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Foreword 


This volume of essays honors John K. Whitmore for his contribution to the field 
of Southeast Asian history and historiography. It is written by two different gener- 
ations of his students (one senior, one junior), focused on different countries, 
periods, and subject matter, but sharing a common approach to the history and 
historiography of Southeast Asia. The work is testimony not only to John’s broad 
knowledge and grasp of the issues and problems in the field, but also to his person- 
ality. Amongst other things, it shows the ability to successfully supervise such a 
diverse group of graduate students from all over the nation and world with many 
different interests and abilities. At last count, there were approximately thirty- 
three of us, each with different (sometimes difficult) personalities, requiring the 
kind of patience and long-suffering temperament that only a few like John have. 
These are the kinds of reasons, both professional and personal, that have inspired 
us to express our appreciation of John in the way we are doing. 

Even though the bulk of John’s own research focused on the “classical” and 
“early modern” periods of Vietnam, his interests genuinely went beyond that 
specialty, casting a much wider historical net. His students worked on a broad 
range of subjects that geographically covered all of Southeast Asia, and chrono- 
logically, all periods of Southeast Asian history. Their dissertation topics included 
“classical” Burma, “post-classical’ Cambodia, maritime trade and commerce, the 
Thai chronicles, law in early Southeast Asia, China—Southeast Asia interactions, 
colonialism and nationalism in twentieth-century Southeast Asia, even the United 
States in Vietnam and the Philippines. Although he taught at Yale and briefly at 
UCLA, most of his academic career was spent at the University of Michigan 
where the majority of his students received their PhDs. As a result, most of the 
authors contributing to this volume stem from the latter group. 

It is with humility, but also with a sense of shared personal histories (of mentoring 
our own students) that we honor John K. Whitmore with this volume of essays upon 
his retirement from the University of Michigan. Knowing him, however, it is unlikely 
he will ever retire from the field of Southeast Asian history itself, but quietly continue 
contributing to it, not just because he has genuine interest in it, but also because we 
surely will continue to hound him for his thoughts and reflections on many of the 
issues and problems in Southeast Asian history and historiography, some of which 
were raised many decades ago, and some of which still remain unresolved. 


The Editors 


1 Introduction 


Michael Arthur Aung-Thwin and 
Kenneth R. Hall 


Varieties of subject, commonalities of thought 


The chapters in this volume show considerable variety as well as distinct 
commonalities. They vary chronologically, ranging from the early (“classical cum 
post-classical’’), the “early modern,” and the “modern” periods. Geographically, 
they stretch from Western, Central, and Eastern Mainland Southeast Asia 
(and adjacent regions) to the Eastern Archipelago of maritime Southeast Asia. 
Topically, they range from literacy and commerce in Vietnam to rebellion in 
Myanmar, American myths about the Tet Offensive to the role played by Chinese 
firearms in Southeast Asia, trade and commerce in the maritime regions to 
irrigated agriculture in the great in-land river valleys of the Mainland. 

At the same time, all the essays speak in some way to nation-building: its “clas- 
sical” and “post-classical” foundations, its mythology and historiography, its 
technological and ideological innovations, its cultural and regional developments, 
and its more recent political and military events. But most important, the essays 
are linked together in their shared approach to the history and historiography of 
Southeast Asia. Although manifest in several ways—their interdisciplinarity, 
concern for broad patterns rather than “incidents of the moment,” focus on institu- 
tions and communities rather than on individuals, a revisionistic rather than 
conventional tenor—the “agency” given to Southeast Asia is the central theme 
running throughout the essays, a topic to be discussed more fully below. 

Whereas the variety stems mainly from the merger in a single book of two different 
and (nearly) successive generations of Southeast Asia historians, an amalgam essen- 
tially of old and new—individuals, socio-political contexts, and ideas—their shared 
approach to Southeast Asian history and historiography derives from having the 
same “pedagogic genealogy”; the sum, more important than its parts. Perhaps seren- 
dipitously, this amalgam also provides a glimpse of what the field of Southeast Asian 
history itself is like—how it has changed while remaining the same. 


The “cast” 


Six senior scholars—whose publications and contributions have already made 
an impact on the field—and five junior scholars—with the promise to do the 
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same—have been combined to represent, respectively, that “oldness” and 
“newness.” The “integrated approach” mirrors John Whitmore’s own inclinations 
about scholarship: he constantly encouraged, indeed prodded us, to learn from 
other disciplines, challenge old theories including his own (even though at the 
time, we were novices) while he himself never took umbrage when we did so 
ungraciously. In effect, the editors of this volume are continuing the same tradi- 
tion by ensuring that the younger generation (and its more recent academic 
scholarship) is represented and challenges us. 

Although at first glance one might have thought from this that the “old- 
fashioned” approach to reconstructing Southeast Asia favored by many of the first 
generation—firmly grounded upon hard, mainly primary evidence focused on 
indigenous sources that attempted to tell “what happened”—would not have 
mixed well with some of the newer generation’s concerns of a “post-modern” 
nature (one of whose tenets even includes questioning the significance of 
“evidence” itself). But that has not been the case. And even had there been intel- 
lectual discord of substance amongst the authors, it is not entirely undesirable in 
any case, for it probably reflects the way the field itself has evolved. To use the 
phraseology of the newer generation, this “encounter” and “negotiation” between 
old and new has wrought positive results. 

In fact, the two generations have crossed each other’s intellectual borders 
rather easily. Partly, it is because of their common historiographic heritage. But it 
is also because the field of Southeast Asian history was relatively new and small, 
and therefore eager to survive (by being unified, interdisciplinary, and inclusive) 
rather than be absorbed or eliminated (because of disunity, parochialism, and 
exclusiveness). It is also because this project had no underlying academic or 
political agenda to pursue, allowing the authors to honor John as they saw fit. 

It is true that the authors belonged to different generations, each experiencing 
different and/or changing intellectual and political influences that should have had 
important effects on their world-views. The Tet Offensive, the protests over the 
Vietnam War, the civil rights movements of Martin Luther King were as much a 
part of the mental context of the first generation, as the fall of the USSR, the reuni- 
fication of Germany, and Desert Storm were of the second. Yet, even these 
dramatically different socio-political contexts did not appreciably affect our 
shared approach to Southeast Asian history and historiography. 

That was mainly because John Whitmore remained the anchor through these 
decades, focused on the academic problems and issues in Southeast Asian history 
rather than allowing the different socio-political contexts of each generation to 
undermine that focus.’ One could say that by the time the second generation had 
completed their dissertations, Southeast Asian historiography at Michigan had 
become a cumulative intellectual tradition difficult to separate by generation or 
context. Yet, this tradition never became a “school of thought” for it was less dogma 
than shared beliefs, hence, dualistic and inclusive rather than binary and polarizing. 

The two dominant disciplines in that cumulative tradition were history and 
anthropology. And although all the authors in this volume are historians by training 
and employ a basic, traditional (cause-and-effect) approach to the reconstruction of 
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Southeast Asia, they also embraced anthropology, and seriously considered 
what demography, geography, economics, political science, linguistics, religion, 
literature, and art history, had to offer. This ecumenical trait is quite often a 
characteristic of historians connected to Area Studies programs, as we were. 

As a representation of this evolution of Southeast Asian studies, this book 
brings together under one cover the original scholarship of eleven Southeast Asia 
historians who belong to two successive generations but studied and/or worked 
with a common academic ancestor, John Whitmore. In doing so, typical of the 
field of study, a vast array of primary and secondary source materials have been 
considered and presented, along with syntheses of several social science theories 
and methodologies. In that sense, the book is also a fresh “survey of literature” 
and a “state of the art” assessment of the “Classical/Post Classical,” “Early 
Modern,” and “Modern” periods in Southeast Asian history and historiography. 


The issue of “agency” 


But as noted above, the paramount theme that links the essays together is our 
shared approach to the history and historiography of Southeast Asia, largely by 
giving “agency” to it. But what is our understanding of the term, “agency”? 

“Agency,” quite simply, is “privileging,” emphasizing, giving weight (a 
“voice”) to something. The emphasis can be disciplinary, so that (for example) 
geography is given more weight than politics, culture more than history, and 
economics more than ideology. To what geographic context should “agency” be 
given: inland valleys, maritime coasts, or interior highlands (hence, by extension, 
to agriculture, maritime trade, or highland systems) respectively? If politics is 
given “agency,” then what loci of power should be emphasized: “centers,” 
“peripheries” or their “interstices?” In terms of cultural communities, who should 
be “privileged”: the majority, the minority, the elite, the commoners? 

“Agency” can even be given to the sources one uses. Preference can be given 
to inscriptions rather than chronicles, law codes rather than religious treatises, 
cadastral surveys rather than poems, classical texts rather than village tales, and 
Buddha statues rather than everyday ceramic shards. Even if inadvertent, that 
“preference” has important repercussions. The very use of inscriptions, for 
example, tends to “privilege” continuity over change, for epigraphs invariably 
deal with enduring institutions that stress stability and continuity, while chroni- 
cles contain dramatic and sensational events, favoring upheaval and change. The 
particular language in which one’s sources are written also gives “agency,” not 
only to that language but to the people to which it “belongs,” and by extension, to 
the current nation-state they dominate. Thus, the mere selection of a particular 
genre of source material gives “agency” to it, with implications to one’s analysis, 
and ultimately one’s overall perspective. 

Certain events can also be given “agency” that changes historical perspectives 
entirely. For example, if the fall of Melaka in 1511 is emphasized (as most history 
texts do), the role of the Portuguese in that event is given agency. Yet, the event 
did not destroy the relationship the Sultan of Melaka had with all the other sultans, 
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which was the crux of his wealth and power and which the Portuguese were 
attempting to usurp. All the Portuguese got when they took Melaka in 1511 was 
the physical city and most of its population, not those important personal relation- 
ships the Sultan took with him to Brunei. If, instead, agency had been given to 
those relationships rather than to the fall of the city, the latter event diminishes in 
importance. The same can be said of the thirteenth-century Mongol invasions of 
Mainland Southeast Asia and the twentieth-century Tet Offensive of the Vietnam 
War. The issue of “agency” opens up new windows into which the Southeast Asia 
historian can now peep more intently. 

The mere selection of a period by historians on which to conduct research, also 
gives “agency” to that period. And when these periods are then used to organize 
(that is, periodize) Southeast Asian history, “agency” is given to any number of 
things. A period can be lengthened or shortened, giving (or denying) “agency” to 
the dynasty that ruled it and the period that circumscribed it. Thus, a book on the 
history of Southeast Asia which contains only a few chapters on the pre-colonial 
phase (representing 1,000 years), but many on the colonial and modern phases 
(representing 100 years) gives “agency” not only to colonialism, but to recent- 
ness, privileging the importance of the present over the past as well as (in most 
cases), the colonizers over the colonized. 

Indeed, simply being a historian “privileges” historical over (say) anthropo- 
logical methodology, so that cause and effect, chronology and events, patterns and 
processes come to assume center-stage, while social and political structures, 
economic and cultural institutions, beliefs and values retreat as background. 
Practicing the historian’s craft also means giving “agency” to time, and since that 
is often equated with change, diachronic reconstructions tend to be favored over 
synchronic ones. Historians by nature also “privilege” the past over the present, 
to show how the former has shaped the latter. The political scientist, on the other 
hand, might turn it around so that the present is given “agency” which is then 
projected backward to shape the reconstruction of the past. Thus, the mere choice 
of being part of a discipline inevitably “privileges” that discipline’s methodology. 
This might be one of the reasons for the popularity of interdisciplinary studies 
and its methodology amongst many scholars: “agency” is better distributed. 

But “agency” can also be used as a means to a desired end, a self-serving meth- 
odology that can be problematic. Although we are not unaware of these kinds of 
tautological pitfalls, giving “agency” to an entity is virtually unavoidable in the 
academic world. Even the “hard sciences” give “agency” to (say) the chemicals 
they choose to mix, or the particular genes they select to study. Given that reality, 
the choice for historians of Southeast Asia comes down not so much to whether, 
but to what entity should we give agency.” 

It is not surprising that all the authors in this book give “agency” to things 
indigenous (to a lesser or greater degree, implicitly or explicitly, inadvertently or 
deliberately), particularly when juxtaposed to things exogenous. Southeast Asian 
activities, events, beliefs, institutions, communities, individuals, and of course, 
historical narratives are emphasized, given weight and “privileged” over those of 
the exogenous. And it is this “agency” given to things Southeast Asian that is the 
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common theme running throughout the book. The main reason for it, to reiterate, 
is they all had a common “pedagogic genealogy.” 


“Agency” and Southeast Asian historiography 


Of course, neither the issue of “agency” in historiography nor the “privileging” of 
Southeast Asia by its historians is new, although the term itself is relatively new 
both to the discipline of history and the field of Southeast Asian studies. As a 
historiographic issue about which historians were usually aware, it can be traced 
back at least to Herodotus’ Histories? Thereafter, one finds it continuously in 
historiographic literature, especially that of nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
“scientific” European and American historians, who usually expressed it as an 
issue of “subjectivity—objectivity.” 

In the field of Southeast Asian history, weight given to the exogenous—which 
in practice meant India, China, and the West—was already being challenged over 
fifty years ago. Indeed, the older generation of historians in this book was some of 
the first batch of Southeast Asia graduate students involved in that debate. Their 
sentiments had been expressed in a volume of essays they wrote as graduate 
students at Michigan (and under John Whitmore’s guidance) titled Explorations 
in Southeast Asia.’ It was, in large part, to address the issue of Southeast 
Asian “agency,” although it was not called that at the time, that inspires our 
current title, Continued Explorations .... And nearly all of the current senior 
historians had clamored for indigenous “agency” at the time, which had become a 
cause célébre. Indeed, it was almost “academically incorrect” not to give “agency” 
to Southeast Asia. Perhaps it was that experience that accounts, in part, for the 
revisionist tenor in most of these essays, and (to varying degrees) the revisionist 
in all of us. 

To be sure, we actually took the cue from other, even older scholars in the field 
such as J. C. Van Leur, J. G. de Casparis, Paul Mus, J. Bosch, D. G. E. Hall, Harry 
Benda, John Echols, Alton L. Becker, Paul Wheatley, Stanley J. O’Connor, O. W. 
Wolters, John Smail, Ian Mabbett, and David Wyatt. By the early 1960s, just 
before the older generation of historians in this volume entered graduate school, the 
“agency” issue was already part of a broader concern raised by John Smail and his 
fellow Cornell University graduate students, generally known in the field as 
“autonomous history” wherein the “angle of vision” from which one viewed 
Southeast Asian society and history gave “agency” to that perspective. Its aim was 
to allow the consideration of an alternate view that no longer looked at Southeast 
Asia from the “deck ofa ship,” which had placed Southeast Asia in the background 
of an exogenous (colonial) foreground. “Autonomous history” was not a moral 
stance but a methodological positioning, so that the mere “angle” from which one 
looked reversed the foreground and background and made all the difference in the 
world as to how Southeast Asian history was to be understood and written. 

Despite these gains, because the field had privileged the exogenous for so long, 
India, China, and the West as foci continued to prevail, represented by the 
terms “Indianization,” “Sinification,” and “Westernization,” the three long-term 
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historical patterns in which Southeast Asian history has been placed. Southeast 
Asian historiography had also taken “hand-me-downs” from better-developed 
European historiography. The field inherited its organization of history from the 
latter into “periods” equivalent to the “classical,” “medieval,” and “modern,” and 
now also “Early Modern.” Even Western historiography’s assessment regarding 
the nature of history itself (linear and progressive); its definition, chronology, and 
characteristics given to the modern “nation” (along with the circumstances from 
which it developed); and its “privileging” of political and economic factors over 
(say) religious and social ones as paramount in society and the making of history, 
are all vestiges of European historiography. For Vietnam specialists there was 
the added burden of the “Smaller Dragon” syndrome, the characterization of 
Vietnam as a “Little China,” while the rest of “Indic” Southeast Asia had to suffer 
the ignominy of a “Farther India.” 

Past scholarship had also given “agency” to Indic more than to Sinic influences. 
Empirically, this was not totally inaccurate, for the bulk of the evidence did in fact 
support Indic influences in nearly every aspect of life in nearly all of Southeast 
Asia. This includes religion, the writing systems, literature, measurement of time, 
notions of leadership, authority and legitimacy, conceptions of the universe, and 
the arts. In more recent years, however, archeologists and art historians have 
increasingly emphasized the important role of Sinic (or more accurately Northern) 
influences, especially in the very early phases of Southeast Asian history prior to 
the arrival of Indic influences, as well as in later periods after South Asia had 
made its initial impact. 

Giving “agency” to Southeast Asia came to be known subsequently as “localiza- 
tion,” a term introduced by O. W. Wolters. But it was never meant to imply that 
exogenous forces and factors were unimportant; just that they were changed, 
adapted, mixed, reshaped, refitted into indigenous state and society so much that 
they were no longer separable. “Localization” was also a compromise between 
analytical extremes that earlier framed the discussion as an inexorable indigenous— 
exogenous “divide.” Indeed, many of us have now tempered our previously held 
stance on this issue, and admit the depth and scale of influence that the two great 
civilizations, India and China, have had on Southeast Asian culture. 

Thus, and even though by and large “localization” still reigns supreme, in this 
volume several of the studies have given relatively more weight to “Sinic” influ- 
ences in the “Early Modern” period than heretofore noticed in the field. That may 
be a result of the focus on Vietnam in this volume (which has been historically 
more connected to China), but also perhaps because the “Early Modern” period 
may actually have witnessed more Sinic influences than did earlier periods 
(although that contention may stem from the paucity of research by Southeast 
Asia historians on earlier Sinic periods such as the Sui-Tang or the Song). It may 
also be that much of the new scholarship on Vietnam has been written by the 
younger generation not as obsessed with denying exogenous perspectives as the 
older generation had been. Nonetheless, the weight of the previous decades lingers 
in Southeast Asian historiography, as witnessed by the continued use (including 
in this book) of the terms “classical” and “early modern.” The hope is that our 
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efforts might make Southeast Asia the foreground rather than the background 
henceforth and forever. 

Giving “agency” to Southeast Asia as a concept had another consequence: it 
encouraged the notion of Southeast Asia as a coherent and discrete, geographic, 
ethno-linguistic, cultural, political, and historical unit of study. Yet, this notion 
appeared before most of the evidence was in, confirming it ex-post facto; putting 
the cart before the horse, as it were. The concept was already operating during the 
1950s and 1960s, whereas, most of the best scientific archeological and epigraphic 
evidence for most of it actually emerged only in the 1970s and subsequently. For 
example, that there existed a “common” Southeast Asian Paleolithic and Neolithic 
period, “classical” tradition, shared non-Indic and/or Sinic belief system (“native 
animism’’), social structure and values, kinship and marriage patterns, and so 
on, did not emerge until the late 1960s and 1970s (and subsequently). We had, 
in essence, confirmed our prejudices ex-post facto. Moreover, this notion of 
Southeast Asia as a coherent unit of study sometimes appeared incongruent with 
the actual entity, at least, in the way it was perceived by its inhabitants. Thus, 
when students from Southeast Asia came to study in the West, they often cared 
less about, and felt little affinity with each other and the region as a whole than we 
Western scholars had imagined (or wished) they did. 

One of the things this book attempts to do, then, is help rectify some of these 
discrepancies between the reality of Southeast Asia and the notion of Southeast 
Asia, by using history to more concretely connect time and space with concept. 
Although there is little we can do to put the horse back before the cart (as both are 
out of the barn), we can at least make sure that the evidence, rather than our preju- 
dices, lead us to our conclusions. But giving “agency” to a subject tends to do 
precisely that, so that one methodological strategy we can employ (and most of 
the essays in this volume do) is to use primary sources in their own contexts rather 
than in the context in which we are studying and writing. 

There is one other caveat in giving “agency” that is problematic: it invariably 
needs the presence of an “other,” an exogenous category (such as India, China, 
and Europe). Simply taking “agency” away from the exogenous and giving it to 
the indigenous may resolve part of the original angst, but the issue of emphasis 
and “privileging” someone or something, especially at the expense of another still 
applies. And no matter how popular and “just” it may seem to emphasize the 
indigenous—especially given years of exogenous overstatement—to reverse the 
old trend and “privilege” the indigenous does not mean the subjectivity inherent in 
the act of giving “agency” simply disappears. 

Admitting the inherent subjectivity in giving “agency,” but without neces- 
sarily resolving the issue of subjectivity—objectivity that so concerned late 
nineteenth- and early twentieth-century historians of Europe and America, the 
field of Southeast Asian history today has nonetheless gone beyond the 
exogenous-indigenous paradigm to shift the object of “agency.” It is now given 
either to class, gender, ethnicity, religion, the interior, the coasts, the hills, largely 
within Southeast Asia itself: The debate in the field now is whether (and why) 
“agency” should be given to men or women, the king and his court or the queen 
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and her entourage, the literati at his desk or the peasant in the padi fields, the monk 
in the monastery, the imam in the mosque, the priest in the parish or the headman 
of the village and merchant in the port-of-trade. 

In this endeavour, it is the younger generation of historians in this volume who 
have led the way, for the most part moving beyond the exogenous-indigenous 
paradigm that still continues to burden some of the older generation. What had 
been a near obsession of the first generation has been tempered by the priorities of 
the second generation (who had less need to be so), partly because the former had 
already assumed that role, and partly because the field had moved forward. None- 
theless, the issue of “agency” per se continues to be a central one in Southeast 
Asian studies as it is in other academic areas and disciplines, directly linking these 
essays not only to each other, but to present methodological concerns of much of 
the social sciences and humanities. This volume might be regarded as a micro- 
cosm of the path the field of Southeast Asian history has taken with regard to this 
most important issue. 


Organization of the book 


The book is organized chronologically into three sections: the “Classical cum 
Early Post-Classical,” the “Early Modern,” and the “Modern” periods, running 
the whole gamut of Southeast Asian history. The first period (approximately 
seventh/eighth to the early sixteenth centuries CE) is the least studied, with only a 
handful of Southeast Asia historians today conducting original research on that 
era. Yet it is also the most important period in many ways, establishing the foun- 
dations for both “Early Modern” and “Modern” Southeast Asia and acting as a 
bridge to them historically as well as historiographically. It is an indispensable 
period in any course or text on the history of Southeast Asia. The “Early Modern” 
period (mid-fourteenth century to about the early 1800s, sometimes also called the 
“post-classical” and overlaps with it), perhaps better known and researched today 
than the first, is also important for Southeast Asia’s regional and worldwide 
connections and consequences. Most of the essays in this book are written on that 
period. The “Modern” period is the best known and the most researched period in 
Southeast Asian history, for which the most numerous sources and publications 
exist. But it is often an end in itself rather than, as in this book, the most recent 
stage of a long and continuing process. 

In addition to accentuating the scope and breadth of John Whitmore’s reach, the 
chronological arrangement also allows one to see more clearly the path Mainland 
Southeast Asia, especially Vietnam, has taken in becoming the entity it is today. 
Nearly every essay speaks to some component of the nation-building process. 
From broad tradition-making historical and socio-economic patterns in early 
times to history-making events in more recent decades, from the “heartland” to 
the peripheries and “interstices,” from mythology to national narratives, from 
education and books to firearms, from parochial regional loyalties to more 
“national” ones, from rebellion to war, all have contributed in some way to that 
development. 
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The lead-essay by Victor Lieberman describes and analyzes John Whitmore’s 
publications record that unequivocally establishes his stature. Providing the most 
exhaustive and definitive bibliographic record of Whitmore’s research and publi- 
cations, Lieberman places it squarely in Southeast Asian and Vietnamese historio- 
graphy, revealing the intellectual universe from which it came and in which 
John lived and worked. In part, Lieberman’s own research and publications records 
in recent years have focused on the issues and problems of the region in the 
larger context of World History. That, along with his long-time association with 
Whitmore as a teaching assistant at Yale, and later colleague at the University of 
Michigan (sometimes team-teaching Southeast Asia’s history), makes his assess- 
ment of John’s scholarship extremely insightful and informative with regard to 
Vietnam’s history and historiography, particularly in the context of Whitmore’s 
contributions to it. And because this assessment is seen from an “angle of vision” 
which only Lieberman (and a few others like him) can claim, it is rather unique. 

The second essay by Michael Aung-Thwin, reassesses the evolution and 
conceptualization of the “classical period” in Southeast Asian history and histori- 
ography from the time he studied the subject as a graduate student until currently 
as a professor teaching his own graduate students the same subject. Aung-Thwin’s 
study gives “agency” not to trade and commerce, as convention has it, but to the 
inland agrarian states which constitute all but one of the “classical” kingdoms. By 
using established archeological, art historical, epigraphic, and chronicle evidence, 
he exposed several long-held conventions to have been myths that were created 
only much later. Moving from the general to the specific, Aung-Thwin then 
demonstrates how one of these “classical” states—the Kingdom of Pagan—left a 
legacy that was resurrected by the ensuing kingdoms of Ava and Pegu, which in 
turn, preserved that “classical” tradition for posterity. 

Ken Hall’s essay on “international” maritime trade in the Eastern Indonesian 
Archipelago during the “classical” cum “post-classical” period re-evaluates and 
gives “agency” to this region’s role in that process. Cross-referencing contempor- 
ary literary and archeological evidence, he shows how Chinese accounts of early 
Southeast Asian polities paid scant attention to local realities and were thus often 
anachronistic, nearly always synchronic in nature, and altogether too narrowly 
defined. Hall also analyzes the phenomenon called “networking” and its socio- 
economic consequences, particularly in response to new trading opportunities of 
the Vietnamese and Chinese coasts during the Song and Yuan dynasties’ “age of 
commerce.” He suggests that these local “upstream-downstream” networking 
activities were already active during the late “classical” era, notably those of 
multi-ethic Southeast Asian, Middle Eastern, and Chinese sojourners. Their long- 
term residency and assimilation in the region subsequently contributed to a 
fifteenth-century Indian Ocean trade boom that depended on local Chinese and 
other diasporic intermediaries who had settled in the Philippines Boineo, Java, 
and the central coastal zone of Vietnam. Hall’s essay thus provides a broader 
socio-economic context for the studies of Sun Laichen, Charles Wheeler, and 
Li Tana that are situated in the following (“Early Modern’) period. In fact, 
both Aung-Thwin and Hall’s essays provide the chronological, historical, and 
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historiographic “bridge” to the “Early Modern” period, with which most of the 
essays are concerned. 

Starting with Cambodia and Central Mainland Southeast Asia, Michael 
Vickery re-examines and revises several established conventions in the study of 
Cambodian-Vietnamese relations, informing and reminding the reader of how 
fragile (and sometimes misleading) conventions can be, particularly when present 
concerns are imposed on the past. Historiographic in nature, the essay questions 
the late nineteenth- and twentieth-century Vietnamese nationalist myth of a 
“march to the South” (nam tién) by the Nguyen Dynasty, as if it had been a long- 
term, continuous historical pattern that concludes with its acquisition of the 
Cambodia-Vietnam southern borderlands in the early seventeenth century. But, 
Vickery argues, this is a Vietnamese myth, a projection backwards of alleged 
historical events to legitimate “ownership” of the modern nation-state. He is able 
to do this not only by scrutinizing Cambodian and Thai sources more closely, but 
also placing the primary sources and their narratives in their proper chronological 
contexts. 

Still within the “Early Modern” period, the essays now move from Cambodia 
to Vietnam, John Whitmore’s country of expertise. Keith Taylor’s contribution on 
literacy in “Early Modern” Vietnam, apart from its detailed synthesis of complex 
primary sources, addresses an important historiographic issue that convincingly 
ties “text and context.” He analyzes seventeenth-century discussions amongst 
Hanoi academics (“teachers”) regarding the decline in literacy and language 
standards, the result of prolonged warfare during the previous century. Their solu- 
tion was to “localize” Han Chinese characters to Vietnamese Nom, the lingua 
franca, and use it to teach the former, thereby resolving the practical need to 
promote literacy in Han. This pairing of Nom and Han, rather than discouraging 
upward mobility (as alleged by Vietnamese Marxist-nationalist history), actually 
opened opportunities for it. Whether through such instructional innovation or 
other literati initiatives, it appears that literacy may well have spread to the lower 
classes (as also contended in Li Tana’s essay). Thus, Taylor’s conclusions are 
partly the result of “privileging” Vietnamese sources and their “localization” 
process, and partly of “de-privileging” the Marxist interpretation of history. 

The essays of Sun Laichen, Li Tana, Charles Wheeler, and Kenneth Swope, all 
belonging to the younger generation of historians, and all focused on the “Early 
Modern” period, follow. Although each essay is different in subject matter, they 
all emphasize Southeast Asia and its “localization” process. Yet, as a group, as 
they are less concerned with the exogenous—indigenous issue, they take “agency” 
one step further by extending it to particular regions, classes, and narratives within 
Vietnam itself. 

Sun’s study argues that Chinese-style firearms (guns and cannon) were already 
in use in Southeast Asia, particularly in Dai Viet as early as the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. It is based on Chinese and Vietnamese written sources and new 
archeological evidence concerning pre-European gunpowder technology found in 
Southeast Asia. He shows that Vietnamese firearms had certain distinctive features, 
and using typology, measurements, and verifiable dates, demonstrates how they 
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were representative of Chinese rather than European prototypes. As such, then, 
“agency” has been switched from European (Portuguese) influences (as was the 
convention) to Chinese models, but the firearms themselves were Vietnamese. And 
finally, he argues that although maritime Chinese stimuli importantly affected 
Southeast Asian history, he suggests that it is a one-sided emphasis that should be 
re-examined and redressed by examining the overland stimuli from China as well. 

Even less concerned with the indigenous—exogenous divide, Li Tana privileges 
a particular geographic and cultural region of Vietnam, thereby keeping “agency” 
within the indigenous category. She focuses on Vietnam’s seacoasts, along with its 
people, contacts, products, and the political “entity” created by these factors rather 
than on those of the land-based polity of the Red River Delta that had convention- 
ally enjoyed the focus of attention. Her “angle of vision” importantly changes the 
way Vietnam has been envisioned and examined. Much like Lower Burma and 
Pegu approximately during the same period, the coasts were the country’s gate- 
ways to the outside world, to and from which not only goods but ideas flowed. 
Inexpensive books printed in post-1500 China’s Yangtze River commercial centers 
were imported in exchange for Vietnam’s silk. This had an impact on literacy in 
Vietnamese society during the period, documented by the increased number of 
those who passed the imperial examinations. But because the “literati” as a class 
exceeded the employment needs of the Hanoi and Hue-state bureaucracies, highly 
educated Vietnamese began to reside in rural Vietnam, bringing literacy to these 
areas as well. There, more tolerant of non-elite society than heretofore assumed, 
they wrote in Vietnamese about the lives of ordinary people in both prose and 
verse. Li’s “angle of vision,” therefore, looks at the inside from the inside using 
indigenous sources. Her essay also supports Ken Hall’s by showing how 
economic factors (market networks) were responsible for the development of 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Vietnamese literary culture. 

Charles Wheeler’s essay also gives “agency” to geographic location: the coast- 
line and its invariable social and cultural mix, reminiscent of coastal Southeast 
Asia in general. He revises the conventional notion of Vietnam’s Central Region 
as “periphery” by demonstrating that it assumed both “peripheral” and “centrist” 
roles in Vietnamese history. The Central region’s coastal geography was 
ideal for “non-establishment” or “non-centrist” behavior—raiding, piracy, and 
smuggling—as well as for the growth and development of multi-ethnic merchants 
and seafarers who became partners of the establishment. Thus, “peripheral” 
elements (such as “pirates”) were partners with “centrist” elements in the process 
of secondary state-formation. In each of his three case studies, challengers on the 
margins of the Vietnamese political center looked to the sea as a means of gaining 
leverage against their rival to the north—for the Cham, Dai Viet; for the Nguyen, 
the Trinh; and for the Nguyen in the 1780s, the Tay Son—rather reminiscent of 
the relations between Ava and Pegu in distant Myanmar. In his conclusion, 
Wheeler wonders whether this strategy was replicated by revolutionaries in 
twentieth-century Vietnam. 

Kenneth Swope examines the relations between the Ming and the borderlands 
of Mainland Southeast Asia, providing a rare glimpse of that (usually ignored) 
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“peripheral” region, emphasizing an even remoter “interior” than heretofore 
discussed. His essay deals with late-Ming-era warfare against the Miao (Hmong), 
semi-nomadic tribesmen settled on the borders of China and Mainland Southeast 
Asia. Based on detailed Chinese accounts, it describes a major Ming expedition 
sent to reestablish regional order after Miao tribesmen raided the borderland areas. 
The Ming feared that not intervening would encourage similar chaos in China’s 
other borderland regions—correctly anticipating the Manchu invasions that would 
overthrow the Ming later in the century. 

The Chinese sources also have much to say about this little researched tribal 
region and its people, perhaps most interestingly, detailed biographies of tribal 
chieftains, who the Ming attempted to control by bestowing titles and making 
them accountable for regional peace. They also provide detailed information 
regarding Ming administrative and legal practices in these areas, their war 
machine, and their military techniques including the use of firearms. The Ming 
would incorporate local populations into their militia who, in this case, were sent 
north to assist in China’s Korea campaign. Focusing on Vietnam’s northern 
borderlands provides a structural contrast to Charles Wheeler’s and Li Tana’s 
studies of Vietnam’s coastlines. In each case, Vietnam’s border populations had 
the dual potential of serving as allies and fighting on the state’s behalf, or to raid 
settled rural and urban populations. 

We then come to the “Modern” period, the “outcome” of the previous 1100 
years. It is appropriately represented by two essays, each belonging to one of the 
two generations of historians contributing to this book. 

The first essay, by Maitrii Aung-Thwin, deals with the colonial era, and a 
different nation, Myanmar. He examines the manner in which peasant “agency” 
constitutes a central theme in colonial, nationalist, and area-studies assessments of 
the Saya San Rebellion (1930-1932) in British Burma, considered to be one of 
colonial Southeast Asia’s quintessential peasant resistance movements. More 
specifically, the essay argues that the dominant (colonial) narrative about Saya 
San’s involvement in the rebellion had described the movement as singular and 
coherent: that it sought to resurrect the Burmese monarchy. In contrast, Aung- 
Thwin directs our attention not to the “master narrative” created by British admin- 
istrators to prosecute the case against Saya San, but to local concerns, competitions, 
and causes that contributed to rural activism in the 1930s, a story which had been 
neglected by colonial administrators, post-independence nationalist historians, 
and sympathetic area-studies specialists. The essay demonstrates that the question 
of “agency” is one of the key factors that determined the manner in which rebel- 
lion and Southeast Asian resistance culture have been conceptualized. In exca- 
vating these “hidden transcripts,” Aung-Thwin reminds us that assigning “agency” 
has the potential to both illuminate and obfuscate the narratives we seek. 

Ed Moise ends our project with an event important not only to modern 
American and Southeast Asian history but to the first generation of historians, 
who were its contemporaries. He exposes as myth certain conventions regarding 
the Tet Offensive, a major “turning point” battle that occurred in 1968 during the 
Vietnam War. On the one hand, the North Vietnamese thought that the Americans 
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could be forced to withdraw ignominiously as the French were compelled to in 
1954 after their humiliating defeat at Dienbienphu. On the other hand, American 
leaders, realizing they had conventional military superiority, expected victory 
against a conventional foe that fought in a conventional manner. But then came 
the Tet Offensive that shattered both expectations, which led to rationalizations 
and “back-pedaling,” resulting in lingering post-Tet myths, which Moise exam- 
ines and dismantles. 

Selecting to study the Tet-Offensive gave “agency” to it (as opposed, say, to the 
Gulf of Tonkin Incident), while focusing on its mythology goes even further in 
that endeavour. The reason these myths emerged in the first place is that the 
main actors—the North and South Vietnamese—had been the background rather 
than foreground. Most Western treatments of the Tet Offensive began with the 
assumption that what really mattered were the Americans, their policies and 
their decisions. The myths were an attempt to deny the “agency” of the indigenous 
Vietnamese (Communists) in their political victory of 1968. 


Summary 


This collection of essays is a continuing search begun over thirty years ago by a 
group of historians attempting to understand Southeast Asian history and its histo- 
riography. It reopens (and strives to keep open) discussion on certain critical 
topics and methodologies in the field that remain unfinished or unanswered. Yet, 
in this shared approach “privileging” Southeast Asia we sometimes also wonder 
whether or not we had been mainly correct by taking this stance, and so have in 
some places challenged our own predispositions. Regardless of how it turns out, 
it is the search itself that has been sustaining and exciting, and had it not been for 
John Whitmore’s role in this endeavor, the field of Southeast Asian history today 
would have been quite different. 

If there is an honor most yearned for by those of us who are in the profession, 
it is acknowledgement that we have done a good job. And there is no better testi- 
mony to that than a festschrift such as this one for John K. Whitmore. 


Notes 


1 During a most contentious period of the Vietnam War, John offered a class on Vietnam. 
Expecting an anti-war, politically focused course, over 100 students enrolled, only to 
find out that it actually began with the Vietnamese Bronze Age. Although the numbers 
dwindled, Southeast Asian history preserved its integrity. 

2 His discussion of the comparative advantages and disadvantages of monarchy, oligarchy, 
and democracy in his Histories was essentially a discussion of giving “agency”. 

3 Three of the six senior historians in the current volume also participated in the earlier 
volume. 
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2 John K. Whitmore’s contribution 
to Vietnamese and Southeast 
Asian studies 


Victor Lieberman 


For over forty years, first as his teaching assistant at Yale University and for the 
last twenty-six years as an intellectual collaborator at the University of Michigan, 
I have been privileged to study Southeast Asian history with John Whitmore. I 
have come to appreciate first-hand the range of his research interests, both chrono- 
logical and thematic; his intellectual subtlety, his attention to corroborative detail, 
the originality of his regional vision, not to mention his productivity—a mono- 
graph, three co-authored volumes, another three edited or coedited volumes, plus 
some fifty articles and essays. Insofar as decades of scholarship can be compressed 
into a short essay, this paper seeks to explicate John’s influence on Vietnamese 
and Southeast Asian studies. 

However inadequate our understanding of many basic aspects of Vietnamese 
history surely remains and however condescendingly future scholars may regard 
the work of our generation, it is easy to forget how extraordinarily limited schol- 
arly understandings of pre-colonial Vietnam were when John began his research 
in the mid-1960s. In 1964 the standard regional history, D.G.E. Hall’s 807-page A 
History of South-East Asia, devoted a total of seven pages to Annam and Tonkin 
from earliest times to 1620 and another twenty-one to the period 1620 to 1820. In 
essence these were accounts of kings, dynasties, and battles, supplemented after 
1620 by reports on European activities.' That we have been able to move beyond 
this approach to consider broader issues of cultural localization and transforma- 
tion, social and economic change, factionalism within Vietnamese ruling circles, 
regionalism in northern and central Vietnam, and the evolving relation between 
Vietnam and other sectors of Southeast Asia is, especially for the period c. 1200 
to 1600, in large measure thanks to John Whitmore. 

His first research project, embodied in his doctoral dissertation and in a con- 
tinuing stream of important essays and articles, focused on the development of the 
Le state in the fifteenth century, including those changes in ideology that have 
become known as the Neo-Confucian revolution.’ Whereas earlier scholars had 
paid scant attention to the social origins or factional alignments of the early Le 
Dynasty (1427-1527) and had assigned no particular originality to Le political 
organization or thought, John sensed that the early Le government represented a 
watershed between an essentially pre-Confucian, pan-Southeast Asian phase and 
an expressly Neo-Confucian, more narrowly Sinic phase in Vietnamese history. 
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The revolt against the Ming occupation (1407-1427) that gave birth to the Le 
Dynasty John saw not as a national patriotic revolt per se, in the fashion of then 
current Marxist and nationalist historiography, rather as a movement by a 
profoundly rustic, at best partly literate, only nominally Vietnamese, provincial 
elite based in Thanh Hoa in the southern uplands against the dominance of a more 
cultured, Sinic-educated literati elite in the Red River delta who had thrown in 
their lot with Ming occupation forces. Following the expulsion of the Ming, the 
question naturally arose as to who would dominate the new government, and for 
over three decades, the Thanh Hoa military oligarchy and its heirs won out. It was 
only with the accession of Le Thanh Tong in 1460, John demonstrated, that a 
more balanced policy began to take hold. While continuing to honor Thanh Hoa 
military families with high posts, especially in the army, the new ruler, with self- 
conscious attention to Ming precedents and with deliberate appeals to literati 
sensibilities, instituted a variety of changes in organization and policy that moved 
Vietnam boldly in the direction of Chinese governmental norms. 

Administratively, the Neo-Confucian revolution that began under Le Thanh 
Tong entailed a move from personalized, decentralized rule toward more regular 
civil service examinations, a genuinely bureaucratic structure in the capital, modi- 
fied Ming-style organizations and tax registers in the provinces, a marked increase 
in written communications between capital and countryside, and Ming-style mili- 
tary reforms. Culturally, Le Thanh Tong accelerated a shift away from a fluid, 
eclectic Buddhist—-Confucian—animist system, comparable to that in other charter 
Southeast Asian states, in which a paternal ruler (vua) invoked protective spirits 
for the benefit of the realm, but took little interest in social regulation, toward a 
system of Neo-Confucian orthodoxy in which the emperor (hoang-de) presented 
himself as moral exemplar and sought to transform the wider society through his 
insistence on proper family relations and contagious moral virtue. Externally, a 
centuries-long tolerance of neighboring Indic cultures now yielded to a strident 
insistence that “barbarians” accept “civilized” norms. In practical terms this led to 
the 1471 conquest and dismemberment of Vietnam’s ancient southern neighbor 
Champa, and a dramatic acceleration of Vietnamese colonization of the south. In 
the same spirit the new regime radically expanded its authority over upland Tai 
regions to the west. Although subject to both regional variation and periods of 
waning and waxing influence, the political and cultural norms, not to mention 
the territorial ambitions, sanctioned by Le Thanh Tong provided a model for 
Vietnamese leaders that endured well into the nineteenth century. Only from the 
late 1400s can we speak confidently and consistently of a Sinic, Confucian sphere 
in mainland Southeast Asia distinct from the Indic, Theravada Buddhist sphere to 
Vietnam’s west and south. Hence, the watershed significance of the new Le 
Dynasty, which John was first to discover. 

But how did Vietnam arrive at that fifteenth-century juncture? Important though 
they were in the short term, John insisted that neither political contingencies at 
court in the 1460s nor Le Thanh Tong’s personality were adequate to explain so 
momentous and sustained a shift—a shift that was all the more remarkable in that 
it weakened the Le court’s original base of support in the Thanh Hoa oligarchy. 
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Having described early Le transformations, John decided to research the late Ly 
(1009-1225) and Tran (1225-1400) dynasties to uncover what he assumed, 
correctly as it turned out, must have been subtle but profound economic, intellec- 
tual, and political changes over several generations that paved the way for early 
Le changes. 

By way of preparation for this inquiry, in an important 1986 essay “Elephants 
Can Actually Swim,” he used early Chinese accounts to demonstrate in some 
detail how closely Vietnam to the early 1200s resembled Indic charter states else- 
where in Southeast Asia. In effect, he established a baseline against which to 
measure how far Vietnam would have to travel by 1500. From c. 900 to 1220 
family relations even at the court level were fluid and bilateral, rather than patri- 
lineal. A Hindu-Buddhist cult of Indra, reminiscent of Pagan and Angkor, served 
to integrate local spirits. Capital religion was eclectic, fluid, and without clear 
notions of orthodoxy, while blood oaths of allegiance provided a crucial ritual 
bond. Administration approximated the decentralized solar polity systems of 
Pagan and Angkor; provincial taxation was sporadic; bureaucratic, literate proce- 
dures were conspicuously limited; while autonomous Buddhist religious institu- 
tions enjoyed much the same autonomy as in other pre-1250 mainland realms. In 
other words, under the Ly Dynasty, notwithstanding unique Chinese cultural 
inputs, Vietnam was part of the same fluid Buddhist—-Hindu—animist cultural zone 
as other states in both mainland and island Southeast Asia. John’s findings found 
corroboration in the work of Keith Taylor and O.W. Wolters.* 

A major impetus to Sinic influence within the Vietnamese elite, John discov- 
ered, derived from the growth of foreign trade from the twelfth to fifteenth cen- 
turies. Although the Ly Dynasty, not unlike contemporary Pagan and Angkor, was 
based on the upper, mid-river portion of its territory rather than the coastal deltaic 
segment, a surge in Chinese commerce under the Southern Song (1127-1276) 
encouraged interior-coastal linkages within the Red River basin, where maritime 
trade came to focus on a new northern delta port at Van Don. Growing maritime 
trade also promoted an influx of Chinese traders and a growth in Chinese cultural 
influence closely linked to developments on China’s own southeast coast. As a 
beneficiary of literati culture and maritime prosperity, the new Tran Dynasty 
(1225-1400), founded by men of Chinese descent, supported the growth of 
Chinese influence at court and in the capital. Specifically, the Tran for the first 
time awarded examination graduates more than ornamental posts at the capital, 
used Chinese-style population registers to penetrate village resources, and insisted 
on Chinese-style primogeniturial inheritance to the throne, which stabilized 
succession practices. Yet the Tran also continued to patronize earlier cultural 
forms and maintained an essentially aristocratic, rather than bureaucratic, system 
of government in which personal favor, birth, and entourage were decisive and in 
which Tran princes, rather than Confucian literati, still controlled the main levers 
of power. In other words, the Tran represented a transition between more indige- 
nous and full-blooded Sinic modes of government. 

The intellectual counterpart to these sociopolitical changes, John demonstrated, 
was a growth in the influence of contemporary forms of Chinese Buddhism, 
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followed from the 1330s by a turning away from Buddhist thought to classical 
Confucianism represented, for example, by the Vietnamese scholar Chu Van An. 
As the fourteenth century progressed, Confucian influence became ever more 
dominant. This was the direct result, John argued, of a profound, multifaceted 
economic and political crisis which opened the country to disastrous Cham inva- 
sions from the south under the Cham hero Che Bong Nga (whom John terms the 
“last great king” of classical Southeast Asia), which finally eviscerated the Tran 
Dynasty, and which sent Vietnamese literati on a desperate search to discover a 
formula to restore harmony. From this crisis emerged, first, the short-lived dynasty 
of the minister Ho Quy Ly, also of Chinese coastal descent, who favored a pecu- 
liar form of classical Chinese thought; then the aforementioned Ming occupation 
of Vietnam (1407-1427) designed to restore “legitimacy” and promote “civiliza- 
tion” in the disturbed lands of Vietnam. By promoting schools and patronizing 
scholarship, the Ming dramatically deepened literati influence in Tonkin and 
nurtured that modernist, Neo-Confucian tradition of scholarship on which Le 
Thanh Tong would draw for his revolutionary changes in government organiza- 
tion and official culture. These multifaceted developments from c. 1300 to 1427, 
absolutely critical to understanding the Neo-Confucian of Le Thanh Tong, John 
set forth in his monograph Vietnam, Ho Quy Ly, and the Ming (1371-1421) and 
in an extended series of seminal articles. 

If this were sum of John’s research, we would be enormously thankful, but in 
fact he did not hesitate to carry the story of social and cultural adjustment forward 
well into the sixteenth century. In essence, he sees the sixteenth century as con- 
tinuing the struggle between delta-based Sinophilic literati, represented by the Mac 
Dynasty that displaced the Le and held Tonkin from 1527 to 1592, on the one hand, 
and more rustic, martial leaders who were less attuned to Chinese culture and who 
hailed from Thanh Hoa and Nghe An in the southern uplands, on the other. As 
cultural heirs to the Le, the Mac sought to maintain the Neo-Confucian law codes, 
schools, and triennial examinations. Their defeat in 1592 saw a partial reversion to 
more martial, oligarchic traditions, but such was the prestige and social strength of 
literati culture that Neo-Confucian norms would again exercise a decisive influ- 
ence in the late seventeenth, the late eighteenth, and most of the nineteenth century. 
This influence would continue to grow in the south as well as in the north.° 

In short, John has placed the Neo-Confucian revolution in the context of four 
centuries of social, cultural, and political development. To be sure, he is not the only 
scholar to have worked on the Tran, the early Le, or the Mac Dynasties. One thinks, 
for example, of O.W. Wolters’ seminal work on intellectual history, Keith Taylor’s 
research on the sixteenth-century origins of Vietnam’s southern expansion, and 
economic, political, and legal studies by Li Tana, Esta Ungar, and Insun Yu.’ But it 
is no exaggeration to say that our current understanding of four critical centuries of 
Vietnamese history, from 1200 to 1600, derives disproportionately from the exhaus- 
tively researched and cogently argued work of one scholar: John Whitmore. 

Even this, however, hardly exhausts his contribution, for John has also produced 
a number of invaluable /ongue duree overviews of pre-colonial Vietnamese 
history and its relation to wider regional patterns. Especially valuable for students 
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interested in “the big picture,” these studies connect events and patterns c. 1200 to 
1600 with those during the eras of north-south division (c. 1620-1802) and of 
unified Nguyen rule in the nineteenth century. In many cases, they also offer 
pointed comparisons between Vietnam and Indic Southeast Asia, even Korea. 
Illustrating a wide range of intellectual interests and technical competencies, these 
overviews include a marvelous study—certainly the best monetary history of any 
Southeast Asian realm—of international bullion flows in and around Vietnam 
from the thirteenth to the eighteenth century and their impact on local economy 
and society;® a critical survey of changing female roles in Vietnam across the 
second millennium;’ a skilled analysis of Vietnamese cartography from the 
mid-1400s to the late 1800s;'° an inquiry into the role of secondary capitals in 
Vietnamese history;'' overviews of Vietnamese and Southeast Asian maritime 
trade c. 1000 to 1600; three surveys of fluctuating literati influence and 
long-term trends toward Sinic bureaucracy;'* and a comparison between social 
organization—including inheritance, class, and mobility—in pre-colonial 
Vietnam and other parts of Southeast Asia.'* The latter study shows how the 
fluidity and bilateralism characteristic of Southeast Asia was gradually constrained 
and rechanneled by Confucian family and gender norms. 

Finally, although an historian of pre-colonial Vietnam, John has also authored 
or co-authored several studies of Vietnamese immigrants to the United States, 
their struggle for upward mobility, their economic achievements, and their 
academic prospects (see below). Thus he has brought Vietnamese studies full 
circle to the contemporary era. 

In short, through brilliant insights and sheer diligence, John Whitmore has 
fashioned an entire field of historiography largely in his own image. What is 
more, midway into his fifth decade of research, I am delighted to say, John’s 
productivity seems only to be increasing. 
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3. A new/old look at “classical” 
and “post-classical” Southeast 
Asia/Burma 


Michael Arthur Aung-Thwin 


Problems and issues of “classical” Southeast Asia: 
“Classical” as an etic-emic concern 


When we first studied “classical” Southeast Asia as graduate students under John 
Whitmore in the early 1970s, we seldom discussed the implications of using the 
term “classical period” or “classical states”, as there were more important things 
to do, such as writing a history of one. We also did not fret too much that the term 
“classical” itself implied political and other consequences beyond our academic 
concerns. Even with regard to only academic matters, did we mean it in the sense 
that it was a zenith of something, such as “classical music?” Or did we mean it in 
the sense of something older than the period of time in which we were living, as 
in “that car is a classic model?”! 

And partly because the notion of “classical” was not new at the time—Harry 
Benda had coined it earlier-—we assumed its appropriateness and used the term 
without thinking much about some of the academic (or political) implications of 
such usage. That it came from European historiography, and used there as a 
heuristic device to make a clearer distinction between the Greco-Roman, the 
Medieval, and the Renaissance worlds did not seem to bother us much at the 
time. In retrospect, perhaps it should have, for among other reasons, our major 
examples of historiography—Southeast Asian chroniclers written in the Sri 
Lankan Buddhist tradition—did not use “periods” to organize their histories; cer- 
tainly not the Western linear scheme of ancient, medieval, and renaissance. 
To the former, “history” was rajavamsa (genealogy of kings) whose content 
was basically a sequence of events that recorded royal activity considered impor- 
tant to its writers. In other words, the periodizing of Southeast Asian history per 
se was not an “autonomous” (emic) exercise,’ so that even conceptualizing a 
“classical” era in Southeast Asia as a distinct “period” had been taken from our 
understanding of, and imitating Western historiography. 

Today, the use of Western analytical categories (such as “classical”) for non- 
European histories appear to bother us more than it once did, for now we auto- 
matically ask ourselves whether it is justifiable to use such an exogenous 
organizational scheme and a historiographic term meant for Europe as the under- 
pinning methodology to write about and understand the early history of Southeast 
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Asia. The kinds of questions being raised currently, especially by a younger 
generation of Southeast Asia scholars (as well as by many outside the field itself) 
challenge some of our previous thinking and modus operandi. This “encounter” 
with various disciplines and generations of students and scholars turns out to be 
quite positive, for it has forced us to address the kinds of issues that are clearly 
crucial, not only with regard to the notion of “classicalness” itself, but to the 
reconstruction of those “classical states” in a particular way. 

One relatively recent example of this re-thinking is a 2001 article written by 
the late David Wyatt.* When it came out, it was quite a pleasant surprise to 
many of us, for it appeared to be a metamorphosis in his thinking, raising the kinds 
of issues and questions with which he was not ordinarily associated. Surely, 
he had been influenced by a new generation of his students and colleagues. 
Yet—and although one can legitimately write a history of modern Thailand 
and Cambodia using Wyatt’s sense of an early, less homogenous “Siam” whose 
foundations were shared by several different ethno-linguistic groups and 
cultures (such as the Khmer and Mon) inhabiting Central Mainland Southeast 
Asia—it is not as unequivocal when writing about Burma or Vietnam, both of 
whose origins seem more clearly linked to their current majority inhabitants. 
Besides, how do we accommodate the (justifiable) sentiments of modern Burmese 
and Cambodians who feel Pagan and Angkor are “theirs” in the same way 
the Greeks claim Athens “theirs” regardless of Egyptian and Minoan contribu- 
tions to it? 

I also remember spending much energy in graduate school contesting George 
Coedes” thesis on the “Indianization of Southeast Asia,” the predominant theme 
at the time for framing the study of “classical” Southeast Asia. Since I hailed from 
Burma where many Indians did menial work (there were many who did not, but 
that didn’t matter), I was righteously indignant. How could they have given us 
Burmese a superior culture, I thought? Similar prejudices of projecting back- 
wards, current situations and concerns are still going on in academia today. For 
example, depicting patron—client situations in thirteenth-century Southeast Asia 
with the English term “slavery” comes to mind, the latter perhaps more repre- 
sentative of colonial America than of early Southeast Asia. Within the region’s 
academies, the “making” of early Thai history is also minimized (or ignored) 
since Burmese and Cambodians today are considered to be of “low class” status 
there.° There must be other such examples. 

Of course, at the time I did not know that the menial status of Indians in 
modern Burma originated mainly with colonial rule, for prior to it, particularly 
during the “classical” era, they enjoyed a privileged status: as receptacles, carriers, 
and conveyors of India’s magnificent civilizations, much in the same way the 
conquered Greeks civilized their conquerors the Romans, and in certain respects 
the Chinese theirs, the Mongols and Manchus. Now, after thirty years of 
studying early Burma, not only is it clear how important and deep Indic contribu- 
tions are to Burmese society, but how much of that influence crystallized during 
the so-called “Classical Age” of Southeast Asia, the general period covered by 
this essay.° 
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Although my fellow graduate students also objected to the “Indianization” 
theme, it was for less personal reasons. Nevertheless, for all of us, it was to assert 
the “agency” of Southeast Asia (one of John Whitmore’s main concerns), even 
though the word was not used at the time to express that sentiment. That notion 
had been posed by John Smail in the writing of what he called “autonomous 
history”, whose implications were just beginning to be digested at the time, and 
subsequently were to have an impact on our (at least my) future conceptualization 
to the study of Southeast Asia. 

Looking back at John Whitmore’s Fall 1973 syllabus “Southeast Asia to 1300” 
(which I still have on my shelf), I find that this “classical” period was labeled “the 
Apogee of classical Southeast Asia” and dated between 1000 and 1200 AD.’ The 
kingdoms identified as having “classical” credentials at the time—based on their 
monumental architecture, size and scale, religious and political influence, wealth, 
sophistication in the fine arts, military power, so on—were mainly Angkor, Pagan, 
and Dai Viet, with some “lip service” given (by implication from the readings 
assigned) to both Sri Vijaya and Majaphahit. These, five then, were considered the 
“classical states” of Southeast Asia at the time. 

Sukhothai was not considered part of the “classical states” back then, probably 
because we knew little or nothing about it. Indeed, none of the works on Angkor, 
Pagan, or Dai Viet that we are currently familiar with that ultimately stemmed 
from those discussions in the late 1960s and early 1970s had yet been published. 
Although Sukhothai (in conjunction with Ayuthaya) is in my current syllabus as 
the “Thai classical state”, partly because of the input of my graduate students over 
many years at Northern Illinois University and the University of Hawaii who 
participated in my seminars on the “classical” states of Southeast Asia, I am 
having second thoughts about making Sukhothai the Thai “classical state, “partic- 
ularly in light of the above mentioned article by David Wyatt. It is true that Wyatt 
did not address the issue of the “classical states” per se, but he did challenge the 
use of current notions of “Thailand” and modern ideas about “Thai-ness” being 
projected backwards to reconstruct early Siam. That sort of exercise, he implied, 
can lead to a circular and self-fulfilling argument whereby the (Thai) “classical 
state” inevitably results in the (Thai) nation-state of today. 


The notion of a classical state 


Indeed, the very notion of a “classical state” presumes a modern counterpart of 
which it is “classical,” otherwise, what is it “classical” of? Although “classical- 
ness” can be attributed to a people, most often, it is applied to the nation-state. 
The ultimate question comes down to whether that assumed link between the 
“classical states” of Southeast Asia and “their” modern counterparts can be 
demonstrated with good evidence. For the four modern nations that claimed to 
have had earlier “classical” counterparts on the Mainland—Myanmar, Thailand, 
Kampuchea, and Vietnam—it can. With few qualifications, Pagan, Angkor, Dai 
Viet, and Sukhothai/Ayuthaya can be shown to have “become” the Union of 
Myanmar, Kampuchea, The Socialist Republic of Vietnam, and the Kingdom of 
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Thailand respectively. One can no more deny these countries their heritage than 
deny Greece “classical” Athens; Italy, Rome; Japan, Kyoto; or Iran, Persepolis. 

For the other two “classical states” in the Maritime World, however, the case is 
not as unequivocal, not because neither had “classical” traditions, but because 
their paths from “classical” to nation-state are not as clearly linear, while the colo- 
nial experience in one of them expanded the modern nation state well beyond 
those “classical” foundations, creating some problems of conceptualization. Thus, 
for example, although the lineage from Sri Vijaya to Melaka and thence (ulti- 
mately) to Malaysia via one path or another, might be demonstrable in ethno- 
linguistic and concomitant cultural traditions called “Malayu”;® in the case of 
Indonesia, because the modern entity has expanded well beyond its “classical” 
roots that were grounded in Java, the case is far more difficult to make. Had Java 
become a nation of its own, distinct from Indonesia, one could, with some aplomb, 
demonstrate a “classical” entity to which it could lay claim. 

But because today’s Java is included in a larger Indonesia and the latter is 
summarily “privileged”, it means the decision to deny the Javanese their “clas- 
sical” achievements has been determined by the notion of modern Indonesia. Put 
another way, the criterion for denying the Javanese a classical tradition is based 
on the reality of modern Indonesia, not on the empirical basis of early Java itself. 
Just because the Dutch bit off more than they could chew geographically and 
included in their colony all the territories that became part of modern Indonesia, 
and Japanese war-time policy made Bahasa Malay the “national” language of 
Indonesia, are the Javanese to be denied their “classical” state? 

Had Java not been forced to become part of modern Indonesia, its “classical” 
roots would have remained distinct and would not have become muddled with 
those attributed to Indonesia. As such, the Javanese would not have been deprived 
of a “classical” tradition that is now denied them, not only because they have been 
forced to belong to a larger, modern entity known as “Indonesia” whose official 
language is Malay, but also because things modern are given more weight than 
things ancient. In short, the whole argument for this deprivation rests on privi- 
leging the modern nation of Indonesia; hence, the present over the past as well, 
what I have elsewhere called “present-centrism.’”” 

John Whitmore addressed the above kinds of issues in large part by using time 
rather than the state as organizing principle, so that more often than not we dealt 
with the “classical period” in, rather than the “classical states” of, Southeast Asia. 
That approach removed the nation-state as overbearing determiner of our analyses 
and conclusions. In the end though, and in terms of what we do in the classroom, 
it really does not matter much which methodology is used—the “classical period” 
or the “classical states” —that is, using time or the state as organizing principle for 
the study of this period. Either way, both are involved. If time is used to organize 
early Southeast Asian history, we must still address the role of the state during the 
period of time being studied. If the state is used as the primary organizing prin- 
ciple, time is also obviously very much a part of the picture. 

But outside the classroom and in the research and publications arena, using 
chronology as the organizing principle for the entire region, especially for the 
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“classical period” is simply not feasible for any individual scholar, particularly if 
primary (original and contemporary) evidence is paramount in our research. Such 
a study would require in-depth knowledge of several languages in their “classical” 
forms. One cannot be competent in all the early languages of “classical” Southeast 
Asia—Old Burmese, Old T’ai, Old Khmer, Old Vietnamese, Old Malay, Old 
Javanese, along with Sanskrit, Pali, and classical Chinese—with which to conduct 
primary research. 

One would also be required to master a variety of genre of sources across the 
whole of Southeast Asia—inscriptions, chronicles, religious treatises, verse, legal 
codes—along with the theoretical issues and problems derived from the disci- 
plines represented by those sources. Simply narrowing one’s focus on specific 
topics to (say) religious beliefs, Buddhist iconography, interior temple painting, 
or romantic literature—will still require competence in several research languages. 
In other words, chronology alone (the “period approach’’) as an organizing prin- 
ciple to deal with the subject of “classical” Southeast Asia when doing original 
research is simply unattainable. 

The alternative—using the “state” as fulcrum—is not only more feasible, but 
promises contributions to the field that are more original. By using one research 
language well that is both coterminous and emic, a much more genuine, sophisti- 
cated, and in-depth product is likely than if one’s research were spread over the 
entire region and dependent on secondary sources. Furthermore, dealing with a 
well-defined geographic region (such as the “heartland’’) of a particular “classical 
state” in which lived its major ethno-linguistic group, about whose history there 
exists coherent historical narratives written in the lingua franca of that state, can 
provide the kind of focus and clarity needed. But this need not be construed as 
privileging the center or the majority speakers of that language over that of “the 
periphery” and speakers of other languages. It is a false dichotomy in any case, 
for as the eminent, late Paul Wheatley once said, the periphery should be seen 
in terms of the center, not in opposition to it. Rather, the approach is simply more 
academically sound if conducting original research using original sources is one’s 
ultimate goal.'° 

If the state (rather than time) were used as the organizing principle for the 
reconstruction of “classical” Southeast Asia, then, how many “classical states” 
can be counted and what was their over-riding “nature”? Their number has not 
changed much since our graduate days, from approximately five to six. My current 
syllabus (with some reservation) has six. They include Pagan, Sukhothai/A yuthaya 
(with reservations), Angkor, Dai Viet, Sri Vijaya, and Old Mataram/Majapahit." 
One could argue for more (or fewer) “classical states, “but currently these are the 
primary ones on which there is some agreement amongst those immersed in this 
period and in their study.” 

As to their general “nature”, at least three of these six kingdoms (Pagan, 
Angkor, Old Mataram/Majapahit) were primarily agrarian based where agricul- 
ture was vital while trade was “only” important. Indeed, the best evidence there is 
for the domestication of annual cereals such as rice—probably the most important 
factor in the growth of population and the rise of political entities larger than 
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chieftainships in Southeast Asia—is dated earlier than the first contemporary 
evidence for trade as a commercial activity on a large enough scale to have been 
a stimulus for state formation. Only one so far has been demonstrated to have been 
primarily commercial in terms of its origins, development, and character: Sri 
Vijaya-Jambi, and that is still much later than the first “states” and/or polities 
derived from agriculture. There may have been other such maritime states that 
early as well, but as of this writing, only one in-depth, book-length study of a 
“classical period” maritime entity exists, particularly one whose case as a commer- 
cial entity, in terms of both origins and “nature”, has been made convincingly.'* I 
currently consider two of the above “classical states” to be hybrids: Sukhothai/ 
Ayuthaya and Dai Viet, the latter scenario supported by John Whitmore himself 
in a 2006 article'*—later Majapahit may also have been a hybrid “classical” state. 

The “nature” of “classical” Southeast Asia raises another issue: our current 
convention of dividing Southeast Asia into “Mainland” and “Island” categories. 
Although I have used this convention throughout this essay, the point I want to 
make here is that it reflects more twentieth-century academic structures and 
administrative concerns within many if not most Western (or Westernized) 
universities, than it does early Southeast Asia itself. The recruiting policies of 
history departments, for instance, perpetuate this “Mainland-Island” dichotomy 
by balancing their program along the same lines. “We already have an ‘Island’ 
historian in the department, so let’s hire a ‘Mainland’ person instead” is the usual 
argument. And over the years, these categories become part of our departmental 
teaching division-of-labor, which then becomes ensconced in our respective 
syllabi. The latter come to reflect the way we and our students “see” Southeast 
Asia and the way these academic traditions become institutionalized. When our 
syllabi are passed down to our students who then use them when they begin 
teaching, their students also “see” Southeast Asia the way our departments 
and mentors saw it. Thus, it is these administrative concerns and structures of 
twentieth-century History departments rather than the original data that have 
become, in many cases, the basis for defining (and misunderstanding) the “nature” 
of early Southeast Asia—certainly something we cannot justify. 

Remove this artificial, administrative organization of “Mainland” and “Island” 
Southeast Asia, reassess the evidence itself, and the picture is importantly 
different. Thus, for example, Java, although placed in “Island” Southeast Asia in 
academia, looks much more like Pagan and Angkor of the “Mainland” in “real 
life” (especially during the “classical period”) than Sri Vijaya of the “Island” 
world, while Ayuthaya and Dai Viet assigned to the “Mainland” in academia are 
more hybrids in “real life” possessing both agrarian and maritime features, looking 
like both agrarian and maritime states. 

Add to that tripartite division of the maritime, agrarian, and the hybrids, the 
hill regions that intersect them, and we end up with a quadripartite scenario.'* To 
my way of thinking, the latter is a much more accurate depiction of “classical” 
(and “post-classical”) Southeast Asia than the conventional “Mainland-Island” 
scenario, for it is based on the actual evidence gleaned from Southeast Asia 
itself, rather than on twentieth-century (mainly Western) administrative needs and 
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criteria of academic departments, or on “new” ways to look at Southeast Asia, 
often fed by theoretically minded scholars outside the discipline of history. 


The idea of a “golden age” 


A closely related historiographic issue raised by the term “classical” is the notion 
of a “golden age” in a country’s history, implying that little or no progress of 
importance was made thereafter.'® There is certainly plenty of evidence for that. 
Greece is not close to what it used to be in Mediterranean and world history, 
neither is Egypt, India, Turkey, Iran, Iraq, and China (although the latter is making 
a “comeback”). In Southeast Asia, neither Myanmar nor Kampuchea is nearly 
what they once were during the “classical period” when Pagan and Angkor domi- 
nated the region, and were the two most powerful, influential, sophisticated, and 
wealthy states that lasted nearly 400 years each. 

Yet—and even if the time frame of the discussion remains within the pre- 
colonial era only—one might still object on the grounds that the idea of a “golden 
age” privileges the distant past over the less distant past, and therefore, in general, 
also oldness over newness. That “privileging” is quite acceptable to me as long 
as it is sustained by the evidence, especially in a field where the number of those 
advocating the latter (newness) clearly surpasses that of the former (oldness). 
Besides, the primary evidence can show that the foundations under-girding much 
of pre-colonial (and in some cases, also post-colonial) Southeast Asia were laid 
during the “classical” period. 

Specifically, it was a time when: 


(a) the written “language of state” in almost every one of these “classical states” 
either remained the lingua franca of its national counterpart today or, in 
one case,'’ was changed (and then, arbitrarily) only during the twentieth 
century; 

(b) the religious traditions established in every one of these “classical states” 
remained the prevailing religion of its national counterpart except at Sri 
Vijaya and Majapahit; 

(c) the most fundamental principles surrounding the notion of leadership, legiti- 
macy, and authority, deeply embedded in patron-client relationships, became 
pervasive principles until today despite twentieth-century creations of formal 
apparatuses depicting parliamentary democracy, constitutional monarchy, or 
socialist centralism; 

(d) the prevailing economic systems of the “classical period” (agriculture, 
commerce and trade, or a mixture) were first developed on a “national” scale 
to become entrenched in religious and political institutions during the “post- 
classical” period; 

(e) the basic principles and concepts of civil and criminal law, steeped in both 
custom and religion, were defined, and in many cases, codified; 

(f) Southeast Asia’s social organization crystallized to remain very much a part 
of the fabric of society today. 
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In addition to establishing foundations, the degree and level of these accomplish- 
ments in most cases were never again attained during the rest of the pre-colonial 
period. In Burma, the only exception would have been the brief achievements of 
the so-called “Toungoo Dynasty” of the sixteenth century while centered at Pegu, 
a period of only sixty years, and, then, only or largely in military terms. Certainly 
the eighteenth-and nineteenth-century Konbaung Dynasty and period—which I 
consider to be “the bottom of the barrel” in Burma’s history and not its pinnacle— 
cannot match “classical” Pagan in any way. So too the differences between 
Angkor and Phnom Penh, which resemble those between Pagan and Mandalay: 
Angkor was the pinnacle, Phnom Penh, the bottom. I am not certain if scholars 
of Angkorian Cambodia would agree with that assessment, but can one really 
compare Angkor to Phnom Penh, by any reasonable index of measurement? One 
certainly cannot equate Angkor’s political, artistic, religious, military, or economic 
achievements with any other center or capital ever again in Kampuchea’s pre- 
modern (or even modern) history. '* 

In the maritime world, can Sri Vijaya-Jambi’s place in Malay history, at least as 
reconstructed by O. W. Wolters, compare with any other kingdom that followed? 
Is there any other state or polity in the maritime world that we can point to in 
the post-Sri Vijaya-Jambi period that assumed the same kind of central role 
Sri Vijaya seems to have played during its zenith, especially in terms of its 
regional and “international” influence, power, wealth, status, and image? The 
obvious example seems to be Melaka; but to Wolters, Melaka was a resurrec- 
tion of Sri Vijaya-Jambi.'? Even so, some might still consider Melaka more 
important historically than Sri Vijaya-Jambi, although at least in terms of one 
criterion—longevity—Melaka is hardly comparable: nearly seven centuries for 
Sri Vijaya-Jambi as opposed to two for Melaka. Here too, one must be careful of 
“present” and “cultural-centrism,” whereby an entity that existed during a period of 
time that happens to be closer to us (as a result, with better and more historical 
documentation) and one that had a more conspicuous impact (with regard to 
Western history in Southeast Asia) is “privileged” over one that is older and less 
conspicuous. 

As for Java, I see no reason to concede that “new Mataram” of the sixteenth to 
nineteenth centuries in any way surpassed “old Mataram” of the eighth and ninth 
centuries, or even the latter’s less glorious continuation in Majapahit. At least in 
the realms of thought and the art that expressed it (along with the wealth, power, 
and ideology that must have nurtured and sustained them), we never again see a 
Borobudur or Prambanan on Java. Whether or not Java even “belongs” only in the 
maritime world, as the field of Southeast Asian studies has it, is yet another issue 
already raised above. 

The “classical period”, then, was a “golden age,” a time when Southeast Asia 
developed its most distinctive character and attained pinnacles never (or seldom) 
again reached. Even when modernization (and colonialism) brought fundamental 
changes to the states and societies in Southeast Asia, their distinctive character 
(along with numerous, select accomplishments) was carried well into the modern 
period. The exception, of course, was “newly” arrived Islam and its impact on the 
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maritime world.” But even then, underneath it is presumably an older, Southeast 
Asian belief system that is still strong today. 

To be sure, some problems do arise when the notion of a “golden age” is 
analyzed within the framework of nationalist (as opposed to national) history, for 
invariably it tends to link a particular past to a particular present, thereby giving 
the latter guardianship over and custody of that past. In the academic world, those 
guardians and custodians are us historians. But in the “real” world of national 
politics, they are hardly academics but the movers and shakers of history who 
compete for control of the nations in which these “classical states” are found. The 
“winners” in the political struggle for supremacy, like it or not, are the “owners” 
and guardians of that past by default, and they are the ones who get to define 
and write that nation’s history, part of the victors’ spoils, if you will. The danger, 
obviously, is reinventing the past for present purposes. 

And that is precisely the reason for insisting on using primary sources in 
our research. For only such contemporary evidence can most convincingly 
make the distinction between what is invented and what is not. Only the 
primary evidence can show that the notion of a “golden age” is not all invention, 
all current nostalgia, all changeless, and a// propaganda used for later political 
and/or nationalistic purposes. We can measure that past by standard indices, 
both quantitative and qualitative. We can describe these kingdoms such as Pagan 
and Angkor and show their relative wealth, their creative talents, their power, 
their size and scale, their longevity, and compare all that to whatever came 
later. In other words, we can make a case that these states were representatives 
of a “golden age, “irrespective of how that past is being used (or abused) 
currently, inside and outside academia. The present political uses of the past and 
the past per se can be shown to be analytically and empirically distinct. 

Specifically, we can show that: 


(a) Pagan was the political and cultural foundation of the first Burmese state, of 
the Burmese speakers, and of the present nation; 

(b) Sukhothai/Ayuthaya (and other components of an earlier “Siam’’), of the T’ai 
and Thailand; 

(c) Angkor, of the Khmers and Kampuchea (and in part, of the T’ai as well); and 

(d) Dai Viet, of the Vietnamese and Vietnam. 


I tread with more caution when saying the same for Sri Vijaya-Jambi, the 
Malays, and Malaysia, for while the world attributed to (or claimed by) 
Sri-Vijaya-Jambi may have been larger than modern Malaysia, Nusantara, of 
Mataram/Majapahit,”' had to have been smaller than modern Indonesia, as the 
latter expanded to include an entity much larger than Java alone, which, by itself, 
would have been less problematic in terms of the present argument. That, and the 
fact that Islam generated and instituted such easily recognizable changes, makes 
it more difficult to see any continuity between the “classical” past and the Islamic 
past, which appears to have more links to the modern entities of Malaysia and 
Indonesia. 
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Certainly one of the conventions that should change is the issue of the “decline” of 
the “classical states,” particularly in terms of the causes, the chronology, and 
perhaps even the notion of decline itself. The generation of early twentieth-century 
colonial-era scholars of Southeast Asia led by the French scholar George Coedes 
considered the thirteenth century a period of “crisis” precipitated by the Mongol 
invasions with “repercussions” that were said to have caused the decline of the 
“classical” states of Southeast Asia.” Mongol activities during the earlier decades 
of the thirteenth century were also thought to have opened the floodgates that 
allowed the migration of “new peoples” (the T’ai speakers) into the major river 
valleys of “Mainland” Southeast Asia, while during the last several decades of the 
century, the Mongols’ direct military and political intervention in the “classical 
states” were said to have had important consequences for the birth of new polities 
and the demise of the “classical” kingdoms. These “new” political entities embraced 
two (alleged) “new” religious systems, Islam in the “Maritime” world and the 
Sinhalese brand of Theravada Buddhism on the “Mainland,” which were thought 
to have replaced the old Hinduism of the elites who ruled the “classical states.” 

This thesis was augmented by the American scholar Lawrence Palmer Briggs, 
who wrote in the late 1950s that Theravada Buddhism succeeded in replacing the 
older Hinduism because the former was a religion of the masses, whose “super- 
bolshevism” contrasted and conflicted with the (alleged) elitism of Hinduism.” 
Although Coedes himself never said that, he did consider Sinhalese Theravada 
Buddhism to have found a niche amongst the “common people” and the “masses.””> 
Both Coedes’ and Briggs’ interpretations were subtle academic celebrations of 
“people power” and democracy, sacrosanct Western ideologies of the twentieth 
century, which they had projected backwards onto the thirteenth century. 

John Whitmore’s 1973 syllabus acknowledged the thirteenth century as a 
period of change with the “appearance” of “new religious systems” and “new 
peoples” as well as the “disappearance” of “the old political systems.” However, 
he did not necessarily depict the period as one of “crisis” set in motion by the 
Mongols, nor attribute the decline of the “classical states” to a successful ideo- 
logical struggle between the masses and the elites. The “decline” thesis, then, had 
already been modified by the 1970s in the teaching of early Southeast Asia (at 
Michigan anyway), which subsequently found its way into the publications and 
research of that generation of students. 

The consensus today is that the Mongols did have some long-term demographic 
and more immediate political and military impact on areas of (especially “Main- 
land’’) Southeast Asia in the thirteenth century. However, and particularly in terms 
of direct military and political intervention by the Mongols in the life of the “clas- 
sical states”, it was not a catastrophe to the degree and scale heretofore alleged. 
Mongol success in this area has been exaggerated, even according to their own 
(Yuan) accounts, for, whenever they managed to take a capital of one of the “clas- 
sical states” (such as Dai Viet’s), they could not hold it, and invariably had to 
retreat. In Upper Burma as well, and contrary to convention, the Mongols did not 
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even reach the capital city of Pagan in their third and final attempt, and ultimately 
had to retreat from where they had been stopped, nearly 100 miles further north. 
Similarly, they could not hold Java—if in fact that invasion were historical and 
not myth—retreating shortly after a brief, initial advance into the interior. As for 
the Menam and Mekong River valleys, they did not appear to have made any 
inroads there at all. 

However, with regard to the long-term demographic repercussions attributed to 
general Mongol activities earlier in the century, there seems to be little objection. 
But that these necessarily had deleterious effects on the “classical states” need 
some re-thinking, at least some qualification. It is true that by conquering the 
Kingdom of Nanchao in northern Mainland Southeast Asia in the mid-thirteenth 
century, the Mongols may have opened the floodgates for the migration of T’ai 
speakers into the river valleys of Mainland Southeast Asia. And it also appears to 
be true that these newly arrived T’ai speakers formed new polities such as 
Sukhothai in what is now Central Thailand whose “rebellion” eventually may 
have had an impact on Angkor’s final demise. 

But Angkor was already declining from other internal and external factors, while 
the consequences of the T’ai migrations did not affect the other “classical states” in 
the same way. In Upper Burma, for example, the influx of the T’ai speakers (there 
known as the Shan) did indeed have a demographic and military impact on the 
kingdom of Pagan and its successor, Ava, with which both had to contend. But 
there is no evidence that the migrations caused the decline of Pagan or had anything 
directly to do with the origins and development of the new dynasty of Ava. Rather, 
the former was the result of internal institutional factors—such as the flow of 
wealth from the taxable to the exempt sector (the sangha)—a process that had long 
been in motion, while the latter was caused by local events and individuals. 

Indeed, I regard the migration of the T’ai speakers into Mainland Southeast Asia 
to have had numerous other consequences, most having to do with the birth of 
new entities than the death of old ones. The emergence of Sukhothai and some 
of its “sister” centers/polities such as Lopburi, Chiang Mai, Chiang Rai, and 
Sisachanalai were the direct results of the migration of T’ai speakers into the Menam 
River valleys during the early and mid-thirteenth century. And subsequently, it was 
mainly their institutions and populations that moved south to create the new entity 
called Ayuthaya, integrating with other institutions and populations that were 
already there and/or had arrived from the other direction: the maritime regions of 
Southeast and East Asia. In other words, the influx of T’ai speakers into Mainland 
Southeast Asia released by earlier Mongol activities, created more than it destroyed. 

With regard to the advent of “new religious systems” in Southeast Asia that 
competed with the old, elite Hinduism, it is true that a new religious system 
appeared in maritime Southeast Asia for the first time—Islam—which was said to 
have established “beach-heads” at Aceh by the thirteenth century, if not earlier. 
But it is not true that it replaced an older Hinduism. In Java, Old Mataram was 
Mahayana Buddhist earlier, and only much later did Hinduism appear to make its 
impact, so that it actually succeeded rather than preceded Buddhism there. By the 
time Majapahit emerged in the first quarter of the fourteenth century as center, the 
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conceptual system had become mixed: Javanese, Buddhist, and Hindu. Thus, it 
was a process that saw integration, not disintegration. Similarly, Sri Vijaya was 
Buddhist earlier, not Hindu, and when Islam appeared there, Sri Vijaya had long 
declined as the paramount maritime power in the region, the result of other, mainly 
economic and political factors occurring elsewhere in India and China: the “new 
religion” had little or nothing to do with Sri Vijaya’s decline. In the interior of 
Java as well, Majapahit had already begun to lose its dominant position by the 
time Islam finally made its way into the interior and became a prevailing institu- 
tion.” It seems to me therefore, that Islam in the maritime world accelerated 
certain economic and political trends and patterns already in motion, and thus may 
have been as much a consequence of, as a cause for any “decline”. 

It is also not true that the Sinhalese brand of Theravada Buddhism was new, 
reaching Mainland Southeast Asia only by the thirteenth century, as is often 
believed. The earliest evidence for both Theravada and Mahayana Buddhism 
precedes any recorded for Hinduism in most, if not all of Southeast Asia.’’ In 
Burma, the Sinhalese brand of Theravada Buddhism goes back approximately to 
the “Pyu” of seventh-century Sri Ksetra, if not earlier.”* The earlier presence of 
Theravada Buddhism elsewhere in Southeast Asia should also not be surprising. 

But with regard to the issue of whether or not Theravada Buddhism caused the 
decline of the “classical states” because its populist ideology challenged the 
prevailing elitist Hinduism of the old order, it is clearly twentieth-century wishful 
thinking. It is true that Angkor did, in fact, become Theravada Buddhist eventu- 
ally, absorbing its earlier Brahmanic-Hinduism and subsequent Mahayana 
Buddhist traditions. But Theravada Buddhism did not cause the decline of Angkor; 
it appeared too late. Indeed, one could argue that its emergence in Cambodia was 
a consequence of Angkor’s decline, not its cause.” 

As for Pagan, it had always been Theravada Buddhist both at the elite and 
commoner levels, and did not compete with an older, entrenched, elite Hinduism 
(or for that matter, any ideology). Indeed, Theravada Buddhism was a major 
factor in the origins, development, and growth of Pagan.*’ Similarly the T’ai 
states: their growth and development began with Theravada Buddhism, so it stim- 
ulated their emergence, rather than contributing to their decline (assuming that 
these T’ai states are considered “classical”’). Here as well, Theravada Buddhism 
neither destroyed nor replaced an earlier elite religious ideology; Theravada 
Buddhism was the religion both of the masses and the elite from the inception 
of these polities and had much to do with their origins and development. As for 
Dai Viet, it was Buddhist (not Hindu) from the state’s inception as well, and if 
Theravada Buddhism had an impact there, it has not been demonstrated to have 
been destructive to that state’s existence. 

The presumed destructive causal role of ideology aside, the general chronology 
attributed to the “decline” of the “classical states” (in the thirteenth century) is 
also largely unsupported by what we currently consider to be historical. Nearly all 
of the original centers of the “classical states” retained their paramount positions 
beyond the thirteenth century. Whereas the Pagan Dynasty did not technically 
“end” nor lose its position as center until the first quarter of the fourteenth century, 
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Sukhothai (if it is considered a “classical state”) did not lose its dominance until 
the mid-fourteenth century. Angkor was not abandoned until after the mid- 
fifteenth century and Majapahit did not “end” until about 1527. Sri Vijaya-Jambi, 
of course, had long lost its sway over the Straits of Melaka, while Dai Viet, as 
John Whitmore’s scholarship has established, never really declined in this era, but 
grew. And that leads us to the issue regarding the notion of decline itself and the 
distinction that should have been made between it and the idea of transformation. 

If convention contends that the great “classical states” declined in the thirteenth 
century, we should have asked what, exactly, was it that “ended” or “declined”? 
Was it the dynasty, the capital, the culture, the political system, the religion, the 
society, the population, the rice fields, the literature, the lingua franca, the army, 
the administration, the laws? It turns out that only specific dynasties and their line- 
ages changed (and even then, not completely), along with, in several cases, the 
locations of their centers. Everything else seems to have survived in one form or 
another. The conceptual systems, the economic resources, the population, the rice 
fields, the towns, the ports, the villages, the monasteries and temples, even many 
of the laws, remained more or less intact. 

The exception, of course, is Islam, and that, mainly in the maritime world. And 
even then, as noted above, one could legitimately ask whether or not the previous 
belief system was totally and suddenly replaced by Islam (that is, in the thirteenth 
century). Or was Islam actually superimposed upon, and integrated with an older 
religious foundation in an evolutionary process over the course of several cen- 
turies? Similarly, with regard to the maritime world’s “structure’”—the location 
of its ports, its established networks, its most lucrative products, its suppliers, in 
short all of its economic relationships—how much of that disappeared with 
regional conversions to Islam? I suspect none. 

Thus, if the patterns of the late thirteenth century were regarded not as decline 
but as transformation, resulting in a re-birth or a new birth, none of the “classical 
states” necessarily “ended”; they simply changed and were resurrected in some- 
thing new: Pagan in Ava, Sukhothai (and its sister cities) in Ayuthaya, Angkor in 
Phnom Penh, inchoate Thanh-long in a consolidated Dai Viet, Old Mataram in 
Majapahit, Majapahit in Bali,*! and Sri Vijaya in Melaka. Of course, the new 
entities had their own identity, character, and significance, but they were all built 
upon “classical” foundations. 

Change in the thirteenth century, then, need not imply decline. Although his- 
torians might find dramatic endings and crises appealing—after all, that is at the 
heart of our discipline’s premier organizational scheme of periodization—the 
evidence does not warrant such a conclusion with regard to Southeast Asia’s 
“classical states” and their systems. One can quite legitimately ask, therefore, 
whether or not there was even a “crisis” in thirteenth-century Southeast Asia. 


Toward a new/old pre- and post-“classical” Southeast Asia 


Since periodization remains the organizational principle for early Southeast Asian 
history, the mere presence of a “classical period” automatically implies (and 
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creates) both a “pre-classical” and a “post-classical” period. The “pre-classical” 
period, basically a reference to the millennium before the “classical states” 
appeared, has seen new scholarship in recent years that has affected our outlook 
on the origins, development, and nature of the “classical states” themselves. We 
now have a better and more precise notion of the way in which the “classical 
states” emerged, what their material bases were, and the relative importance of 
their intellectual and cultural foundations. This information stems from the 
research conducted by Southeast Asia’s pre-historians, archaeologists, linguists, 
and art historians,*” which turns on its head some previous conceptualizations, 
particularly that the origins of the Southeast Asian “classical state” was largely the 
result of trade and commerce. John Whitmore’s 1973 syllabus was quite prescient, 
for rather than attributing this period to one of trade and commerce, he character- 
ized it as one of “Political Growth (600—1000).” 

But even before this new scholarship appeared, he (and others of his generation) 
seemed to have always suspected that, and taught as if none of the “classical 
states” developed out of a vacuum anyway; they just did not know more precisely 
what and how much was there before. Now, archeological work in the respective 
countries in the past several decades has shown how much the “classical 
states” may have owed their origins to their predecessors, although in one case at 
least—Burma, about which I will have more to say below—it was the wrong 
predecessor.* 

There is much more information now on the “post-classical” era as well. With 
better knowledge and understanding of both the pre- and post- “classical” periods, we 
can also better place the time and space in which the “classical states” existed. In the 
1973 syllabus of John’s, they occupied a period of time between 1000 and 1200 AD 
and more or less the same space (except for Sukhothai and its sister polities). 
Basically, both the chronology and space are still viable, although the former needs 
to be extended a bit at both ends, and the latter, perhaps to include Sukhothai; or even 
a larger, regional “Siam” in David Wyatt’s sense. The new data we currently have 
suggests that most of the “classical states” began earlier than the eleventh century: 
Pagan, Angkor, Dai Viet, Old Mataram, and Sri Vijaya saw their origins between the 
seventh and ninth centuries (perhaps even earlier in the case of Sri Vijaya if one 
accepts O. W. Wolters’ analysis of the evidence), while that of Sukhothai/Ayuthaya 
was much later (if we include them as part of the “classical” era). 

The new information on both the pre- and post-“classical” eras have, in turn, 
led to the following chronology that I currently use in my classes for conceptual- 
izing the “classical states” (with some reservations regarding Sukhothai/Ayuthaya, 
as noted above). 


(1) Pagan: ninth—fourteenth centuries AD. 

(2) Sukhothai/Ayuthaya: thirteenth-sixteenth centuries AD. 
(3) Angkor: eighth—fifiteenth centuries AD. 

(4) Dai Viet: ninth—-fifteenth centuries AD (?). 

(5) Mataram/Majapahit: eighth-sixteenth centuries AD. 

(6) Sri Vijaya-Jambi: seventh—thirteenth (?) centuries AD. 
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By the time some of my students become professors and teach this period of 
Southeast Asia, the above scenario might no longer be viable or in fashion: there 
may be a larger or (even) smaller number of “classical states” with different dates, 
or (God forbid) no states at all! But a fundamental transformation with regard to 
the characterization of early Southeast Asia is unlikely to occur if we have done 
our job, and if we have been true to the evidence. And even if tomorrow’s dramatic 
political events will not change the evidence regarding the “classical” states, we 
still have to be continuously vigilant about the ability of such events to alter our 
characterizations of the “classical states” in order to suit more recent, fashionable, 
and politically correct interpretations. 

Although the historian is not totally immune from such external forces, the reasons 
for fundamental rethinking of old ideas—apart from discovering a new inscription or 
two with revolutionary import—should address the new kinds of questions being 
raised within academia itself, not those derived from the political arena. Especially 
important are the kinds of questions asked by our colleagues in “post-modernism” 
and “post-colonial” studies, although I should add that the archeologists and art his- 
torians doing conventional archeology and art history have significantly advanced 
our understanding of these “classical states” without necessarily addressing these 
new issues and fields, even if, in most cases, they are cognizant of them. 

In sum, scholarship during the past thirty years has both changed and retained 
some of the interpretations of the early 1970s with regard to the “classical states” 
and “classical period” in Southeast Asia. 


New interpretations of the “classical state” in Burma 


Leaving the details of the other areas of early Southeast Asia to my colleagues 
whose specialties they are, I now turn to Pagan, the “classical state” of Burma to 
describe how its research, scholarship, and understanding have changed (or not) 
since my dissertation was written under John Whitmore’s supervision in 1976. 

Prior to the fall semester of 1970 when I enrolled as a graduate student at Mich- 
igan, there had been at least two dissertations written on Pagan in the West: Maung 
Than Tun’s (better known as Dr. Than Tun) in history at SOAS in 1956, and 
Mozheiko Igor Vsevolodovich’s in 1965 in the USSR.* The first was focused on 
Buddhism in Pagan while the second was said to have been an account of the state 
in Pagan. While Than Tun’s work used the contemporary Old Burmese inscrip- 
tions of Pagan as his data, I cannot be certain of the latter’s sources, since I do not 
read Russian. But from English language summaries of the latter and direct 
knowledge of the former, it is clear neither had anything much (if any) to say 
about the problems and issues of Pagan as a “classical state.” One of the reasons 
is that even the notion of a “classical state” had not yet been raised in the field, 
while the discipline of history on Burma was almost totally devoid of conceptu- 
alization. Other well known scholars of Pagan who belonged to an earlier genera- 
tion, such as G. H. Luce and Charles Duroiselle, also had little or nothing to say 
about Pagan as a “classical state,” regardless of how valuable their contributions 
to the study of Pagan were otherwise.** 
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Since Than Tun’s and Vsevolodovich’s theses, there appears to have been only 
three more dissertations written in a Western language on Pagan in the discipline 
of history:** my own at Michigan, Tilman Frasch’s around 1996 in German at 
Heidelberg, and Geok Yian Goh’s in 2007 at the University of Hawai’i.2’ My 
German is hardly adequate to discuss Frasch’s work, but from the comments 
of others who do read it well enough and his publications in English with which 
I am familiar, he provides no discussion on Pagan’s role as a “classical state” of 
Southeast Asia.*® 
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In contrast is Geok Yian Goh’s dissertation on King Aniruddha of Pagan. 
Although it is a study gleaned from later texts rather than from Old Burmese 
inscriptions (as Frasch’s dissertation was), nevertheless, it addressed some very 
important issues pertinent to the present discussion: the hagiology and hagiog- 
raphy of King Aniruddha, his place in the history and historiography of Pagan, the 
latter’s impact on modern Burma’s popular film and literature, and Pagan’s place 
in the Theravada Buddhist ecumene of the time. She posits that Pagan, in the eyes 
of later Southeast Asia chroniclers, belonged to a much larger world than what 
later became known as “Burma”, a rather interesting thesis that dispenses with 
Pagan’s political and religious boundaries as inviolate, while suggesting that these 
notions were not as much the result of internal but more so of external perspec- 
tives. Aniruddha and Pagan are claimed as ideal (“classical”) models by this larger 
Theravada Buddhist world, whose texts declaring those sentiments were written 
only later, during the fifteenth to the early eighteenth centuries. Only then does 
Aniruddha and Pagan become an indispensable part of the legacy of “Burma”. In 
other words, the perception of Pagan’s “classicalness” appears late in these texts, 
and extends well beyond the country itself. 

There have been other dissertations written on Pagan in the West and in 
languages other than English and not in the discipline of history. Nina Oshegova’s 
work on Pagan painting was written in Russian,*” while Emmanuel Guillon’s on 
the Army of Mara was written in French at the Sorbonne in 1978.*° Other disserta- 
tions, not necessarily on Pagan nor by historians per se that have contributed to 
our understanding of Pagan as a “Classical State,” include Pamela Gutman’s 
history of ancient Arakan, completed at the Australian National University in 
1977, and Bob Hudson’s study of the Pyu millennium leading up to Pagan‘! 
produced in 2004 at the University of Sydney. Both bear some discussion. 

Gutman’s work showed that certain critical Indic concepts regarding king, 
state, and cosmos; rituals of state; and written Sanskrit itself existed in Arakan at 
Vesali prior to Pagan’s rise. To what extent Vesali directly influenced Pagan is not 
known for certain, but there are certain components of its conceptual system 
found in Upper Burma amongst the “Pyu” and at Pagan, although these could 
have come directly from Sri Lanka as well. Most notable with regard to the 
evidence from Arakan is the abhiseka chalice found there, used for royal corona- 
tions, which became the symbol (as microcosm) of the capital cities of Sri Ksetra, 
Pagan, and later, Mandalay.** Other Arakanese or Sri Lankan influences include 
the dhammaraja notion of kingship, and Vishnu as a prominent deity in the 
conceptualization of Pagan kingship (especially of King Kyanziltha). 

Bob Hudson’s research also covers approximately the same millennium. It 
focuses on the “Pyu” culture mainly in the “heartland” of Burma, the central Dry 
Zone and its environs, where the kingdom of Pagan subsequently rose to integrate, 
absorb, and replace that of the “Pyu.”* His work includes a detailed analysis and 
description of over a dozen urbanized settlements in Upper Burma, all of which 
suggest that some that had been previously relegated to the realm of indigenous 
myth and legend may be historical. Particularly important is his analysis of data 
based on modern technology such as GPS, along with thermo-luminescence and 
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radio-carbon dating, which established and confirmed in important ways the 
origins and development of Pagan as suggested by my own analysis using mainly 
Old Burmese epigraphy. 

Both Gutman’s and Hudson’s studies, perhaps inadvertently, also support the 
late Paul Wheatley’s thesis that urbanization was a necessary, preliminary phase 
in the development of the state. Both Vesali and the “Pyu” cities can be inter- 
preted to have been the pre-classical urban foundations for the rise of the “clas- 
sical state” in Burma, in the same way that Dvaravati, Funan, and the 
Phong-Giao-Truong settlements were the early urban phases for the subsequent 
“classical states” of Central and Eastern “Mainland” Southeast Asia: Ayuthaya, 
Angkor, and Dai Viet.“* One can probably say the same for Java and the founda- 
tions responsible for the emergence of Old Mataram in urban entities such as 
Walaing (Ho-ling in Chinese) and Taruma. The emergence of a “consolidated” 
Sri Vijaya may also have derived from its less-well-integrated urban political 
precursors such as Malayu, Tun-sun, Langkasuka, Tambralinga, Takkola, Bangka, 
Kan-t”o-li, and the rest. 

Not every scholarly publication on Pagan was preceded by a dissertation, 
however. The contributions of an even smaller group of scholars have also been 
important in adding to our understanding of that civilization. One that stands 
out is Pierre Pichard’s monumental eight-volume work entitled Inventory of 
Monuments at Pagan,” an exhaustive and detailed inventory of nearly 3,000 reli- 
gious edifices whose remains lie at Pagan. The data contained in these volumes is 
one of the most important contributions to the study of this “classical” kingdom to 
appear in many decades. 

Nor did all authors writing on Pagan begin their scholarly careers with Pagan as 
the subject of study. Some changed their foci to Pagan during the course of their 
careers. Elizabeth Moore, whose dissertation dealt with “The Moated Mu’ang of 
the Mun River Basin,’“* turned to Burma in recent decades to work on the archae- 
ology and art history of the immediate pre-Pagan period, which provided the 
Pagan period itself with the kind of importance that Hudson’s work has also 
provided.*’ Similarly, the research and publications of Janice Stargardt,** earlier 
focused on the archeology of South Asia are also important to the understanding 
of this early urban period and its implications to Pagan. There has even been work 
done by established scholars of totally unrelated areas, such as Lily Handlin of 
Harvard, a social historian of America, whose immersion in the Buddhist art 
of Pagan during the past decade has raised important issues that none (or few) of 
Pagan’s art historians themselves had even envisioned.” 

There are, of course, many other publications on Pagan meant for the general 
public and/or the educated tourist. However, these are of a different caliber, 
usually based on published secondary sources in English that saw no original 
research in the indigenous languages or any scholarly peer review process. As a 
result, their contribution to the scholarship on Pagan, particularly to the present 
academic issues being discussed, is minimal.*° 

Within Burma itself, although there are several Masters Theses in history on Pagan 
written in Burmese, the main contributor who published in English was the long-time 
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Burma historian mentioned above, the late Dr. Than Tun. Currently publishing in 
English are U Tun Aung Chain and U San Win, both from Yangon University’s 
Universities Historical Research Centre. Although their scholarship is not necessarily 
focused on Pagan, it is important indirectly to our understanding of Pagan.*! The 
several published works of the late premier archeologist of the country, U Aung 
Thaw, also contributed immensely to our knowledge of the millennium that preceded 
Pagan.” Of the same generation is U Myint Aung. Like U Aung-Thaw, he is also an 
archeologist trained in India who produced seminal research on important sites in 
both Upper and Lower Burma.* Noteworthy as well is the work of U Aung Myint, 
particularly his aerial survey of the ancient cities of Myanmar™ that has added 
considerably to our understanding of the larger context in which Pagan existed. 
Tampawaddy U Win Maung is another local scholar to be noted, whose current 
reconstructions of the palaces of the major centers, most recently “Aniruddha’s” at 
Pagan, have stimulated debate on several art historical and historical issues.» 

Although not all of the scholarly works singled out for mention above neces- 
sarily addressed the problems and issues pertinent to the “classical” period or the 
“classical states” directly, they are, nevertheless, still important in furthering a 
better understanding of the context in which Pagan emerged, and the substance of 
which Pagan was a part. The works of archeologists and art historians dealing 
with the pre-Pagan period, both the pre-Indian stone and metal phases of the coun- 
try’s pre-history as well as the “Indian” phase, provide the kind of information for 
a more sophisticated analysis regarding the foundations of Pagan than the highly 
inadequate conventional one of previous decades: more or less a history of ethnic 
rivalry or an assessment based on ethnic categories. And when Pagan finally did 
reach its pinnacle between the eleventh and thirteenth centuries, Burma’s art 
historians furnished both the analysis and data needed to make the case that it was 
indeed the “classical state” of Burma, at least in terms of art. The implied assertion 
in the phrase “classical’”—that Pagan had no subsequent artistic equal in Burma 
thereafter—is perhaps best demonstrated by their work on the painting, sculpture, 
and architecture of Pagan. 

The term “classical,” of course, suggests more than the pinnacle in terms of art 
and architecture; it also implies a zenith in terms of wealth, power, institutions, and 
ideas. And that has been the focus of my own research. Pagan: the Origins of 
Modern Burma was a substantial revision of my 1976 dissertation published in 
1985. It was devoted to an assessment of the “classical state” of Pagan in the ways 
noted above: wealth, power, institutions, and ideas. It was probably the first 
published book in the English language to analyze the kingdom as an institutional 
unit within a theoretical framework shaped by several disciplines (and fields) outside 
history; particularly anthropology, art history, and the sociology of religion. 

It was also the first to explain and demonstrate with original, quantitative 
epigraphic data, the institutional reasons for the decline of Pagan; namely, the 
consequences of the flow of wealth from state and society to the Sangha over a 
long period of time. Thus, in contrast to the convention at the time the dissertation 
was being written that Pagan declined as the direct consequence of the Mongol 
invasions (unfortunately still perpetuated today in both popular and scholarly 
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works), I attributed it instead to the above long-term, internal, structural contra- 
diction in Burmese society between state and religion. 

Myth and History, published in 1998, questioned the evidentiary basis and 
analytical viability of several other long-held conventions regarding Pagan’s 
history that have had important implications for interpreting and understanding it, 
as well as Ava’s, the kingdom that followed Pagan.** The study demythologizes 
these interpretations pertaining to mid- and late-Pagan history that have impor- 
tantly influenced the historiography of early Burma and Southeast Asia. Using 
contemporary evidence, the study refutes the conventions that: 


(a) the capital of Pagan was sacked and/or destroyed by the Mongols; 

(b) the Kingdom of Ava along with the so-called “Three Shan Brothers” were 
ethnically and culturally Shan; 

(c) the Ceylonese invaded Pagan, changing its royal lineage, art, architecture, 
and religion; 

(d) Narathihapade deserved the epithet, “the king who fled the Chinese”, and 

(e) King Kyawswa was murdered by the same famous three brothers before 
1300. 


Admittedly, most of these are rather esoteric early Burma issues. But they do have 
important implications not only for interpreting the final decades of Pagan and its 
“fall,” but also for the “rise” and character of its successor, Ava, and other conven- 
tions important to the understanding of subsequent periods in Burma and other 
“Post-Classical” (“Early Modern”) states of Southeast Asia. Perhaps equally 
important is the study’s use of original and contemporary sources to reassess what 
had become entrenched “historical truth.” 

The Mists of Ramanna, published in 2005, is also revisionist in the positive 
academic sense of the term and does much the same thing as Myth, but regarding 
a different convention. It totally changes (or should change) the way in which the 
history and culture of Pagan has been viewed theretofore: namely, as the benefi- 
ciary of Lower Burma’s Mon culture and civilization. Instead, it demonstrates 
with original and contemporary evidence that a long-held tradition I call the 
“Mon Paradigm,” on which virtually all of early Burma’s historiography has been 
based, is baseless. For it lay on the unproven assumption that there existed a Mon 
Theravada Buddhist kingdom in Lower Burma called Ramannadesa during the 
first millennium AD which was said to have provided the crucial ingredients for 
the development of Pagan civilization. 

The origins of this convention actually began in the late fifteenth century, but 
crystallized in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries when British political 
and military strategies needed for the conquest of Lower Burma in the First 
Anglo-Burmese War of 1824 and for subsequent control of that region, re-created 
the notion of an ancient Lower Burma led by Mon speakers. Subsequently, colo- 
nial officials “privileged” the Mon people and culture by characterizing them as 
the “Greeks of Southeast Asia,” who then became the sentimental favorites in 
colonial circles. These views eventually became academic conventions in the 
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historiography of Burma, especially since its colonial administrators also happened 
to be its scholars.*’ Their Burmese protégés, mainly of Mon cultural background 
(or linked to it in some way), thereafter “confirmed” those beliefs, all of which 
eventually became “historical truth” in the historiography of Burma. 

Mists demonstrates that the primary evidence does not support the Mon 
Paradigm in any way. Indeed, it was just the other way around: Pagan—and a 
north-to-south movement of civilization in general—provided the physical and 
conceptual wherewithal for the emergence of the first Mon state (or kingdom) in 
Lower Burma in the first place, and only by the late thirteenth century. Pagan 
owed its immediate origins more to “Pyu” civilization, while its development 
stemmed from influences coming directly out of Sri Lanka, North and South 
India, and China, rather than indirectly via Lower Burma. Pagan civilization owed 
virtually nothing to the Mon culture of Lower Burma, which succeeded, not 
preceded Pagan by several hundred years. 

Lower Burma owed its development to Upper Burma, not vice versa. Neither 
Thaton, the putative center of a putative Ramannadesa, nor the latter itself is 
mentioned in original epigraphy until the third quarter of the fifteenth century, 
while the original toponyms of virtually all urban settlements (that would consti- 
tute the infrastructure of any “state,” “kingdom,” or “polity” in Lower Burma 
prior to the fifteenth century) were first written in Old Burmese not Old Mon. 
Only several centuries thereafter were they finally re-written in post-fifteenth 
century Middle Mon in the script derived from Pagan. 

Another myth removed by Mists (with implications for the present political 
situation) is the long-held belief that the people called Talaing were Mon, whose 
etymology was said to have been derived from their “downtrodden” status vis-a- 
vis the Burmese speakers since early times. Not only were the Talaing not an 
exclusive reference to (if at all) the Mon people during the Pagan (and possibly 
Ava) periods, but their “downtroddenness” was total conjecture, a theme begun 
by Emil Forchhammer, probably for personal as well as academic reasons.** It is 
supported neither by the primary evidence, Mon or Burmese, nor by indigenous 
literature. The notion can be found only in the English language and belongs only 
to colonial historiography and its offshoot descendants. It is one of the most egre- 
gious myths in Burma’s history, and was made in part to confirm twentieth- 
century prejudices and affect certain political goals in the formation of a Union 
of Burma. The application of a similar analysis to other regions of South and 
Southeast Asia should be obvious. 

In the process, Mists also eliminated the mythology of King Kyanzittha (created 
by colonial historians to “prove” the Mon Paradigm), in turn dispensing with the 
related “Mon period” in Pagan history. That further challenges two very important 
conventions dependent on the former, namely: 


(a) that the immediate origins of the Burmese script was Mon (when it was 
actually Pyu and/or derived from South India); and 

(b) that the major forms of art and especially architecture at Pagan were “Mon” 
(when no such evidence exists for them in Lower Burma earlier or that the 
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Mon were connected to these forms in any way). The evidence here also 
demonstrates just the reverse: the Mon script of Burma and their most 
prevailing art forms in Lower Burma were influences that only subsequently 
moved from Upper to Lower Burma. 


In short, the earliest, primary evidence demonstrates that civilization (both in the 
conventional sense and more strictly in terms of urbanization) began in the 
agrarian interior and moved to the commercial coasts, and that the Kingdom of 
Pagan was responsible for the development of Lower Burma, not vice versa, 
particularly in terms of the latter’s culture and infrastructure. It was Pagan that 
provided Lower Burma with the wherewithal for turning a sparsely populated 
“frontier region” into an independent polity for the first time only by the late 
thirteenth century. 

What all of the above means in terms of the “classical” era is that the only 
securely dated evidence for “Indianization” (when South Asian writing systems, 
architecture, sculpture, and religious ideas were paramount) existed much earlier 
in Upper than in Lower Burma. Not only is it a later phenomenon in Lower Burma, 
but when it does appear, there is no unequivocal evidence associating it with the 
Mon people either; rather, it is with the “Pyu” and Burmese speakers whose 
cultures were found much earlier even in Lower Burma than that of the Mon, 
along with perhaps other South and Southeast Asians who were already there. By 
the time the Mon speakers appeared on the scene—which was not much earlier 
than the very late eleventh century—"Indianization” had been evident in Upper 
Burma for over a millennium. 

This has implications beyond Pagan, particularly for another convention 
regarding the “Mon kingdom” of Dvaravati, touted as the source of all Mon 
culture in Southeast Asia. Apart from the obvious but unexplained anachronism 
(Dvaravati is said to be the source of, but dated /ater than Ramannadesa), there 
needs to be more and better evidence for Dvaravati itself than the few obscure 
lines of a script (whose etymology is not unequivocal), written on a paltry number 
of undated inscriptions, the presence of a few coins, and the single word in a 
Chinese text that started the whole convention that we currently accept as histor- 
ical. Perhaps also needing additional discussion is the hagiology of Dvaravati that 
others have created on behalf of the Mon people. The current evidence on the 
subject suggests that both the hagiology and hagiography of the Mon of Burma 
(and Thailand) were not the creation of the Mon people themselves, but was done 
for them, mainly by colonial administrators and scholars, historians, missionaries, 
and their Burmese and Mon protégés. Why? Because it served late nineteenth- 
century colonial, and twentieth-century nationalistic political concerns; in other 
words, it made “history” commensurate with its desired consequences. 


The “post-classical” (early modern) period in Burma 


The post-classical period in Burma (fourteenth—nineteenth centuries AD) has 
seen an almost equally small number of dissertations and books.*’ The immediate 
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post-classical period, that is, the First Ava Dynasty (1364-1527) has seen none, 
hence, one of the reasons for my latest research to address this void. It is still in 
manuscript form and tentatively titled “Ava and Pegu: A Tale of Two Kingdoms,” 
and is a history of Ava and Pegu (Hamsavati) in the fifteenth century, to fill the 
gap between the Pagan and Toungoo dynasties. It deals with Ava and Pegu’s place 
in, and significance to, the country and region’s history in the earlier part of the 
so-called “early modern” period.” 

The data on Ava strengthens some of the conclusions reached in my 1985 
Pagan book, not least because the current database software now available allows 
far better precision in the analysis and formulation of the evidence concerning the 
flow of wealth to the tax-exempt Sangha. The discovery of several new inscrip- 
tions has also enhanced that thesis; indeed, to the extent that the same problem 
regarding the flow of wealth to the Sangha that beset Pagan can be shown to have 
afflicted Ava as well. It was a cyclical phenomenon in Burma’s history, as I had 
argued in Pagan and elsewhere.°' 

However, there were differences between Ava and Pagan with regard to this 
particular issue. Whereas Pagan’s landed wealth was virtually unlimited and its 
commercial revenues abundant, Ava’s was not, for not only was it being pressed 
from the north by the flood of Shan speakers into the northern Irrawaddy River 
Valley, but Lower Burma by then had formed a new, independent kingdom with 
Pegu led by Mon speakers. Although Ava also had less to give to the Sangha in 
terms of landed property, people, and money relative to the total wealth it had (as 
Pagan had already donated much of it), nonetheless, it gave as high a percentage 
as Pagan had done; hence, the continuing problem. 

But this raises another important question. How could have Ava (an agrarian 
state) even emerged, if, as I argued in Pagan, nearly 63 percent of its landed 
wealth had moved to the tax-exempt Sangha? In other words, what would have 
been its material basis if the state had lost that much of its landed wealth to the tax 
exempt sector? The Ava data suggests at least two answers. 

First, Ava “downsized”; it was simply a smaller kingdom. At its height, 
its southernmost myosaship (governorship) was Prome and Tharawaddy (some- 
times extending to Pathein and Yangon but only irregularly); its westernmost, 
Arakan; its northernmost, likely to have been Mogaung and Mohnyin; and 
its easternmost, Hsipaw, Nyaungshwe, and Mong-nai in the Shan Hills. Even 
then, these northeastern regions of Upper Burma were much more difficult 
to control with the increased migration of T’ai speakers and the growth in their 
political and military prowess, while Arakan was also beginning to grow 
economically with a surge in maritime commerce that would coalesce subse- 
quently in the sixteenth century into an independent kingdom called Mrauk-U. 
As for Lower Burma and its maritime provinces, they were no longer under 
Upper Burma’s control, but as noted, in the hands of a newly arisen Pegu. As a 
result, far fewer human and material resources were available to Ava at its height 
than to Pagan, all reflected in Ava’s art, military power, and the scale of its polit- 
ical influence. ‘’ Downsizing,” therefore, was a necessity, the only viable option 
available. 
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Second, Pagan’s loss of material resources to the sangha and other non-state 
sectors of society did not mean that this wealth disappeared into the universe 
forever. Rather, it had only changed hands. The economic foundations of Pagan— 
its irrigated lands, its demographic base, both its central and regional administra- 
tive personnel (and their descendants), its fighting men and materiel, the members 
of the Sangha—had not evaporated into thin air after its “fall” but remained intact 
in the Dry Zone of Upper Burma. Only, they were no longer well integrated and 
under the control of a single center after Pagan had lost its power and influence by 
the end of the thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth centuries. 

This was true for the resources outside Upper Burma as well. The maritime and 
mountain provinces that Pagan once held (or at least from which it received tax 
and/or tribute) had either reverted to their local powers, or had gone into the crea- 
tion of new polities. Both Pegu in Lower Burma, and (although less significant) 
the emerging political entity in Arakan, now enjoyed the resources Pagan had 
once controlled as tax and/or tribute, while the old and new Shan principalities in 
the far reaches of Upper Burma’s hills and mountains regained some of their 
economic and political autonomy. 

In other words, it was the relationships regarding the country’s wealth that had 
changed, the wealth itself remained largely intact. What Ava had to do, then, was 
to reconstitute those relationships. It was not a matter of recovering an absolute 
acreage of irrigated lands, tons of padi, chests of silver cash, or large numbers of 
people; but one of rebuilding and then regaining control of the apparatus (phys- 
ical and conceptual) that held the rights to those resources that Pagan had lost. 
And that was precisely what Ava did. 

And in doing so, Ava used the same institutions—the human resources, struc- 
tures, conceptual system, socio-economic and political strategies—that had made 
Pagan successful, so that Ava was, in effect, Pagan writ small. It preserved rather 
than destroyed Pagan institutions, so that culturally and demographically, it was 
still predominantly Burmese not Shan, as convention has it. Although the latter 
has already been disproved in Myth and History, | show more precisely and in 
greater detail in the manuscript how Ava was indeed a Burmese kingdom. There 
is not a single inscription (of over 300) recovered, poem, religious treatise, chron- 
icle, or any other text during this period recorded in the Shan (T’ai) language 
during the 163 years of the Ava Kingdom. All are in Pagan/Ava Old Burmese. 
Not until the “fall” of the Ava Dynasty in 1527 did a single Shan Sawbwa ascend 
the Ava throne, and when three did in 1527 after taking Ava, their collective 
reigns lasted no more than 24 years.” 

None of this is meant to imply that there was no interaction between Ava and 
the Shan Sawbwas, between Shan and Burmese speakers, or between Shan and 
Burmese culture; there were many and they were important. In fact, several of the 
Sawbwas were allies of Ava, and in times of crises, remained loyal to Ava rather 
than to their “fellow” Sawbwas. Thus, the historical significance of the kingdom 
of Ava and the Ava period to Burma’s history lies in its geo-political and cultural 
continuity with Pagan, not as convention has it, in any ethnic transformation of 
state and society. 
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That geo-political and cultural continuity also had an impact on Western and 
Central Mainland (perhaps even parts of Island) Southeast Asia. Ava’s very loca- 
tion astride the major migration routes southward acted as a barrier to the move- 
ment of the T’ai speakers further down the Irrawaddy and Chindwin River valleys, 
thereby diverting it northwest to Assam on the one hand, and the Menam on the 
other, preventing the development of what might have been a T’ai nation today 
that otherwise would have stretched from India to Cambodia. Had the T’ai 
speakers moved south down the Irrawaddy and Sittaung unhindered, they surely 
would have either absorbed or pushed the Burmese speakers farther south into 
what was then Mon speaking Lower Burma, who in turn might have been 
compelled to integrate or move farther south into what is now Malaysia, pushing 
the Malay speakers even farther into the other islands. In other words, the pres- 
ence of Ava where it was and when it was may have changed the fabric of Western 
and Central Mainland (and parts of Island) Southeast Asia forever. 

In terms of Lower Burma during these centuries, it was under the control of 
the first Mon state (polity, kingdom, “imagined community,” if you will) in 
the country: Pegu. Its origins lay at Martaban (Muttama, an Old Burmese word), 
a settlement farther south created by an expanding Pagan kingdom during 
the reign of King Narapatisithu in the very late twelfth and early thirteenth 
centuries. As reported in the earliest Mon “chronicle” extant today (which is dated 
to the mid-sixteenth century), the founder of the Muttama Dynasty was one 
Wagaru whose mythical origins on his mother’s side goes back to a demoness. 
But historically, and as a human, his political origins and growth point 
more towards Sukhothai and the T’ai speakers and other regions of the Malay 
Peninsula than to Upper Burma and Pagan. Only when sometime in the mid- 
fourteenth century, descendants of the dynasty he founded finally moved to Pegu 
(or Payku, another mid-thirteenth-century Old Burmese, not Mon word) did the 
first ever independent Mon Kingdom of Burma emerge. It lasted for approxi- 
mately another two centuries until it was conquered by Toungoo, an Upper Burma 
dynasty in the first half of the sixteenth century, thereafter becoming the seat 
of that dynasty which later conquered most of Western and Central Mainland 
Southeast Asia. 

What has become clear is that the most important relationships between Ava 
and Pegu occurred during the fifteenth century, when both were at their pinnacles 
of power, not during the “classical” (Pagan) period as convention would have it. 
And precisely because they were quite different in nature—Ava was an inland 
agrarian state, Pegu, a maritime commercial entity—they needed each other in 
crucial ways. In part, that explains why neither destroyed each other when they 
had the chance. Rather, they borrowed from and interacted with each other exten- 
sively. In that relationship, Ava was most often the model for Pegu, not vice versa. 
Indeed, in terms of minority influences on the majority, it was the Shan (with 
nearly 9 percent of the population of Burma today) much more than the Mon (with 
about 2 percent) who affected the history of Ava most significantly. There is 
much more to this “upstream—downstream” dualism between Ava and Pegu, but 
that will have to wait until the manuscript is complete. 
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Where do we go from here? A high priority for me is to enhance the teaching, 
research, and publishing of the pre-1500 period in Southeast Asian history. A 
cursory glance at the courses offered by major centers for Southeast Asian studies 
around the world shows quite an imbalance between the “classical” and “modern” 
periods. The ratio of scholars conducting original research and (hence) the number 
of books published on the “classical” period is equally uneven. In the past four 
decades or so, approximately one book in English based on original and primary 
sources on the history of the “classical” period (or state) has been published 
approximately every decade, if even that. The reasons for both the dearth in 
teaching and publications vary, and range from the small number of scholars 
currently involved in primary research on the period, the difficulty of the languages 
involved (hence, the time it takes to produce these kinds of books and to convince 
new graduate students to commit to the subject), the concerns publishers have 
with the perceived limited marketability of the subject, and the privileging of 
“currentness” as intrinsically more valuable than the past. These are things over 
which those of us immersed in the subject have very little control. 

But there is something we can do to strengthen at least one of the priorities 
noted above: publishing a good text on the subject.“ Although most historians 
tend to be “loners” when it concerns research and publishing, sometimes we can 
and do cooperate in advancing knowledge about the field. Despite the kinds of 
difficulties noted above that limit our study to individual “classical states” or even 
more focused topics within each, we can take an approach that has proven to be 
quite successful. I am thinking of a text modeled after Jn Search of South- 
east Asia (and its sequel, The Emergence of Southeast Asia). What I envision is 
less a “group-essays” approach with individuals writing on different, even if 
closely related topics, than one in which the group writes as “one author” on a 
focused topic. It will be a far more difficult task, especially when dealing with 
strong-minded individuals, to write as one and stick to a particular set of agreed 
parameters. But it has the potential to produce the kind of “tight” narrative 
demonstrated by the works noted above. 

The expertise to produce such a text on the “classical states” (or period) of 
Southeast Asia already exits, although the scholars are scattered globally, each 
with a particular set of academic circumstances. But that is not an insurmountable 
problem. In addition, there are sufficient numbers of scholars in art history and 
archeology today who have been working on the millennium before the “classical 
states” who can also contribute to the foundational context from which the “clas- 
sical states” emerged. Similarly, there currently exists a group knowledgeable 
about the “post-classical” (or “early modern”) period that can provide not only an 
appropriate “ending” to the “classical” period but introduce its own era. 

So, as I envision it, Part I of this text will deal with historiographic and other 
conceptual issues; Part II, the geo-historical context in which the “classical states” 
emerged; Part II, the “classical states” themselves, the bulk of the study; and Part 
IV, the epilogue to the “classical” cum preamble to the “early modern” periods. 
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The success of such a project may ultimately hinge on leadership and financial 
backing, for among other things, it needs to provide some sort of realistic incen- 
tive, even in the pursuit of such a worthy goal, to pull together such diverse 
scholars with different priorities, interests, approaches, and schedules. Of course, 
one of these scholars should be John Whitmore himself. 

John Whitmore’s 1973 syllabus at the University of Michigan entitled 
“Southeast Asia to 1300” anticipated many of the issues addressed in this essay, 
despite the fact that at the time much of the research now available on the subject 
had just begun (and was certainly not yet complete), and many questions asked 
today were unasked. That prescience is a tribute to John as a genuine and reflec- 
tive historian of early Southeast Asia, a de facto position he continues to occupy 
in our hearts. And despite the difficulties that beset John that would have turned 
many others less true to the discipline and field into non-contributing bitter cynics, 
it is neither in his scholarship nor in his personality. And for that, we who studied 
directly with him as well as those who did not but nonetheless benefited from his 
research and writing are forever grateful. 


Notes 


1 Ihave addressed the “classical” issue elsewhere and do not want to repeat it here except 
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“classical period.” 
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Cambodia’s (as inferred by David Wyatt’s article), then the “decline” to Ayuthaya was 
not as “bad” as the “decline” to Phnom Penh. If, however, Sukhothai/Ayuthaya were 
the “golden age” of the modern Thai nation-state and not Angkor, then the above argu- 
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Thanh-long and Hue, although I leave that to Keith Taylor, John Whitmore, and other 
scholars of Vietnam’s early history to decide. 
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University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 2000; and Victor Lieberman, “The Burmese 
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4 Sojourning communities, 
ports-of-trade, and commercial 
networking in Southeast Asia’s 
eastern regions, c. 1000-1400 


Kenneth R. Hall 


This study is a continuation of research on Southeast Asia’s early economic 
history I began as John Whitmore’s graduate student at Michigan.' Consistent 
with this collection’s other contributions that honor John Whitmore’s career, my 
study has a connection to Vietnam. It addresses the Vietnam coastline’s early 
networked maritime linkages, not by focusing on Vietnam’s trading ports and 
their trading communities directly as John has done in a series of detailed articles,” 
but by situating the Vietnam coast’s participation in the wider South China Sea 
international and regional trade. This study highlights the era of the Song and 
Yuan dynasties, c. 1000-1368, when the Vietnam coastline became a critical 
point of intersection between the networked Middle East to China maritime trade 
and developing secondary international commerce in Borneo, the Philippines, and 
the eastern Indonesian archipelago, and the regional consequences. 

Most of the previous scholarship on the pre-1500 Eastern Archipelago region 
has focused on the documentation supplied in the limited number of surviving 
Song-, Yuan-, and Ming-era texts. The earliest are the Song dynasty’s merchant 
shipping offices’ (shih bosi) lists of the assorted commodities imported and 
exported at Guangzhou, Hangzhou, Quanzhou, and Mingzhou, south China’s 
principle ports of trade; Song and Yuan court records that document tributary 
missions to and from Southeast Asia’s courts (e.g. Song huiyao zhiguo; Songshi); 
and other assorted texts by Chinese authors that provide their collected overviews 
and commentaries on the trade routes, the most notable of which is the perspective 
of the Song-era port superintendent Zhao Rugua (1225; Zhufan zhi), supplemented 
by the remnants of the Yuan-era gazetteer of Chen Dazhen (1304; Dade Nanhai 
zhi) and the account of the 1328-1339 voyages from China into the Southern 
Ocean by Wang Dayuan (1349; Daoyi zhilue).’ This study moves beyond textual 
analysis in pairing the Chinese documentation with the archeological evidence 
derivative of Southeast Asian excavations over the past fifty years, to discuss the 
importance of the distribution and concentration of Chinese ceramics and 
epigraphic references, as these provide local evidence that confirms or modifies 
the Chinese literary overviews and court records. 

Above all, the local evidence counters the continuous pre-1400 Chinese literary 
affirmations of continuity among the regional polities that submitted to China’s 
tributary system.* Archeological remains demonstrate that the local reality was 
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one of periodic transition among several regional port-polity centers, and that the 
early Chinese literary references to place were coastline-inclusive rather than 
specific to a single and continuous port. This study is especially concerned with 
developing commercial networking among the fluctuating ports and port-polities 
in the eastern Indonesian archipelago region referenced in the Chinese texts, as 
societal development in the eastern Indonesian archipelago region was in some 
way reactive to new international trading opportunities during the 1000-1368 age, 
and how this age was foundational to the Ming era late fourteenth- and fifteenth- 
century “age of commerce” that preceded significant European entry into the 
Indian Ocean commercial realm after 1500.° 

An initial overview of the trade routes between China and eastern Southeast 
Asia provides a corrective view of a region that has been collectively categorized 
as continuously peripheral to the main Indian Ocean maritime route that connected 
China to India previous to 1500.° Instead, Roderich Ptak’s detailed studies of 
China’s import of the products from this “periphery” demonstrates how this 
previous marginal region became a major factor in the Song-Yuan era’s trade, 
especially as the “Eastern Ocean” region, as it was known to the Chinese, 
responded to increasing Chinese and Western demand for Borneo and “spice 
island” ecological products. Archeological remains document local response by 
consumers and suppliers of a variety of commodities, networking among new 
coastal communities, and associated upstream—downstream communication.’ 
This study concludes with a brief consideration of the maritime communities 
active in the eastern Indonesian archipelago region during the Song and Yuan 
eras, notably multi-ethnic maritime diaspora that included Southeast Asians, 
“Arabs,” and increasing numbers of Chinese sojourners. 


Commodities and international maritime networks in the 
eastern Indonesian archipelago 


Roderich Ptak’s publications on the networked China trade with the eastern 
Indonesian archipelago during the Song and Yuan eras are based in his analysis of 
the Chinese literary and dynastic sources. Herein Ptak highlights the development 
of the Chinese and Western import of cloves from the Maluku, nutmeg from the 
Banda Islands, camphor from Borneo, sandalwood from Timor, and tortoise shells 
from a variety of eastern archipelago sources.’ He establishes that these products 
were in demand in Song and Yuan China as medicinals and aromatics (ding xiang/ 
xiangyao) that were “fine articles” (xise/jinque) subject to government monopoly 
or, alternatively, “coarse goods” (zuse) that were available for open market 
exchange. In the case of cloves and nutmeg, Ptak asserts that market demand in 
China was low in volume but high in price. There was more in-volume demand in 
India and the Middle East markets for Maluku cloves and Banda nutmeg during the 
1000-1300 era.° Since camphor was also a product of the Barus region of western 
Sumatra,'? Sumatra’s camphor was more likely to satisfy the demands of Western 
commerce. In contrast, China became the major consumer of Borneo’s camphor 
which replaced previous Chinese dependency on Sumatra camphor." In return for 
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their supply of this variety of exotic goods, eastern archipelago-based suppliers 
received ceramics, copper and iron articles, textiles, assorted Western goods (e.g. 
Middle East glassware and beads), and Chinese and other minted coinage. 

Ptak tracks the developing eastern Indonesian archipelago trade routes c. 1000- 
1400 as these were portrayed in the Chinese sources. He notes that the Song era 
literary documentation does not establish a numerically significant or direct 
Chinese ethnic presence in the eastern Indonesian archipelago. During the 1000- 
1300 era multi-ethnic maritime sojourners, including but not dominated by Middle 
Easterners/Muslims (“Arabs”) based in north Java, eastern Sumatra, northwest 
Borneo, and in the Cham region of coastal central and southern Vietnam were the 
major suppliers of eastern Indonesian archipelago “jungle” and sea products to 
China’s ports, notably Guangzhou.” Instead eastern archipelago commodities 
from Banda, Timor, and Maluku appear in lists of tributary goods presented as 
re-exports available at Java, Sumatra (Srivijaya), Vietnam (Champa), and Borneo 
(Boni) ports. By the late thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Yuan era, however, 
Chinese merchants, most of whom were Chinese sojourners based in Southeast 
Asia’s ports, were in direct contact with the eastern Indonesian archipelago. 
Southeast Asia-based Chinese sojourners joined other multi-ethnic seafarers as 
intermediaries in supplying eastern Indonesian archipelago products to the inter- 
national marketplace. In contrast, China’s most important port during the Yuan 
era, Quanzhou, drew alternatively from a Sulu Sea route via the Philippines." 
Ptak and others place focus on west coast Borneo as an even more prominent 
intermediary in Yuan era China’s trade for eastern archipelago commodities, as 
also the source of eastern archipelago and Philippine regional products available 
and exported from Cham ports along the Vietnam coast." 

Cham coastal ports, which were linked by a direct sea passage to South China 
coast ports, were better situated for a direct ocean crossing to the eastern archi- 
pelago region, as also to avoid the treacherous maritime passage through the 
Macclesfield Bank, which was notable for its unpredictable wind, weather, and 
water depths. Ports on the northern Vietnam coastline were, by contrast, dependent 
on linked exchanges with South China’s coastal emporium, which, as represented 
in Map 1, also networked with the eastern archipelago regions by a navigational 
passage north of the Macclesfield Bank.’ 

The development of the alternative China market contact via the Sulu Sea route 
to the eastern archipelago changed Chinese understanding of the international trade 
routes, in terms of “small Western Ocean” (Xiao Xivang), “small Eastern Ocean” 
(Xiao Dongyang), and “Big Eastern Ocean” (Da Dongyang) categorizations. These 
inclusive references first appear in the Yuan-era gazateeer Dade Nanhai zhi 
(“Records of the Southern Ocean during the Dade Reign,” 1304). Here the first 
“ocean” consisted of the Gulf of Thailand, eastern Sumatra, and Sri Lanka, and led 
to the markets of India and the Middle East; the second was based in the Philippine 
Sulu Sea region; the third was the coastline of Borneo, the Java Sea and Java, the 
Flores and Banda Seas, the Celebes Sea, the Makassar Straits, Banda, and Timor. 

The prominence of this new “Eastern Seas” network is confirmed in Wang 
Dayuan’s Daoyi zhilue (1349-1350) account of his two voyages in the Southern 
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Seas, the first to Southeast Asia (1328-1333) and the second to India and Africa 
(1334-1339), as he distinguishes between the “Western Ocean” (Xiyang) the 
region west of the Straits of Melaka, and the “Eastern Ocean” (Dongyang) that lay 
to its east. As Ptak’s study of the Chinese dynastic and marketplace records 
substantiates, in the Yuan era view the “Western Ocean” was still the most impor- 
tant, politically and economically, although the exotic products of the “Eastern 
Ocean” were in greater demand among Chinese consumers. Thus the Yuan literary 
references give the eastern regions and their products greater equity than was the 
case in the Song-era sources. These Yuan-era sources are also more detailed in 
their delineation of the eastern sea regions that were product sources than is the 
case in the subsequent Ming-era sources, which are almost exclusively focused on 
the western regions, due to differing Ming political and economic ambitions.’® 

As noted, during the Song era south Sumatra (Srivijaya), Java, and Vietnam 
(Champa) port-polity primary intermediaries supplied China’s marketplace with 
eastern archipelago products that derived from networked western Borneo 
secondary ports of trade. The 1225 Zhufan zhi overview is substantiated in the 
records of the diplomatic missions to the Song court, in which the specified port- 
polities of the noted coastlines presented eastern archipelago products that were 
said to be readily available at their ports. In Zhao Rugua’s account major Java Sea 
and South China Sea marketplaces networked with Borneo (Boni), which in turn 
sub-networked with Butuan (Buduan in northern Mindinao) and Mindoro/South- 
west Luzon (Mayi) in the Philippines, and beyond to the southern eastern archi- 
pelago reached via a southern Borneo and the Java Sea passage (see Map 3). 

The Borneo coastline was a continuing and more prominent factor in Yuan- 
era trade. Yuan-era sources acknowledged that Boni provided access to eastern 
archipelago products that now arrived by way of the Sulu Sea region via the 
Philippines, which was also in direct contact with China’s marketplaces as an 
alternative to an exclusive dependency on Borneo as its trade intermediary. At 
that time China might also have received eastern archipelago products from 
west coast Borneo by way of the Java Sea, via a new south Borneo port-polity 
intermediary realm the Chinese knew as Tanjongpura."" 


Brunei and the Song/Yuan Era eastern archipelago trade 


As previously cited, the Chinese literary sources universally demonstrate that 
west coast Borneo became a prominent product source as also the site of a major 
international intermediary port during the Song era. Zhou Rugua (1225) acclaims 
the west Borneo Boni coast to be the source of rhinoceros horns, benzoin, camphor, 
tortoise shells (these four exports were used in anpyretics, diuretics, amalgesics, 
and tonics), beeswax, and lakawood; its imports were porcelain, jewelry, 
cosmetics, silks, Middle Eastern glass, gold, silver, and tin.'’ In his account the 
Boni coast was the premier gateway to the “East Sea Route” (Jiao-guang). 
Sojourning South China Sea-based merchants left Champa ports by the northeast 
monsoon and crossed to Boni, where they might travel north to the Philippines, to 
southwest Luzon, Mindoro, or Batuan, or were satisfied to acquire Philippine and 
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eastern Indonesian archipelago products in Boni’s port. Historians and archeolo- 
gists debate whether any Song-era China-based traders ever went to Boni 
and beyond, or if they were content to acquire “Eastern Sea” products at Cham, 
Srivijaya, or north coast Java primary ports, where a variety of overseas diaspora, 
inclusive of Southeast Asia-based Indian, Chinese, and Middle Eastern sojourners, 
acted as their intermediaries.”° 

Scholars contend the site of Boni. Based on the analysis of local deposits of 
Chinese ceramics and other accompanying archeological evidence, current 
consensus is that the Boni polity identified in Song and Yuan records periodically 
shifted. Scholars generally agree that during the Song era, Sarawak coast port- 
polities were dominant, but in the Yuan era and following Brunei river mouths, 
notably at and around Kota Batu, were Boni.*! The earliest China evidence of 
their Boni relationship is the Songshi court record that in 977 two Muslim envoys 
were emissaries of the “King of Boni”.” The envoys presented 20 taels (24 oz.) 
of “Borneo camphor”; 160 taels (192 oz.) of “second-rate Borneo camphor”; 
220 taels (264 oz.) of “third-rate Borneo camphor”; five pieces of “Borneo 
camphor planks”; 100 pieces of turtle shells; three pieces of white sandalwood; 
and six ivory tusks.” 

The Songshi court account, consistent with the cited Chinese literary records that 
purposely highlight information useful for navigation, reported that Boni was a 
forty-five day journey from Java, 40 days from Srivijaya and 30 days voyage from 
Champa. Boni’s goods were arriving in China’s marketplaces via these three inter- 
mediary port centers. The importance of the west coast Borneo secondary port is 
demonstrated in the Songshi account of an 1156 Srivijaya tributary presentation 
that included nine pieces of plum-flower shaped “Borneo camphor,” 200 taels 
(240 oz.) of “Borneo camphor planks,” as also 117 katis (146.2 Ibs.) of cloves 
(from the Malukus), 127 katis (165 Ibs.) of nutmeg (from Banda), and 10,750 katis 
(13,975 Ibs.) of sandalwood (also an eastern archipelago product, likely from 
Timor). Ina following 1178 Srivijaya mission that highlighted its intermediary role 
as the source of Borneo products, Srivijaya’s envoys presented the Chinese court 
four pieces of “plum-flower shaped Borneo camphor planks” weighing 14 katis 
(18.2 lbs.), 210 katis (273 Ibs.) of nutmeg, 210 katis (273 lbs.) of benzoin, 150 katis 
(195 lbs.) of turtleshell, and 1570 katis (2041 lbs.) of sandalwood.” 

Zhou Rugua asserts that the early thirteenth-century Boni port’s population was 
10,000, who populated a “city” surrounded by timber walls, and defended by a 
“defense force of 150 ships.””° Its “king” wore Chinese silks on special occasions; 
he and his elite regularly wore gold jewelry and imported cloth from Java that 
contained gold threads.” Zhou Rugua enumerated the local riverine systems 
subordinate to Boni, with the note that the populations among these places traded 
with Boni in small boats and dressed and had diets similar to Boni’s. Among these 
were Xi Fenggong (River Serudong), Shimiao (Sibu), Hulumandou (Martapura), 
and Suwuli (Matan), all in his mind networked Boni’s sub-regional ports on the 
west and south coastlines of Borneo. 

While the secondary regional port-polities linked to Boni ports remained 
the same, the wider realm networked with the Borneo coastline reported in the 
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1304 Nanhai zhi had changed, seemingly due to the new prominence of an as yet 
unidentified polity on the southwest Borneo coast, perhaps centered at modern 
Pontiaiak, that the Yuan era sources knew as Tanjongpura. In Chen Dazhen’s 
early fourteenth-century account Boni’s trade realm was now focused to the north, 
linked to a Philippines-Sulu Sea network, while Tanjongpura’s linked ports were 
on south Borneo’s Java Sea coastline. Boni’s domain was said to include south- 
west Luzon (Maleiluo), Mindaro (Mayi), Butuan (Butuan), Sabah (Shahuzhong), 
Sarawak (Yazhen), and the Sarawak pirate lair of Manalonu. In the Yuan sources 
Tanjongpura, not Boni, was then preeminent over the southern route to the eastern 
archipelago. Tanjongpura’s networked realm consisted of Lundu and Shaluokou 
in western Kalimantan, Banjarmasin (Biannuxin), Sulawesi (Bindixian), Makassar 
(Mengjiajian), Maluku (Weilugu), and Banda (Bandan).”’ 

A Chinese tombstone inscription dated 1264 recovered in the Brunei estuary, 
commemorating “Master Bu,” provides a vital local window on Boni’s thirteenth- 
century trade networking. The tombstone was discovered at a Muslim cemetery at 
Jalan Tutong in the Kota Baru area, near the Kedayan tributary river of the Brunei 
River. Since the tombstone is inconsistent with the later-dating tombstones and 
other archeological remains that dominate this cemetery, archeologists assume 
that the tombstone was moved to its recovery site from its original placement in 
the Kota Baru area, where archeological sites have extensive thirteenth-century 
China artifacts.’ This 1264 tombstone takes on special significance because its 
beneficiary was a Chinese official from Quanzhou, an emissary to the Boni court, 
descended from the powerful Bu merchant clan.” 

This inscription and China sources establish that the Bu family had come from 
Arabia to China by way of the “South Seas,” probably from Southeast Asia. Bu 
Kaizong migrated to Quanzhou, were he received an imperial official’s rank, 
likely due to the value of the goods he imported, and thus established his family. 
At least two of his sons served as imperial prefects. The third was Bu Shougeng 
(d. 1296), who by the mid-1270s served concurrently as Superintendent of 
Maritime Trade at Quanzhou and Zhaofushi, “Master of Pacification,” a term 
designating local military commanders.*° Shougeng’s prominent role corresponds 
to other evidence that the Quanzhou Muslim community was widely accepted 
in the transitional late Song and early Yuan eras. The family assumed a critical 
role in the negotiated surrender of Quanzhou to the Mongols, and they were 
subsequently rewarded with administrative positions in Quanzhou and the wider 
Fujian region during the early Yuan era. They dominated Quangzhou’s foreign 
trade for over thirty years. During this time Bu Shougeng was in charge of 
many public and private ships, including a ship wrecked at Houzhou, six miles 
(10 kilometers) from Quanzhou.*! 

A contemporary China reference is valuable as a cross-reference to the tomb- 
stone inscription, in its provision of the background on the deceased’s biography: 


During the Shaoding regime of the Song Dynasty (1228-1233) there was a 
Jinshi (successful candidate in the highest imperial examinations) named Bu 
Zong-min, assistant sub-prefect in Wen Ling, who was promoted to Chief 
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Censor in Beijing. In 1236, he was commissioned as an envoy to [Dai Viet]; 
In 1238, he was sent to Champa; in 1247, he was reassigned to Boni, where 
he subsequently died at his post. He had three sons: the eldest named Ying, 
the second was Jia and the third name Lie. Ying went to Boni, Bu Jai served 
in Quanzhou as the official in charge of foreign trade [over the Western 
Ocean, X7 Yang]. For five generations the Bu served with distinction as 
envoys in Quangzhou (Zhancheng), as the official in charge of trade. At the 
end of the Song dynasty the Bu family rebelled, Bu Shougeng sailed to live 
in the Philippines; it is said he went to Mayi (Mindoro) and also said to 
Baduan (Batuan).* 


In addition to the tombstone’s definitive evidence of early thirteenth-century 
diplomatic and commercial networking between Boni/Brunei and China, it also 
raises issues relative to the level of interaction between Boni and Quanzhou, and 
how this relationship might have supported the establishment and subsequent 
growth of a resident Muslim community in the Brunei region. The tombstone’s 
“Master Abu,” who in some way networked with the Quanzhou-based Islamic 
community, implies the intermediary role of China in the transmission of Islam 
from China to Brunei. A China source of conversion opposes previous speculation 
by scholars that Brunei conversions were consequent to the local significance of 
“Arab” sojourning merchants networked with the Middle East, or, alternatively, 
Muslim merchants of Middle Eastern heritage based in Champa or Straits of 
Melaka coastline port-polities.** A Brunei tombstone, dated 1301, reinforces this 
Quanzhou connection since it is so similar to contemporary Muslim tombstones 
crafted in Quanzhou, which suggests that it was made to order in China and subse- 
quently shipped to Brunei.** In addition to providing local documentation of 
Boni’s significant role in the contemporary China trade, this second dated tomb- 
stone takes on added importance since it is believed to mark the grave of the Boni 
monarch, possibly the first Brunei sultan.** 


Local response 


There are ample Song- and Yuan-era ceramics remains at Butuan and other 
Philippine sites (e.g. Cebu, Luzon, Mindoro), which confirm the Song-era Chinese 
dynastic records that contain evidence for China’s direct and indirect contact 
with the Philippines. The Songshi reports that Bedpan/Baduan (Batuan, the 
Sulu Sea regional site of the most substantial recoveries of Song- and Yuan-era 
ceramic shards) was a small polity subject to and situated east of Champa. Baduan 
sent its initial tributary mission, which consisted of the Baduan king’s chief 
minister and his assistant, to the Song court in 1003. The envoys presented 
their monarch’s tributary gifts: red parrots and other native products, including 
tortoise shells.*° 

The envoy, /swhan, once again arrived at the Song court on the Baduan “king’s” 
behalf in 1007, where he submitted a formal memorial requesting equal status in 
court protocol to that of Champa’s ambassador. This request was said to be denied 
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because the court considered Baduan to be “under” Champa, one of China’s long- 
standing tributary states.*” In 1011, a new Baduan ruler identified by his Indic 
name Sri Bata Shaja sent the envoy Likanxie to present a memorial engraved on a 
gold tablet. This time the Song court honored the envoy with a military title, “The 
Cherished Transformed General,” which was equal to that given to Champa’s 
envoy. The Song court decreed that thereafter Baduan no longer had to depend on 
Champa as its commercial intermediary. 

As in the case of Borneo, archeological evidence demonstrates that the favored 
Baduan port-site in Batuan shifted periodically among several port sites, although 
Terusan Kupang is the source of the greatest concentration of Song-era ceramic 
deposits.** The association of Baduan with a Batuan site is generally agreed, but the 
Song and Yuan era references to Mayi are debated, as to whether Mayi was referen- 
tial to a Luzon- or Mindoro-based port-polity. Ptak’s study of the Yuan-era eastern 
archipelago maritime trade evidence registers his rightful summation that the arche- 
ological data, especially the ceramic deposits scattered throughout the region, is 
highly problematic and leads to similar examples of inconclusive speculation.” 

While scholars’ debate over the surviving archeological evidence in the eastern 
archipelago region has often been intense (with nationalistic implications), the 
archeologists and anthropologists working on these archeological sites have signif- 
icantly contributed to our better understanding of local response to the Song/ 
Yuan-era maritime contacts and the consequences. Currently archeologists are 
tracking the flow of Chinese ceramics beyond the ports-of-trade sites into their 
upstream hinterlands, as this documents upstream-downstream networking 
between ports of trade and their upstream.*° The majority of the regional ceramic 
concentrations, whether recovered on the coast or in the upstream, are “grave furni- 
ture” associated with burials. This supports the contention that coastal populations, 
a mixture of orang asli (Malays and other ethnicities), were networking (called 
barangay—‘“boatload”—networks in the Philippines) under the leadership of datu 
(“chiefs”) who dominated river mouth access to their upstream hinterlands.”' 

Conceptually, in such theoretical reconstructions that are based on the archeo- 
logical evidence, prior economic, political, and social relationships in the eastern 
archipelago region are characterized as reactive to and formalizing the commu- 
nity’s expansive international trade relationship. Thus, the international trade was 
the “motor” that reinforced the flow of ecological products out of the hinterland 
and upstream forests and mountains to the coastal ports. Anthropologists argue 
that new trading opportunities reinforced a shift from prior societal egalitarianism, 
as new cultural emphasis on titles (e.g. Indic and/or Muslim) and possession 
of empowering material objects (e.g. gongs, porcelain, metal objects, and glass 
beads) distinguished warriors and elite from other locals. These material imports 
were imperishable symbols of a foreign and unknown world. They were ready 
signs of power, their uniqueness combining status and authority.” 

Two archeological examples from west coast Borneo are representative. The 
first is in Sarawak, where 1950s excavations highlighted Song-era ceramic 
deposits in Niah cave burials.*? Since these cave deposits were not far from the 
coast, and may have belonged to the burials of coastal dwellers, the retrospective 
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reviews of these excavations have discounted them as providing insufficient docu- 
mentation of upstream networking. In contrast, recoveries of heavy iron slag 
concentrations at coastal Santubong in the 1950s and 1960s document a Song-era 
local iron industry that smelted iron for local consumption on the coast as well as 
its hinterland. At issue here is whether coastal trade induced the secondary devel- 
opment of the local iron industry, or existing local industry and pre-existing coast- 
hinterland networks were foundational to the transfer of exotic jungle products 
(e.g. camphor) to the Sarawak coast, to meet the new Song-era international 
demand for local products.“4 

Both examples depend on Song-era ceramic evidence. As noted above, the 
current consensus is that the Sarawak coast was Boni in the Song era rather than 
the Brunei coast. However, the heavy concentrations of Song-era ceramics in the 
Brunei river estuaries document that region’s continuing prominence as contem- 
porary secondary port-of-trade centers, as members of the Boni port of trade 
network.* 


Developing maritime diaspora in the Song-Yuan era 


The “Eastern Ocean” evidence cited in this study, notably the acknowledgments 
in Yuan-era literary sources that are sustained by local epigraphic and archeo- 
logical evidence, establishes that by the Yuan-era Chinese sojourners were active 
participants in the eastern Indonesian archipelago trade. This is relevant to wider 
consideration of developing Indian Ocean diaspora. Well-documented fifteenth- 
century Indian Ocean maritime diasporas, identified by their spatiality, distances 
traveled, itineraries, temporality, fixity, rootedness, and sedentary qualities, were 
clearly products of earlier Song- and Yuan-era sojourning.*® Unfortunately, the 
Song- and Yuan-era literary sources are too vague, and the interpretations of the 
archeological sources still overly controversial, to allow a conclusive discussion 
of the evolving eastern Indonesian trading communities. Yet consideration of the 
implications of diaspora presence in the eastern archipelago has merit. 

Today’s multidisciplinary studies of diasporas commonly accentuate the process 
of a population’s dispersion in space, place, and time. Therein, “place” is an anchor 
point, a settlement spot where a number of people have gathered “temporarily” or 
“permanently”—with the implication that “permanently” is really temporary, and 
subject to better opportunities elsewhere, or an ultimate return to the ethnic home- 
land. Diasporic studies address original cores (“homelands”) and “secondary 
cores”, where a number of migrants stay, but are likely candidates for subse- 
quent dispersal and re-migration. Developing Indian Ocean diasporas populated 
conceptual “activity spaces” in which individuals, families, and varieties of 
political and socioeconomic networks derived from places of origin as well as 
destinations.*” 

The Yuan sources clearly identify Chinese who by the Yuan era were commit- 
ting to a Southeast Asian residence, as demonstrated by some form of local alle- 
giance, whether by permanent settlement, taking local names, intermarriage with 
locals and the engendering of mixed-blood families, religious conversions, and/or 
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long-term integration and incorporation into an indigenous society. Most early 
Chinese in Southeast Asia were maritime sojourners, inclusive of pirate bands, 
who may or may not have had a single permanent base of operation/residency, but 
spent most of their time traveling from place to place according to the seasonality 
of the Asian monsoons. Such a sojourner or sojourning community might live in 
one place for a period of time, as for example waiting for the seasonal change 
in the monsoon winds, and thus have a network of residencies and loyalties 
(wives, families) among several “homes,” as on the Vietnam coastline, the Straits 
of Melaka, north Java, Borneo, and the Philippines. 

These maritime sojourners regularly networked with their extended family 
members in the major regional ports-of-trade, as in the above example of the Bu 
family that was based in Quanzhou, but networked throughout the Indonesian 
archipelago, in Vietnam, Champa, Boni, Mayi, and Baduan. The declining 
fortunes of Quanzhou in the mid-fourteenth century, as in the late fourteenth 
century Guangzhou replaced Quanzhou as the new Ming dynasty’s favored port, 
combined with fluctuating Ming dynasty restrictions on the foreign travel of 
China-based merchants to increase the likelihood of a Southeast Asia residence 
among previous Quanzhou resident Chinese Muslims and other previous China- 
resident international traders.“ 

Are such relocating sojourners better considered Southeast Asian, despite their 
non-Southeast Asian bloodlines? And at what point were such individuals assimi- 
lated? Such revisionist views contrast with the prior commonplace assumption 
that diaspora members at all times maintained some degree of loyalty to their 
homeland, ethnicity, family roots, or religiocity, rather than being fully integrated 
into their new place of residence, and that overseas Chinese might temporarily 
settle regionally, but inclusively desired to repatriate to China if the opportunity 
afforded itself. That view would potentially apply to the Chinese sources cited 
above, which report that some Bu family sojourners ultimately networked with 
Quanzhou eventually resettled in the Philippines. 

This and other Yuan-era evidence of regional networking in the “Eastern 
Ocean” suggests that overseas Chinese who were acculturating into Southeast 
Asian societies, or negotiating relationships with local and other sojourning 
communities, were the source of subsequently stable pluralistic communities that 
populated Southeast Asia’s major ports-of-trade in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. These evolving maritime diaspora were foundational to a fifteenth- 
century Indian Ocean trade boom that set the stage for European entry in the post- 
1500 era. Indeed, Ptak asserts that by the Ming era China-based sojourners rarely 
went to the eastern archipelago but instead depended on the intermediary services 
of ethnic Chinese who had settled on the Borneo coast.” 


Primary and secondary ports of trade and 
upstream—downstream networking 


This study has discussed the cross-referenced documentation of early eastern 
Indonesian archipelago maritime networking, which would evolve into one among 
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Map 4 Eastern Indian Ocean trade networking, 1000-1500. 


several regional maritime sub-networks that became vital to the inclusive Indian 
Ocean trade in the 1000-1500 era. From the 1990s scholars studying the pre- 
modern Indian Ocean trade networks have agreed that in the 1000-1500 era earlier 
dominant east-west maritime trade between Indian and China (a conceptual 
“Maritime Silk Road”)*’ gave way to several overlapping north-south regional 
trade networks based in the exchange of regional specialties for international 
commodities*! (see Map 4). There were notable infusions at several critical junc- 
tures between the regional and primary east-west route of spices, woods, grains, 
gems, and pearls, which were exchanged for Chinese porcelain and silk, Indian 
cotton textiles, and Chinese coinage, precious metals, and iron. The rise of more 
port-centered regional states took place, in contrast to earlier times when local 
societies were based in their productive agricultural hinterlands and often viewed 
the coastal maritime trade as a threat to local stability rather than an appended 
source of revenues and exotic luxury goods that might have some positive 
benefit. Initially the evolving Indian Ocean maritime network had no hierar- 
chical trade structure corresponding to markets with a single clearing house or a 
single core with peripheries with which it traded on terms of unequal exchange. 
Regional trade was rather a polycentric networked realm. 
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Regional exchange of products, the composition of trading communities, the 
relationships among the regionally networked ports of trade and their merchant 
communities, and some of the regional cultural and economic consequences that 
would mark the transition from non-hierarchical to increasingly complex societal 
structures are focal in this study. At issue here is the transitional nature of mari- 
time trade and cultural identities in the eastern Indonesian archipelago sub-region 
of the international East-West maritime route, as 1000—1368-era developments 
were foundational to significant Ming-era transitions. 

The evidence of the evolving connections between the international trade route 
and regional networking in the c. 1000-1400 eastern Indonesian archipelago 
region cited in this study suggests that in that era local populations were accultur- 
ating into local societies, or negotiating relationships with their neighboring 
communities, and were the source of subsequently stable pluralistic communities 
that contributed to the Indian Ocean trade boom that was prior to an increasing 
European presence in the post-1500 era. This study has addressed the variety of 
sources that are foundational to the study of human communication during this 
era, between networked ports of trade as well as local upstream—downstream 
networks that were both the source of new regional societal patterns that would 
emerge in the following centuries. 

This study incorporates the latest discussions of early societal networking in 
this region, as scholars are focusing on the variety of networked communication 
between secondary and primary centers.** Eastern Indonesian archipelago ports of 
trade c. 1000-1400 are conceptualized as extended multi-ethnic communities that 
commonly began to accept some degree of subordination to a primary port of 
trade. The primacy of a focal port in a network was in part due to its strategic loca- 
tion adjacent the vital east-west passageway between India and China, as also its 
direct access to China’s marketplaces. A focal center, as for example a port of 
trade located on the Champa coastline of Vietnam,™ held its prominence because 
it linked a number of secondary ports and port polities across substantial maritime 
space. 

Early regional coastal ports regularly fluctuated instead of demonstrating soci- 
etal commitment to a single place. Regional commercial centers were separate, 
seemingly at coastal river mouths rather than in the distant upstream, and, 
depending on the local geography, might network with multiple coastal centers of 
relatively equal stature rather than to an omnipotent center.** Thus this study is 
place-centered, depicting network-based spaces identified in the Chinese sources 
with porous boundaries that were changeable in association with intra-community 
contexts and events. 

Rather than focus on the structure and function of political institutions as these 
might define early societal development in the eastern Indonesia archipelago, the 
alternative proposed here is that a focus on maritime networking can lead to a 
better understanding of the early patterns of centralization. Eastern Indonesian 
archipelago maritime port polities were the product of movement of commercial 
commodities, confrontations between alien cultures, formations of plural soci- 
eties, dual loyalties, and multiple affiliations, all inclusively demonstrations of 
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early regional globalization. While the focal networks examined in this study 
were commercial and this was their chief purpose, the intersections of different 
types of community interests were foundational to the increasingly complex 
ethnic and cultural complexity of the region.*° 
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Map 5 Early shipwrecks in Southeast Asian waters. 


5  Chinese-style gunpowder weapons 
in Southeast Asia 


Focusing on archeological evidence’ 


Sun Laichen 


Only new implements are prized (#ir imi {{E#T). 
Le Thanh-tong’s (r. 1460-97) edict in 1464 


As to their marriage-rites [in Java]: the man first goes to the woman’s family 

house, and the marriage is consummated; three days later the man escorts his 

bride [home]; whereupon the man’s family beat brass drums and brass gongs, 

blow on coconut-shell pipes, strike drums made of bamboo tubes, and let off 
guns (huochong) .. 2 

Observation by Ma Huan accompanying the Chinese 

eunuch Admiral Zheng He’s Java expedition 

in the early fifteenth century 


In my previous research, I have discussed the spread of Chinese gunpowder tech- 
nology to, and its impact on, mainland Southeast Asia, especially Dai Viet (north 
Vietnam), from the late fourteenth to the early sixteenth centuries.* Despite little 
archeological evidence and a few illustrations, my main sources so far have been 
historical written accounts. Thus, one may wonder, with justification, whether these 
written records are supported by archeological evidence. In other words, if the 
Vietnamese learned about gunpowder technology from China, how surviving fire- 
arms support this point; if the argument is that Chinese-style or Chinese-derived 
gunpowder technology had affected the history of mainland Southeast Asia, Dai Viet 
in particular, then what those weapons (gun and cannon) looked like and whether 
they are still available or not. Part | of this research aims at providing an answer to 
these questions. Moreover, it tries to estimate the percentage of the Vietnamese 
troops that employed gunpowder weapons in the second half of the fifteenth century. 

In conjunction with the applicable historical records, this study mainly focuses 
on archeological evidence, that is, firearms that have been unearthed in modern 
Vietnam and are now either held in museums and private collections, or are still 
circulating on the antique market. The current research selects some representative 
gunpowder weapons and discusses their typology, measurements (if available), 
inscriptions (if any), date, and relationship with the Chinese prototypes, and some 
other features. Due to the incomplete and imperfect information available, some 
conclusions can only be temporary. Nonetheless, these artifacts tend to support 
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the point that relatively large quantities of Chinese-style gunpowder weapons 
were manufactured in Vietnam during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Part 2 deals with Chinese or Chinese-style firearms in maritime Southeast Asia 
by drawing on finds from underwater or maritime archeology. Other commodities 
from shipwrecks in Southeast Asian waters, particularly ceramics, have received 
intensive attention, while firearms from the same sources have been ignored. This 
study begins to utilize these archeological artifacts, hoping to add understanding 
to Chinese and Chinese-derived gunpowder technology. 

The archeological evidence presented for part one of this study is mainly based on 
my two trips to Hanoi, Vietnam in 2003 and 2008 and one trip to Nanning, Guangxi, 
China in 2008. I have also benefited from antique dealers and private collectors who 
kindly allowed me to study their artifacts and shared their information with me. It has 
to be pointed out that there should have been more Chinese-style gunpowder weapons 
in other places in Vietnam, such as Thanh Hoa, Ho Chi Minh City, Cao Bang, etc. 
The late Roxanna M. Brown made the writing of Part Two possible by introducing 
me to the unfamiliar but fascinating underwater world of maritime archeology. 
Regarding Chinese-style firearms in maritime Southeast Asia, if little has been 
unearthed from beneath the ground then those “unwatered” from the seabed have 
helped to fill documentary voids. The study of early military artifacts is at present in 
its infancy, and the artifacts examined in this study are a limited sampling. I was 
informed by archeologists that there were more gunpowder artifact remains in 
museums of the Philippines, Brunei, Indonesia, etc., which I have yet to explore. 


PART ONE: CHINESE-STYLE GUNPOWDER WEAPONS 
IN DAI VIET 


The context 


A context for Vietnamese gunpowder technology of the fifteenth century was 
defined in my previously noted 2006 article. This study is a follow up, in which I 
will take a closer look at the Vietnamese historical sources. The fifteenth century 
was the most important period for the development of Chinese-style gunpowder 
technology in Dai Viet, and two Vietnamese monarchs made the most significant 
contributions in this regard. Though facing different tasks in their lifetime, both of 
them emphasized the need to develop Dai Viet’s military technology, including the 
use of gunpowder. The first was Le Loi or Le Thai To (r. 1428-1433), the leader of 
Vietnamese rebellion against the Ming occupation and the founder of the later 
Le dynasty (1428-1788). Both before and after the withdrawal of the Chinese 
troops, Le Loi on many occasions ordered the manufacturing and repairing of 
weapons and warships, reorganizing and drilling the military (both army and navy), 
and testing military officers based on both Chinese and Vietnamese military and 
political texts, including the vu kinh (wujing); this is reference to the Wujing gishu 
or seven classic Chinese military treatises), law codes (phap lenh), and “marvelous 
books”(ky thu; specific meaning unclear). The outcome, for my purpose, was that 
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the Vietnamese had manufactured and captured large quantities of gunpowder 
weapons. Hence, even before the Chinese finally withdrew, the Vietnamese side 
could boast with justification that their “firearms pile up, gunpowder is stored full.”° 

After Le Thai To, both his successors Le Thai Tong (r. 1434-1442) and Le 
Nhan Tong (r. 1443-1459) repeatedly reviewed their military, ordered the drilling 
of the troops, and personally led their troops in wars against the Tai/Lao to the 
west and especially the Chams to the south. However, it was the next Vietnamese 
king Le Thanh Tong (r. 1460-1497) who outshone all other Vietnamese rulers. 
His reign witnessed the “golden age” in Vietnamese statebuilding, during which, 
among many other things, he assembled Dai Viet’sstrongest military arsenal. 

As the ruler of Dai Viet, Le Thanh Tong from the beginning to end of his reign 
saw the importance of the military to the state. In the seventh month of 1460, after 
only one month on the throne, Le Thanh Tong stressed that “whenever there is a 
state, there must be armaments and military provisions (pham huu quoc gia tat 
huu vo bi).” He repeated this vow five years later, when he ordered the distribution 
of battle formations (tran do) among the troops, organized the military, drilled 
soldiers to charge, to use bows and arrows, and to understand commands and 
signals; and, in sum, to “let them not forget armaments and military provisions.” 
Five years later, in the eleventh month of 1465, Le Thanh Tong ordered the distri- 
bution of additional manuals of battle formations among the troops, which this 
time included naval battle formations (trung hu "Piz, thuong son xa #s LIKE, man 
thien tinh }iK #4, nhan hanh }fe{y, lien chau Wie, ngu doi ABR, tam tai =F, 
hoanh that mon 8), yen nguyet (A, etc.) and infantry battle formations 
(truong co WRF, tuong kich tH", ky binh 4, etc.). In addition, he also issued 
thirty-one articles for naval battle commands, twenty-two articles for elephantry 
battle commands, twenty-seven articles for cavalry battle commands, and forty- 
two articles for the capital infantry’s battle formations. Then, after repeating the 
words he said five years before, he called upon all the military officers across his 
country to train their troops in standard battle formations during the agricultural 
slack season; those who did not follow this order would be demoted or even fired.® 

Later, a series of events related to the military are recorded by Vietnamese 
chroniclers. In the summer of 1466, Le Thanh Tong bureaucratized the military. 
In reorganizing it, he replaced the “Ngu dao qua 71.44%” (five circuit armies) 
with five phu }ff, including “Trung quan phu "fi )Y¥” (Central Military Region, 
in charge of Thanh Hoa and Nghe An), “Dong quan phu i)” (Eastern Army 
phu, in charge of Nam Sach and An Bang), “Nam quan phu Fa 4#/¥” (Southern 
Military Region, in charge of Thien Truong and Thuan Hoa), “Tay quan phu 
Pu FE )AF” (Western Military Region, in charge of Quoc Uy And Hung Hoa), and 
“Bac quan phu (ti )f” (Northern Military Region, in charge of Bac Giang and 
Lang Son). Each phu had six ve fff, while each ve five or six so Fit. Three ve 
concern us here because their firearms are still extant today (see below). For 
example, “Chan uy #23” was one of the six ve of the Trung quan phu, while 
“Phan uy #4)” belonged to Dong quan phu, and “Loi uy #1)” to Tay quan phu.? 

In the fourth month of 1467, Le Thanh Tong ordered high-ranking officials to 
teach soldiers to read books, presumably military treatises. On the tenth day of the 
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fifth month of 1467, he ordered the five phu troops to manufacture weapons. A 
soldier of the “Uy loi” (which should be “Loi uy 47/4,” see below) ve even memori- 
alized the king about his inconsistent order, to the effect that “your majesty issued a 
new design and ordered the generals to manufacture military weapons [based on it], 
but now [your majesty] has changed to another design. . . .” Though Le Thanh Tong 
summarily denied his inconsistency, this complaint and his response at least show he 
was very concerned with and attached much attention to the models of weapons, 
including firearms.'° Plus, this complaint also confirms Le Thanh Tong’s words that 
“Only new implements are prized,” which was quoted at the very beginning of this 
study. From an entry dated the sixteenth day of the third month of 1477, we learn that 
in the western part of the capital (Thang Long, modern Hanoi) there was a military 
training arena (giao nghe truong), and it was here that Le Thanh Tong spent sixteenth 
days (!) reviewing his troops in early 1479, no doubt preparing for Dai Viet’shistoric 
“long march” to the west (Lan Sang/Laos, Chiang Mai, and Burma) that ensued the 
next five years or so.'' It was in this year (1479) that a firearm arsenal, where sharp 
weapons, guns, gunpowder, sulfur, and other weaponry were stored, was burned 
down when Le Thanh Tong was on his way to invade Ai-lao.'? This would suggest 
the abundant use of gunpowder weapons by the Dai Viet troops. 

While the war in the west was still going on, and possibly because of the 
wartime needs, in the winter of 1481, in the southwestern part of the capital: 


A lake (or Hai tri iit) was dug, the circumference of the lake was 100 Jp (li 
4 in Chinese), in the middle of the lake was Thuy Ngoc Hall (22-8, ‘green 
jade hall’), while by the lake the Giang Vo Hall (#£UK, ‘military training 
hall’) was built, [which was used to] train and select soldiers and elephants.'? 


The famous Ban Do Hong Duc (#&¢ihiclal) or “Map of the Hong Duc Era” (alleg- 
edly dated in 1490, but at least containing information from that period) shows in 
the capital Thang Long, in the northwest direction of the Quoc Tu Giam [Ef |if 
(Imperial Academy) and inside the city wall there is an elongated lake (north— 
south direction), and on the north bank of it is the Giang Vo Hall.'4 This lake 
should be the one that was 100 /y in circumstance. It is unlikely that all the mili- 
tary training was conducted inside the Giang Vo Hall, as there must have been an 
open training arena by it. This is of tremendous significance, and it is understood 
much better now because of archeological excavations undertaken during the 
second half of the twentieth century, particularly in 1983-1984. There are mainly 
two kinds of discoveries from these excavations: architectural remains and 
weapons. The architectural remains demonstrate that the scale of the Giang Vo 
Hall was larger than the Great Ceremonial Hall in Van Mieu 5<}#j (the Temple of 
Literature) in Hanoi, and this suggests that tremendous attention was attached to 
it by the Dai Viet court and by Le Thanh Tong personally.’° 

More spectacular was the discovery of weapons, thousands altogether, including 
firearms and cannon balls, in the Ngoc Khanh, Giang Vo, and Kim Ma areas of Ba 
Dinh district in Hanoi, where the Giang Vo Arena was located. Today the only 
traces of the fifteenth-century training ground are the Giang Vo Street and Giang 
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Vo Lake (which is now separate from the Ngoc Khanh Lake, but in the late fifteenth 
century they would have been connected to form the 100-/y long lake mentioned 
above). Vietnamese archeologists are exceptionally excited about this discovery: 


The collection of Ngoc Khan weapons is one of the most precious collections 
as compared to all the finds until now under the ground of Thang Long-Dong 
Kinh-Hanoi. ... 

No exaggeration, no boasting, it is possible to say that there has never been 
such discovery so far; this is such a successful season that hasn’t been 
anywhere in the country before.’® 


They also comment by linking the Giang Vo Arena to Vietnam’s greatest learning 
center Quoc Tu Giam: 


It was the greatest center for training fighters in the country and not far from 
it was Quoc Tu Giam, the greatest center for training cultural personalities. 
These two centers both provided key talents for the nation.'’ 


In late 1483, Le Thanh Tong ordered that weapons manufactured by the military 
ve and su (in the capital?) should only be repaired at the military depot (kho vu 
BU) to which they belonged, but not at the military shops (giai vu quan diem 
J#-7EN8) outside the city; violators would be exiled. This suggests that each 
military unit manufactured its own weapons and outside the capital there were 
shops that likely supplied materials for the military and also repaired weapons. 

In early 1486, Le Thanh Tong issued twenty-seven articles on military affairs 
(quan vu Hong Duc #&##1H%%), while three years later, in 1489, another ninety- 
two articles on delivering military materials. In late 1492, probably because too 
many firearms were manufactured, a firearm depot (kho hoa khi /X @ix/4i) was 
established at every military depot. This suggests that for the sixty years since the 
dynasty began, especially over the nearly thirty years when Le Thanh Tong was 
on the throne, so many firearms had been manufactured that they had to be sepa- 
rately stored. About two months before his death, in the eleventh month of 1496, 
in an edict to all the military officers, he still elaborately stressed the qualifications 
of Dai Viet military officers, and that only those who were qualified could keep 
their positions. He still emphasized strict training: “In training soldiers one must 
be proficient and dedicated (huan luyen binh linh \®RA-A8, nhat thiet phai 
chuyen tinh 4446445 4),” officers who failed to achieve these standards would be 
punished.'* 

The historical background for sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Dai Viet is 
omitted here, and I will discuss these details in a forthcoming publication.'® Suffice 
it to say that from the 1530s to the 1670s the country was plagued with serious civil 
wars that pushed Dai Viet military technology in general and gunpowder tech- 
nology in particular to another high point. While by the seventeenth century mostly 
European-style firearms were preferentially manufactured and employed, Chinese- 
style weaponry continued to play some role in the Dai Viet military. 
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Limited archeological reports (only on the Giang Vo Arena) and my own investi- 
gations allow me to paint a rough picture of the use of Chinese-style gunpowder 
weapons in Vietnam, despite many gaps in sources/artifacts and overall under- 
standing of them. I still have yet to have access to the artifacts housed in the 
History Museum of Vietnam, Hanoi Museum, and Military History Museum in 
Hanoi (and other museums in Vietnam) in order to reach a better understanding of 
these discoveries. Moreover, nobody has so far done research on Chinese-style 
gunpowder weapons in Vietnam based on the available archeological evidence. 
Therefore, for some weapons even the most basic information (length, weight, 
caliber of bore and muzzle) is lacking. Despite the kind and cooperative antique 
dealers who have allowed me to handle and measure guns and cannon in their 
possession, many questions still remain. Despite these limitations, this section 
will classify and discuss most of the Chinese-style weapons based on the data thus 
far collected. Hopefully, many lacunae can be filled in the future. 

In pre-modern times the terms for “gun” and “cannon” were not clearly dis- 
tinguished and were often interchangeable. The typical example in China is 
the term chong 7 (sung in Vietnamese) and pao ft (phao in Vietnamese). This is 
also true of Vietnam (for examples, see below). Joseph Needham, for the sake of 
scientific standard and convenience, proposed to distinguish between bombard/ 
cannon and handgun (a British usage, referring to a gun that could be held 
by hands, but not in the sense of a pistol) by weight, that is, as an individual 
solider could carry a weight of about 20 pounds or 9.1 kg. Based on Needham’s 
categorization, weaponry below this weight are handguns, in contrast to heavier 
bombard or cannon.”° In many of my examples, the weight of the weapons is 
as yet unknown. For some, even though I know their weight, I do not follow 
Needham completely at this stage, because I also factor in their shape, but prima- 
rily because I am at a very early stage in my understanding of these firearms. 
Tentatively I have divided all the gunpowder weapons into three categories: 
handguns, bombards, and cannon. 


Handguns 


These guns are listed in Table 5.1. All Chinese and Chinese-style (e.g. Korean, 
Ryukyu, and Vietnamese) gunpowder weapons were muzzle-loading and 
contained no European features (such as lock, sights, etc.), hence there is a 
uniformity among all the listed artifacts. These guns consist of three sections: 
barrel, vase-shaped gunpowder chamber, and stock (at the end of which there 
is a hole for the insertion of a stick or handle). One unique feature for some 
Vietnamese and Chinese gunpowder weapons, both handguns and cannon, is the 
priming pan lid, which was likely a Vietnamese innovation which spread to China 
after the Ming invasion of Dai Viet in 1406-1407." Among the twenty small 
handguns listed, at least six have this feature while on three of them, the lid is still 
intact. This issue will be addressed fully below. 
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Table 5.1 Handguns” 





ID # Length Weight Diameter of Date and other information 
bore/muzzle 

LSb 10976 32 cm 2.2kg  1.7cm/2.5cm Late fifteenth century 

LSb 18232 13 cm* 1.1 kg* Missing Late fifteenth century; broken 

LSb 18233 16 cm* 1.0kg* Missing Late fifteenth century; broken 

LSb 18234 22.5cm* 1.6kg* 1.5cm/4cm Late fifteenth century; broken 

LSb 18235 31cm 1.7kg  1.2cm/2.6cm Late fifteenth century 

LSb 18236 29 cm 18kg  2.1cm/2.5cm_ Late fifteenth century 

LSb 18237 38 cm 3.0kg  1.6cm/3.0cm Late fifteenth century 

LSb 18238 37.5cm 2.3kg 1.7 cm/2.8cm Late fifteenth century; priming 
pan lid intact 

LSb 18239 38.5cm 34kg 2.4cm/4.5cm Late fifteenth century; priming 
pan lid missing 

LSb 18240 37.5cm 2.3kg 1.5cm/2.8cm Late fifteenth century; priming 
pan lid intact; wooden handle 
still remained when found 

LSb 18244 16.5cm* 1.2kg* Missing Late fifteenth century; broken 

LSb 18251 23 cm* 1.2kg* 1.3cm/2.6cm_ Late fifteenth century; broken 

LSb 22266 36.3cm 2.5kg 1.7 cm/2.7cm Late fifteenth century 

LSb 24328 (O so 1) 38cm 3.3kg  1.6cm/2.9cm Late fifteenth century 

Oso 2 34.7cm 2.3kg  1.3.cm/2.5 Late fifteenth century 

Oso 3 34.3cm 2.0kg 1.5cm/2.8cm Late fifteenth century 

84-NK-1 39 cm 2.740 kg 2.4cm/3.5cm_ Late fifteenth century 

LSb 25498 31cm 2.0kg  1.2cm/2.5cm Late fifteenth century 

Lumphun gun 35.8cm ? 2.5 cm/? Late fifteenth century; priming 
pan lid missing 

Mili Mus #1 29 cm ? 1.4cm/2.5cm_ Sixteenth-eighteenth centuries 

Mili Mus #2 29 cm ? 1.4cm/2.5cm_ Sixteenth-eighteenth centuries 

Mili Mus #3 29 cm ? 1.4cm/2.5cm_ Sixteenth-eighteenth centuries 

Tom #1 39.37 cm ? 1.85 cm/? Date unknown; priming pan 
lid intact 

Tom #3 39.37 cm ? 2.54 cm/? Date unknown; priming pan 
lid missing 

Rapoport #3 28 cm 19kg  1.1cem/2.8cm Date unknown 

Nanning #1 35 cm 2.2kg  1.7cm/3.0cm Date unknown 

Nanning #3 33 cm 2.0kg  1.5cm/2.7m_ Date unknown; some dirt in 
barrel 

Nanning #4 35 cm 2.2kg  1.5cm/2.6cm Date unknown; some dirt in 
stock 

Nanning #5 34.7cm 3.0kg 2.1 cm/2.7cm Date unknown 


*Stands for the remaining part of a broken gun. 


“Mili Mus” stands for “Military Museum.” 


Guns in this group are indeed quite small, especially in terms of their weight, but 
also to some extent their length and bore. They range from 29 cm (11.6 inches) to 
nearly 40 cm (16 inches) in length, 1.7 kg (3.7 Ib) to 3.4 kg (7.5 Ib) in weight, 1.1 cm 
(.4 inch) to 2.54 cm (.92 inch) in the diameter of their bore (the diameter of muzzle 
does not concern us). Vietnamese archeologists term this type of gun a “signal gun” 
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or “order gun” (sung /enh in Vietnamese), and explain it by saying “[s]ignal guns 
are those (sic) used to flare to order the army troops to advance or withdraw in 
accordance with the fire colour.” But this label should be reconsidered. First, we do 
not know the basis for this opinion; no contemporary records, to my knowledge, ever 
use the term “sung lenh $43” or describe a signal gun. Fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century Vietnamese accounts show that “phao fi” was often used for signaling 
(terms such as “phao hieu Tdi’, “hieu phao Wilt’, “hoa [phao] hieu K [td] it” 
appear in the records), but never “sung lenh,” which may have been a modern usage.”4 
Second, it seems that these small guns are labeled “sung lenh, ” probably because 
they are small.” This logic may, however, not be valid. Whether small guns were 
used for signaling in training is not clear, but the above accounts demonstrate that 
in the field it was often cannon or phao that were used to signal (one imagines that 
a louder sound was needed for a large number of troops to hear). Information on 
the Chinese side may be of some help to illuminate this issue. Comparing the 
Vietnamese handguns to early Chinese counterparts, they are strikingly similar in 
terms of their length, weight, diameter of bore, and their shape.”° This is not 
surprising at all, because the Vietnamese learned from the Chinese and started to 
employ Chinese-style firearms as early as the 1390s. However, both the Chinese 
and Koreans also used these small handguns in combat, to shoot them with the 
intent of killing their enemies.”’ In China and also Korea, signal guns were called 
“xin pao,” which refers to either carton bombs (or maroon) or a three-barreled 
gun.”* But this three-barreled gun was also employed in actual fighting, as shown 
in early seventeenth-century pictorial evidence.”’ Therefore, we can speculate that 
the handguns of Vietnamese origin were the early types of firearms in Vietnam, 
and were used to kill as well as for signaling. For example, the Vietnamese hoa 
sung/huochong that is said to have killed the fifteenth-century Cham king Che 
Bong Nga likely belonged to this early type of handgun, as shown in Table 5.1.°° 


Bombards 


If we follow Needham’s criterion (firearms below 20 pounds or 9.1 kg are “hand- 
guns”), the firearms in this category should be classified as “handguns.” Even 
though we only know the weight of Rapoport #2 (see Table 5.2), which is 6.3 kg 
(13.9 lbs), the weight of all the rest should not be too different from this. It is the 
shape of this group that justifies their categorization. 

This type of firearms also consists of three sections, barrel, gunpowder chamber, 
and stock. The most salient features are a much thicker body, the big round- or vase- 
shape of the gunpowder chamber, and they tend to have bigger muzzle and bore. 
Rapoport #2 is the only one that I have examined. The length of its barrel, chamber, 
and stock are roughly 21 cm (8.4 inches), 9.5 cm (2.8 inches), and 7 cm (2.8 inches) 
respectively, with a large bore (5.0 cm/2 inches) and muzzle (7.4 cm/3 inches). The 
other two (LSb 22264 and LSb 19232 or 19233 (the two sources disagree) also seem 
to have large bores and muzzles. However, those on display at the History Museum 
(LSb 18241 and LSb 18231) and at the Military History Museum in 2003 (but 
removed when I visited again in March 2008), seemed to have smaller bores. 
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Table 5.2 Bombards*! 





ID# Length Weight Diameter of bore/muzzle Date 

LSb 22264 38cm 6.8kg  5.0cm/8.0 cm Late fifteenth century 

LSb 22265 38.5cm 89kg 5.0 cm/8.0cm Late fifteenth century 

LSb 18241 ¢.35cm ? c. 1.0 cm/c. 6.0 cm Date unknown 

Mili Mus #4 ? ? ? Fifteenth-seventeenth 
centuries; from Thanh Hoa 

Mili Mus #5? ? ? Fifteenth-seventeenth 
centuries; from Thanh Hoa 

LSb 19233, 25cm ? c. 1.5 cm/7 cm (muzzle?) 1774 

12.7cm ? 
LSb 18231 = (?) ?/3.1 cm (muzzle?) Nineteenth century 
Rapoport #2. 37cm 63kg 5cm/74cm Date unknown 


The prototype and origin of this kind of Vietnamese bombard should be the 
Chinese bombard that appeared as early as 1298 (length 34.7 cm/13.9 inches), weight 
6.21 kg/13.6 lbs.), diameter of bore 9.2 cm/3.7 inches). In terms of shape, length, and 
weight (only the regular Chinese ones, as some are quite big), the Vietnamese and 
Chinese ones are quite similar, and only the Chinese ones consistently have larger 
bores (hence “wankou chong fi Hi,” bowl-mouthed muzzle cannon) or “zhankou 
chong #1,” cup-mouthed muzzle cannon) in Chinese), while some Vietnamese 
ones have smaller bores, as a result of Vietnamese adaptation. 


Cannon 


Cannon are the last group of the Chinese-style Vietnamese gunpowder weapons. 
Again, by Needham’s standard as described above, some smaller ones in 
Table 5.3 can easily be classified as “handguns.” But again I take into account the 
shape of these firearms in this group, and more information on these weapons will 
probably change my classifications. 

Most of this cannon group feature rings on their body, both on the barrel and the 
stock (thus ringed barrel or stock), which most handguns and bombards do not have. 
The purpose is clear, as most cannon are more powerful (due to their longer barrel, 
larger bore, and hence their use of more gunpowder and larger cannon balls), and 
they needed to be strengthened more than smaller and less powerful firearms (hand- 
guns and bombards). Again, in this regard, the Chinese started to employ this tech- 
nique as early as the mid-fourteenth century, and from that time, many Chinese and 
Korean firearms carry this feature as well.’ For example, the Chinese wan kou 
chong or “bowl-mouthed muzzle cannon” (see above and Part 2). One of earliest (if 
not the earliest) Chinese guns with this feature is dated 1351 (length 43.5 cm/17.4 
inches, weight 4.75 kg/10.5 Ibs, with a diameter of bore 3.0 cm/1.2 inch).** 

The Hoang Thanh (Imperial Citadel) cannon was discovered in 2003 by a river- 
bank in the Hoang Thanh site.** Judging by its dimensions (length 120.5 cm/48.2 
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Table 5.3 Cannon*® 








ID # Length Weight Diameter of bore/ Date and other information 
muzzle 

Hoang Thanh 120.5cm >100kg 4.1 cm/13 cm Fifteenth-seventeenth centuries 

LSb #? c.40cm ? c. 6 cm/c. 11 cm Date unknown 

Rapoport #1 71cm 20.15 kg 4cm/6 cm Sixteenth century (?); priming 
pan lid missing 

Tom #2 49.85 cm ? 2.54 cm/? Sixteenth century (?); from 

Cannon Thanh Hoa; priming pan lid 
missing 

SuperStore #1 51cm 5 kg 4.3 cm/6—7 cm Sixteenth century(?); from 
Thanh Hoa(?) 

LSb 24329 52 cm 15.3kg 2.7cm/5.8 cm Late fifteenth century 

(O so 4?) 

Mili Mus #6 48cm ? 3.2/6.7 cm Sixteenth—-eighteenth centuries; 
from Thanh Hoa 

Mili Mus#7 41 cm Hd 2.2/4.6 cm Sixteenth—-eighteenth centuries; 
from Thanh Hoa 

Mili Mus#8 c.40cm ? c. 1.5 cm/c.4.0cm _ Fifteenth—-seventeenth 
centuries; from Thanh Hoa 

Mili Mus#9 c.40cm ? c. 1.5 cm/c.4.0cm  Fifteenth—-seventeenth 
centuries; from Thanh Hoa 

Nanning #2 405cm 6.25kg 2.9/5.7 cm Date unknown 


inches, weight over 100 kg/220 Ibs), this should be a full-sized cannon. But it is 
interesting that there is no touch hole on it (at least it is not on the upper side of the 
cannon). If indeed it does not have a touch hole, then it means it did not function as a 
cannon, never shot any cannon balls, and would have been used exclusively for cere- 
monial purposes.*” Another unique feature of this cannon is that it does not have a 
straight bore. At the muzzle the bore is bigger (4.1 cm/1.6 inch), but inside it becomes 
smaller (about 1.5 cm/0.6 inch—2.0 cm/0.8 inch; an estimate, not measured). 
Information on its date is not available. Archeologist Bui Min Tri informed me 
that scholars in Vietnam think it belongs to either the fifteenth or the seventeenth 
century. The term “dai sung” (cannon) inscribed on its barrel suggests it may have 
been made in the late sixteenth century, as this term appears three times for the years 
of 1592, 1593, 1597 in the Dai Viet su ky toan thu.** If this is the case, though it 
may be a ceremonial cannon, it still provides an example of a sixteenth-century 
Vietnamese cannon. If it was indeed used for ceremonial purposes, it shows a 
Southeast Asian feature, as huge cast cannon were widely used for symbolic rather 
than practical reasons. This was especially true of maritime Southeast Asia, but they 
were used as well on the Southeast Asian mainland.” The nine gigantic cannon cast 
by the Vietnamese monarch Mihn Mang in the early nineteenth century are good 
examples. These, however, were tested for shooting just after they were cast. 
There was less information on the cannon at the History Museum of Vietnam in 
Hanoi. This looks to be of a Chinese style (but the possibility of it being of a 
European-style also exists), with a pair of trunnions at the very end. In some 
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aspects (short body, c. 40 cm/16 inches, and large bore, c. 6.0 cm/2.4 inches) it 
resembles a bombard, but it does not have a vase-shaped chamber. Its closest 
Chinese counterparts are two c. 1377 cast-iron mortars or bombards (length 
101.6 cm/40.6 inches, diameter of bore 21.6 cm/8.6 inches, over 150 kg/330 Ibs), 
each with two pairs of trunnions on the barrel.*° 

The next group consists of three very similar cannon in terms of their shape. 
They have slightly different lengths (from about 50 cm/20 inches to 71 cm/28 
inches), weights (from about 5 kg/11 Ibs to 20.15 kg/44.3 lbs), and diameters of 
bore (from 2.54 cm/0.9 inches to 4.0 cm/1.6 inches), but the striking similarity of 
their shape—vase-shaped gunpowder chamber, with two of the cannon having a 
priming pan lid feature, rings on both the barrel and stock, a smooth section 
toward the muzzle, slightly thicker muzzle tip, and, more importantly, nearly 
identical inscriptions (see the following section on “Inscriptions”), all of which 
convinces me that they should have some connection. Fortunately, according to 
Philip Tom (an expert on Asian swords), referring to what I classify as Tom #2:"' 


As far as provenance goes, the large hand cannon (with the ‘dai quoc’ inscrip- 
tion) was obtained from a dealer in the U.S. (actually it was an eBay buy of 
several years back) who got it from a ‘picker’ in Hanoi who would only say 
that the gun was dug up in Thanh Hoa province. The piece has been lightly 
cleaned. [It is] [i]nteresting that the central ‘bulge’ area which is the powder 
chamber has evidence of smoothed-off ‘flashings’ from the mold joints, but 
the forward part, and the raised rings, were finished on a lathe, and the fine 
tool marks from the turning are still visible under the green patina. [The] 
[q]uality of workmanship is very high. There is organic material still in the 
socket in back (where the wooden handle once was). I suppose this could be 
carbon-dated. The shape of this gun is quite unique, I haven’t seen it published 
in collections of finds in China. Another dealer sent me pictures of another, 
almost identical one to this, otherwise I have not seen any others. 


The information that this cannon is from Thanh Hoa province is of great importance. 
Considering that all the firearms displayed at the Military Museum in Hanoi in 2003 
and 2008 I have seen (Mili Mus #5 1-9 in Tables 5.1 to 5.3) are also from Thanh Hoa, 
Iam convinced Thanh Hoa must have been an important battlefield for so many fire- 
arms to be discovered there (one thinks that more must have been dug up in Thanh 
Hoa). Relating these discoveries to Vietnamese history, the late sixteenth century 
during which the Mac forces repeatedly came down to Thanh Hoa to fight the Le/ 
Trinh should be the setting for the use of these weapons.” I have reason to believe 
that the other two (Rapoport #1, and Cannon SuperStore #1) may have also come 
from the Thanh Hoa area. The width of the gunpowder chamber of the thickest part 
of Rapoport #1 is 11.5 cm (4.6 inches), while its circumference is 39 cm (15.6 inches). 

The two small cannon at the Military Museum are also from Thanh Hoa. The 
display label says they belong to the fifteenth to seventeenth centuries. I speculate 
they may also have been used in the Vietnamese civil war during the late sixteenth 
century. They are interesting because their shape is also similar to that of Mili 
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Mus #8-9. Each of them is mounted on a cart in the museum showcase, but I do 
not know if this kind of base was used when they were operated, especially since 
I could not measure their weight (though they did not seem to be very heavy). 

More photos of Vietnamese cannon were sent to me after I had finished the first 
draft of this study. I include them here partially because of the high quality of these 
photos. Mili Mus #6 is somewhat similar to Cannon SuperStore #1 Mili and Mus 
#8 and #9 in style, notably its rings on the barrel and the stock. Its weight is unknown 
but should be heavy. It was also discovered in Thanh Hoa. Mili Mus #7 looks like 
the three handguns at the Military Museum (Mili Mus #1-3) and Mili Mus #6 in 
terms of their deep yellow color. They were discovered in Thanh Hoa as well. 

So far I have not seen any big cannon that belong to the fifteenth century, but 
this should not mean that they were not manufactured and employed for war. In 
1960, 1,054 cannon balls were found at the Kim Ma-Cau Giay-La Thanh (called 
by local farmers “Bai Dan,” meaning “bullet field”), while in 1983-1984, 
twenty-eight more were discovered, thus totaling 1,082. Some others were found 
in other places such as Ngoc Ha, Quan Ngua, and Lang Ha, but the majority came 
from the Giang Vo Arena. The largest ones were 12 cm (4.8 inches) in diameter 
and 700 grams (1.54 lbs) in weight.* This would suggest that many cannon, 
including big ones (as large as 12 cm/4.8 inch-diameter cannon balls), were used 
in the battlefields. Vietnamese historical records refer to the use of cannon;* now 
we have archeological evidence (albeit indirect) to support these literary sources. 

A few words should be added on the feature of priming pan lids. I have, building 
on Li Bin’s argument, dealt with this issue elsewhere and suggested it to be a 
Vietnamese invention and borrowed by the Chinese after 1409.*° Now that I have 
seen more Vietnamese handguns and cannon that carry this feature, this reinforces 
my opinion that this was a Vietnamese contribution to Chinese gunpowder tech- 
nology. Though slightly different, there is no doubt that the origin and the prin- 
ciple of this device are the same, with the purpose of preventing the fuse, and 
touch hole, and the gunpowder in the chamber from getting wet from the rain.*” 
The Vietnamese should have invented this technique shortly after they had 
acquired the Chinese firearms, that is, between 1390 and 1406. Indeed, heavy and 
frequent rainfall in Vietnam must have quickly pushed the Vietnamese to make 
such an innovation. The Chinese learned about it during the Ming invasion of Dai 
Viet in 1406-1407. 

Interestingly, it also seems to be that both the Vietnamese and Chinese aban- 
doned their use about the same time, that is, during the late sixteenth century. In 
addition to the two dated around the 1530s (one at the Capital Museum in 
Beijing),** I have also seen another Chinese handgun with this feature at the 
“Exhibition of Military Fortification Culture” at Desheng Men, Beijing. It was 
made in 1544; the artifact was displayed on loan from the Capital Museum of 
Beijing. It is interesting that this Vietnamese invention was incorporated into the 
European-style cannon, that is, culasses (zipao {ff in Chinese, literally “baby 
cannon’) with priming pan lid used for European-style cannon (Frankish culverin, 
or “Folangji (ti1)L” in Chinese) chambers (mupao EE’ in Chinese, literally 
“mother cannon”).*” One such culasse made in 1541 is simply called by the 
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Chinese “Folangji medium-sized bronze cannon.’”*’ Arima Seiho also records a 
Chinese cannon made in 1540 with this feature.*! The 1574 Chinese cannon at the 
Military Museum of China in Beijing also has this feature, which would represent 
one of the last group of gunpowder weapons in China with this priming pan lid. If 
we accept that the two Vietnamese cannon (Tom #2 and Rapoport #1) were of a 
sixteenth-century origin, then this seems to be the last time the Vietnamese 
employed this technique. After this, there is no evidence of it in Vietnam as, in 
both Vietnam and China, European-style firearms started to gain currency from 
the late sixteenth century on, so the priming pan lid that was characteristic of the 
Sino-Vietnamese firearms was too outdated for use on European-style weapons. 


Inscriptions 


Unlike Chinese and Korean firearms that almost always carry the year when a gun 
was made (and even sometimes the name of the gunsmith), Vietnamese firearms 
are completely silent on their age—with one exception. This naturally causes 
trouble in determining the dates of these firearms. However, some Vietnamese 
firearms do have inscriptions, which, in conjunction with written records, can help 
us to ascertain their age. For firearms with no inscription, I can still speculate on 
their dates based on associated archeological evidence. 

Table 5.4 lists all the original inscriptions in Chinese that I have seen, with their 
translation in Vietnamese and English. LSb 18232 to 84-NK-1 reference eleven 
firearms, mostly handguns. The inscriptions contain the names of the military 
units, the serial number, or both (in most cases). I have not seen all the guns and 
all the original inscriptions in Chinese characters, hence some of the identifica- 
tions are based on the Vietnamese and English translations. With the exception of 
the Lumphun gun, the remaining ten guns are from the Giang Vo Arena; it is 
certain that they belong to the late fifteenth century when Le Thanh Tong was on 
the throne. The inscribed names of the military units, including “Chan uy j2/&,” 
“Phan uy #/&,” and “Loi uy *H/&,” also suggest these weapons are from the late 
fifteenth century (around the 1460s and 1470s) as these units were created during 
that time.” In addition, historical records, as mentioned above, also confirm that 
Loi uy ve manufactured weapons in 1467 (see above). 

Vietnamese chronicles mention that among the troops that were invading Dai 
Viet’s neighbors in the west (Ailao, Lan Sang, and as far as Burma) in 1479 
was an important military unit called “Phan uy”.* Hence the three guns in Table 5.4 
with this name (LSb 18239, LSb 18244, and LSb 22264) should have something to 
do with this unit. As discussed below, the Lumphun gun was employed by the Loi 
uy ve in their invasion of the western counties. In addition, there are five guns 
that belonged to the Chan uy ve. One imagines that almost all these guns (plus 
84-NK-1) could have been used by these military units in their training for their 
westward invasion by early 1479 when Le Thanh Tong spent more than two weeks 
reviewing Vietnam’s ever-stronger military. Vietnamese archeologists Do Van 
Ninh and Nguyen Thi Don conclude that based on the names of the military units, 
three out of the five military phu were allowed to train their soldiers at the Giang Vo 
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Table 5.4 Inscriptions on Vietnamese firearms™ 











Serial # Inscription: Original Chinese (Vietnamese and English translation) 

LSb 18232 2M A+ == (Chan uy nhat bach nhi thap tam hieu; Chan uy [ve] 
#123) 

LSb 18233 pe UAT ALA LV (Chan uy tien so nhat thien ngu bach cuu 
thap tu hieu; Chan uy Front So #594) 

LSb 18237 gee TNATSsS (Chan tu nhi thien luc bach thap tu hieu; 
Character ‘Chan’ #2,614) 

LSb 18238 BAA —F + => (Chan uy huu so nhat thien nhi thap tam hieu; 
Chan uy Right So #1,023) 

LSb 18240 j= AUT ERIE (Chan uy ve thao luyen; Chan uy ve training) 

LSb 18239 anit /\A = += (Phan uy tien so bat bach tam thap tam hieu; 
Phan uy front so #833) 
F...+...7F (Phan tu... thap ... hieu; Character ‘phan’ ...#10...) 

LSb 18244 AHF EA 7\"> (Phan uy tien so nhat thien ngu bach thap luc 
hieu; Phan uy Front So #1,516) 

LSb 22264 7 CA =+-% (Phan tu that bach tam thap hieu; Character 
‘phan’ #730) 
xt — A =+—s (Phan uy trung so nhi bach tam thap nhat hieu; 
Phan uy Middle So #231) 

LSb 24328 AAC AN +S (Loi uy ta so nhi bach luc thap hieu; Loi uy 


Lumphun gun 
84-NK-1 


Hoang Thanh 
Tom #2 
Cannonstore 
Rapoport #1 
Rapoport #2 


Nanning #4 
Mili Mus #1 
Mili Mus #2 
LSb 19233 


Left So #260) 


FUT —-... +7 (Loi uy tien so nhat thien ... thap hieu; Loi uy 
Front So #1,?10) 


Lf=A++4'> (Cong tu tam bvach thap that hieu; character ‘cong’ 
#317) 


LA wi— > (tu dai sung nhat hieu; #1 of the four cannon) 

KEY (dai quoc; great country) 

REM (dai quoc; great country) 

XK (dai; great) 

.. PHAR ATH?S (...thien? nhat bach that Thap luc hieu; 
#...1,176) 

J#844 (Ha loi huu; Ha loi Right) 

4l| (liet; column) 

#8 (suong; frost) 

7ShPEM, BHP se, 2ASs, Peete, Ps bb, 
AMER EE ABS, ERTL, SRS SZ, ABE VER. 
(Phung tuy binh nam, ha Giap Ngo tue, phung phong quan tien, chu 
tam phao khi, cung phung thuong tu, vinh huu huong ly, huong hoa 
uy thanh, an lac the the. Dong nhi thap nhat dat tam lang, xung 


duoc bat tien. In obedience to the order of pacifying the south, 
in the summer of the Giap Ngo year, official fund) 
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was disbursed to cast three cannon, [thus to] make offerings to 
what the Emperor has bestowed, to protect forever the ancestral 
cult and prestige of the countryfolks, [may they] be peaceful 
and happy generation after generation. The bronze used 
amounted to 21 dat 3 lang, [each cannon] utilizes 8 tien 

of gunpowder. 


Arena.» But this cannot be definitive, as the artifacts are still small in number and 
our knowledge is still limited. Probably other p/w also trained their troops there, and 
their weapons (at least those with their unit names) did not survive. 

Inscriptions can also help correct some errors in the chronicles. For example, 
the Dai Viet su ky toan thu for the year 1467 records “Uy loi CH ve,” but inscrip- 
tions (LSb 24328 and Lumphun gun) say “Loi uy 74/#&.’*° Therefore, the former 
must be an error, and a seventeenth-century account, which should have derived 
its information from the fifteenth century, also says “Loi uy.”*’ Moreover, the Loi 
uy ve was ordered by Le Thanh Tong to manufacture weapons (see above), the 
two guns (LSb 24328 and Lumphun gun) with this name on them must have been 
manufactured by this unit around 1467. 

The Lumphun gun is extremely interesting and hence deserves more attention. 
This is the only fifteenth-century gun found outside Vietnam, or more precisely 
speaking, the Giang Vo Arena. It was discovered in northern Thailand (Chiang 
Mai area) and was kept at the Hariphunchai Museum in the 1970s. Thai scholar 
Samran Wongsapha wrote a short paper on it, but mistakenly identified it as a 
Chinese gun based on its inscription in “Chinese” and its similarity to Chinese 
guns.°** But an understanding of the historical context, or the Vietnamese invasion 
of the Nan-Chiang Mai area during 1479-1484 should alert one to the possibility 
of its being a Vietnamese weapon.” A look at its “Chinese” inscription leads to 
more clues. First, the name #i/XHUPT (“Loi uy tien so”) reveals its real identity 
immediately. Second, a comparison of the calligraphic style on the gun with inscrip- 
tions on other Vietnamese guns demonstrates a striking similarity between them. 
They are very similar to the Weibei (#2 f4!) (inscriptions of China’s Northern Dynas- 
ties, 386-581) calligraphic style with their characteristics being simple, natural, 
calm, robust, and square-shaped, reflecting the great confidence and vigor of Le 
Thanh Tong’s time. The term fiejin #8 (literally “iron-like robust”), employed by 
a late Qing coin collector to describe the calligraphy on Le Thanh Tong’s copper 
cash issued during his first reign (Quang Thuan, 1460-1469), can also be used aptly 
for the calligraphy inscribed on contemporary guns. Other Vietnamese inscrip- 
tions, especially these of this late fifteenth century, are also of the same style.°' 
It is not surprising for a gun of the Loi uy ve to have survived in modern times in 
northern Thailand, because it initially belonged to Tay quan phu, which was in 
the western part of the country, and no doubt the guns of the Tay quan phu region 
would have played a pivotal role in the westward expeditions of the Vietnamese 
armies during that era. 

More importantly, from the serial numbers on the guns we know that relatively 
large numbers of firearms were manufactured in late fifteenth-century Dai Viet.” 
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Adding these up (123+594+2,614+1,023+1+833+1,516+730+231+260+1,?10+3 
17) we get about 9,252, or close to 10,000.% If we break them down by the mili- 
tary units, then we get 4,535 for Chan uy ve, 3,310 for Phan uy ve, about 1,270 for 
Loi uy ve, while 317 for the unit that had something to do with the character 
“cong”. These numbers, though extremely imperfect, also allow me to make some 
progress with another problem, that is, to speculate on the percentage of the Viet- 
namese soldiers who employed firearms. If I use the Chan uy ve as an example, 
Dai Viet’s total firearms were 4,535 (which involves no double numbers), and 
among its 12,000 soldiers (if each ve had 12,000 soldiers), in each ve around 38 
percent of soldiers employed firearms.™ 

If I tentatively conclude that this 38 percent was representative of Vietnamese 
military forces as a whole (all the troops of the five phu) in the 1460s—1480s,° 
then Dai Viet was on a par with Ming China in terms of its troops employing 
firearms, as I have estimated that about one-third of the Chinese troops in 1466 
were equipped with gunpowder weapons.” If I apply this 38 percent to my esti- 
mate of the military strength of Dai Viet (260,000), then there were 98,800 
Vietnamese soldiers employing firearms. Dai Viet would thus qualify as a small 
“gunpowder empire,” making it powerful enough to subdue its enemies, including 
the Chams to the south and some Tai-Lao groups to the west. 

I should be clear that these listed artifacts represent a very small percentage of 
the actual total. I also point out above that this study has only discussed fifteenth- 
century handguns and bombards, and not cannon as yet. Vietnamese chronicles 
often mention cannon and certain numbers of them were no doubt manufactured 
in Vietnam. For example, at the “Workshop of Military Equipments (doanh tao 
quan khi so "iar Eitahit)” of the Ministry of Works (cong bo iis) of Dai Viet, 
there were “cannon-making craftsmen (phao tac tuong T(E)” as well as 
“powerful gun/cannon-making craftsmen (sung kinh tuong S)%i\).”* As 
mentioned above, here phao fit) and sung #t were not clearly distinguished; while 
sung could mean both, phao mostly meant cannon. 

Comparing the inscriptions on the first eleven guns with that of the later ones, 
one notices an interesting and fundamental difference. The former follow certain 
rules to systematically record the military units and serial numbers, and with their 
high craftsmanship and graceful and confident writings on their barrel, this all 
reflects a well-organized, highly efficient and effective military system, and, by 
extension, sophisticated governmental organization at its base. This fits Le Thanh 
Tong’s style well, as demonstrated in John Whitmore’s scholarship." 

Many of the Chinese-style firearms dating from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries have no inscriptions on them, but those that do demonstrate much 
irregularity, inconsistency, and disorder. First, the fifteenth-century systematic 
way of cataloging most firearms (inscribed with a military unit name and 
number) was gone (there is only one bombard of unknown date, Rapoport #2 

. PME HALE? >... thien? nhat bach that Thap luc hieu; #. . .1,176]) that 
oa this tradition, but it is a gun of mediocre quality (the Nanning guns are also 
of low quality and seem to belong to this period). The Hoang Thanh cannon only 
has five Chinese characters, “PUAHi— >” (tu dai sung nhat hieu; #1 of the four 
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big cannon). The cannon itself is of high quality (but may not have functioned, see 
above), but its inscription is rather terse. It informs that three others were also 
made, and the term “dai sung’ refers to cannon. 

A good example to show the irregularity, inconsistency, and disorder are the 
three cannons Tom #2, Rapoport #1, and Cannon SuperStore #1. As discussed 
above, they should have been made at roughly the same time, and come from the 
same region, and were even made by the same gunsmith. But two of them have the 
term “dai quoc K|&] (great country)” while the third one only has one word “dai.” 
There is no other information on them. The Chinese character on both Mili Mus 
#1 and #2 seems to be inscribed randomly. They are not on the identical spot of 
the guns, and the quality of the writing is very low. 

The last inscription on LSb 19233 is quite interesting. Based on its content, it 
should have been made by the order of Hoang Ngu Phuc #& 71-44. In 1774, eunuch 
Hoang Ngu Phuc was given the title “binh nam thuong tuong quan *-F4§ 4472” 
(South-Pacifying General) by the Le monarch and was ordered to lead troops on a 
march to the south,” hence the bombards (“phao”) should have been manufac- 
tured by Hoang Ngu Phuc. This bombard is unique because it not only contains a 
very lengthy inscription, but also a date that points to 1774, and is rare and unique 
among Chinese-style Vietnamese firearms. 


PART 2: CHINESE-STYLE FIREARMS IN OTHER PARTS 
OF SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Though many gaps still remain in our knowledge of Chinese-style firearms in 
Dai Viet, the above discussion is intended to provide a clearer picture. Moving 
beyond Vietnam to the remainder of Southeast Asia, we are on even shakier 
ground. In comparison to Dai Viet, other Southeast Asian countries were influ- 
enced less by Chinese culture, including Chinese gunpowder technology. Main- 
land countries other than Dai Viet, particularly north Burma and Lan Na (Chiang 
Mai), should have employed more Chinese gunpowder technology, than the mari- 
time countries.” Despite this, vestiges of Chinese firearms in mainland Southeast 
Asian countries (except Vietnam) cannot be traced. My search for Chinese-style 
firearms in Burma in 2003 failed completely. 

Certainly Chinese gunpowder technology had reached maritime Southeast Asia 
through maritime trade prior to Zheng He’s voyages at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. Zheng He’s crew observed during their visit to Java in 1405 that guns 
(huochong) were used for entertainment at wedding ceremonies there, as cited 
at the beginning of this paper, showing that the Javanese had knowledge of 
(Chinese-style?) handguns or cannons. Zheng He’s voyages must have reinforced 
the likelihood that other locales in fifteenth-century maritime Southeast Asia would 
have acquired Chinese gunpowder technology. Subsequent Chinese and Portu- 
guese sources confirm that Zheng He’s ships carried firearms: during their trip to 
Calicut around 1419, they were equipped with “bombard,” which according to 
eyewitness reports were much smaller than those used by Europeans.”! 
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In 1421 and 1430, the reigning Chinese emperors ordered Zheng He and 
his subordinates to prepare supplies for their forthcoming voyages (to Hormuz 
in 1430), among them itemized military equipment (jungi iit) and firearms 
(jun huogi "ik #it).” In addition to Zheng He’s sizable armies and gigantic 
ocean-going ships (as large as 1,000 tons capacity), Chinese gunpowder tech- 
nology no doubted awed all the local populations in the Indian Ocean with 
whom he had contact. We learn from the Chinese sources that in 1409, in a 
skirmish with the armies of Sri Lanka, Zheng He’s troops used gunpowder 
weapons, although only signal cannon called pao ft] is mentioned). Though 
it is logical to assume that Zheng He had left a Chinese handgun in Java, the 
evidence is still elusive.” 

By the mid-fifteenth century, cannon and fireworks had been introduced and 
were manufactured by Chinese Muslims in coastal Java.” By 1511, Melaka 
possessed firearms and cannon; the contemporary king of Java was said to have 
8,000 guns and armed his large ships heavily.”° The fact that the Sumatran 
Acehnese in the early seventeenth century maintained that firearms were invented 
in China implies that the use of Chinese firearms had likely spread to Sumatra 
before the arrival of Europeans.” 

Despite this likelihood, Chinese gunpowder technology seems to have left little 
physical trace in maritime Southeast Asia. In other words, the Chinese-style fire- 
arms manufactured in Southeast Asia have not survived on land (as far as I know, 
although further investigation is needed in the future), in contrast to the relatively 
large numbers of those of early European-style. 

The artifacts covered in this section are mainly the fruits of underwater 
archeologists who have recovered firearms from shipwrecks in Southeast Asian 
seabed; most of these were probably not made by Southeast Asians. As will be 
shown below, these ships that wrecked probably in one way or another acquired 
firearms from China. Therefore, in a strict sense, most of the firearms on these 
ships are authentic Chinese rather than “Chinese-style” or “Chinese-derived” fire- 
arms manufactured by Southeast Asians. The title of this research, ““Chinese-style 
gunpowder weapons in Southeast Asia,” is only justified on two accounts. First, 
some of these artifacts may have been of Southeast Asian, particularly Vietnamese 
in origin; second, the types of Chinese firearms uncovered from shipwrecks 
should provide us with a rough idea of the kinds of firearms Southeast Asians of 
the maritime region may have manufactured based on Chinese models. 

Maritime archeology finds are summarized in the tables and discussed below. 

The Bakau ship definitely sailed from China. It carried at least nine guns; these 
can be divided roughly into three categories: 


(1) KM-4 45-132 and KM-4 50-350 and KM-8 58-347 are typical Yongle 
(r. 1402-1424) handguns that have vase-shaped gunpowder chambers, two or 
more rings on the barrel and muzzle, and regular muzzle or non-wankou 
(bowl-mouthed muzzle) type. (See Illustration 5.1.) 

(2) XM-1 48-328 and KM-2 45-324 KM-6 40-343 (with parts of the gunpowder 
chamber and stock missing), and KM-6 41-306 have relatively flat chambers 
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Table 5.5 Shipwrecks carrying Chinese and/or Chinese-style firearms” 





Shipwreck Date Ship Port Cargo origins Number of 
origin departed firearms 
Bakau c. 1425 Chinese Southern Thai, Chinese, 9 guns; 3 types 
China Vietnamese 
Pandanan c. 1460 Hybridi Central 70% Vietnamese; 2 guns; | type 


Vietnam Chinese; Thai 
Lena Shoal cc. 1488-1505 Chinese Southern Chinese, Thai, 5 guns; 2 types 


China Vietnamese 
Brunei c. 1490-1505 Southeast Southeast Thai, Vietnam, 7 guns; 2 types 
Asian Asia Chinese 


Central Gulf c. 1500-1510 Hybrid Thailand Largely Thai 3 guns; 3 types 
of Thailand 


' “Hybrid ships” refers to those that combined Chinese and Southeast Asian shipbuilding techniques, 
or “South-China-Sea Tradition.” I draw heavily on Flecker, “The Bakau wreck” and “The South- 
China-Sea Tradition.” 


bl 








Illustration 5.1 Four guns from the Bakau shipwreck. From top to bottom, left to right: 
KM-4 45-132, KM-4 50-350, XM-1 48-328, and KM-2 45-324. Courtesy: 
Roxanna Brown. 


and barrels, also regular muzzles, but it seems that there are no rings on the 
stock, barrel, or muzzle. (See Illustration 5.2.) 

(3) KM-5 93-341 (Illustration 5.2) and KM-9 85-349 (Illustration 5.3) each has an 
arched or lug handle straddling the gunpowder chamber (a feature rarely seen 
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Illustration 5.2 Another four guns from the Bakau shipwreck. From top to bottom, left to 
right: KM-6 40-343, KM-8 58-347, KM-5 93-341, and KM-6 47-306. 
Courtesy: Roxanna Brown. 


among all the Chinese firearms), and non-wankou type muzzles. Most, if not 
all, guns should have had inscriptions on their body, and reading them would 
allow us to resolve their identity. However, their inscriptions must have 
corroded away in salt water. Without these identity markers (which would 
permit us to distinguish Chinese from Vietnamese firearms), for example, one 
can still say with confidence that all of these nine guns were made in China. All 
these gun types were regularly manufactured in early Ming China, and guns of 
these types of Chinese origin have been discovered in both China and Japan.” 


This group of Chinese firearms is of extraordinary significance in that the ship was 
a contemporary of Zheng He and gives us a much better idea of the kinds of firearms 
employed by Zheng He’s troops (and by the early Ming navy). Due to the lack of 
detailed information on the armaments carried on Zheng He’sships, scholars 
have only speculated on these by inferring from the written sources (Chinese and 
Portuguese) and meager archeological evidence in China.*° Now we are finally able 
to view similar and even identical firearms to those carried on Zheng He’s ships. 
The two guns with lug handles (KM-5 93-341 in Illustration 5.2 and KM-5 
85-349 in Illustration 5.3, and at least three more below in Illustrations 5.4—5.6) are 
of special importance. This type is very rare among all the Chinese handguns so far 
discovered, and, to my knowledge, only two have been discovered in Zhenjiang 
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Illustration 5.3 The ninth gun (KM-9 85-349) from the Bakau shipwreck and other 
artifacts, with parts of the gunpowder chamber and barrel corroded away 
Courtesy: Roxanna Brown. 





(b) 


Illustration 5.4 (a) Photo and (b) sketch of the “bowl-mouthed muzzle” cannon on 
the Lena Shoal (Inv. 2901). Goddio and Casal, Lost at Sea, 240. 
Courtesy: Franck Goddio/Hilti Foundation. 
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Illustration 5.5 Another gun on the Lena Shoal (Inv. 4009). Goddio and Casal, 
Lost at Sea, 241. Courtesy: Franck Goddio/Hilti Foundation. 


Illustration 5.6 The third gun on the Lena Shoal (Inv. 4011). Goddio and Casal, Lost at 
Sea, 241. Courtesy: Franck Goddio/Hilti Foundation. 


#471. (which is close to the first Ming capital at Nanjing), one in 1964 and the 
second reported in Changzhou #//!|, Jiangsu in late 2008. The dimensions of the 
two from the Bakau shipwreck are not available at present; however, the two from 
Zhenjiang and the one from Changzhou are good cross-references. One is 32.4 cm 
long (13 inches), diameter of bore 3.0 cm (1.2 inches), weight 2.65 kg (5.7 Ibs.), 
while the other one is 38 cm (15.2 inches) long, and weight 6.1 kg (13.4 Ibs); the one 
from Changzhou is 39.3 cm (12.7 inches) long, weight 6 kg (13.2 lbs)}—the diameter 
of bore is unavailable for the latter two. The two from Zhenjiang were manufactured 
c. 1377, while the one from Changzhou is estimated to have been made in this same 
late fourteenth-century early Ming era.*' The dimensions of KM-5 93-341 and 
KM-5 85-349 should be about the same as these three guns. They are light enough 
to be held by a soldier, hence they are “handguns,” not “cannon.” 

Two bronze (“copper alloy” according to the excavation report) cannon were 
obtained from the Pandanan shipwreck (c. 1460); one of them is 27.1 cm 
(10.8 inches) long, the diameter of bore/muzzle 4.8 cm/1.9 inches by 8.0 cm/3.2 
inches, while the other one is 30 cm/12 inches (other measurements are not 
available).** It belongs to the “bowl-mouthed muzzle” (wankou) type; thus these 
weapons are certainly of Chinese rather than of Vietnamese origin (as so far this 
wankou type cannon has not been discovered in Vietnam). 

There has been speculation that a ship, the Lena Shoal (c. 1488-1505) set sail 
from the Chinese coast, called at a Vietnam port and then a Thai port, but was 
subsequently wrecked northeast of Palawan in the Philippines.** Five bronze guns 
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were recorded, including Inv. 2901 (Illustration 5.4), Inv. 4008, Inv. 4009 
(Illustration 5.5), and Inv. 4011 (illustration 5.6). Pictures of three of them are 
available, but there is no information on their dimensions. It is interesting to note 
that all three have a lug handle straddling the gunpowder chamber. Inv. 2901 is a 
typical wankou or “bowl-mouthed muzzle” type. 

The Brunei Junk (c. 1490-1505) carried at least seven bronze guns: Bru 2934, 
Bru 2941, Bru 2950, Bru 2955, Bru 2963, Bru 2969, Bru 2970. They are about 
50-80 centimeters (20-32 inches) long, and 3—S kg (6.6—11 Ibs) in weight. They 
can be divided into two types: one is represented by Bru 2963, a long but thin gun 
type (very similar to CGT3 below which is 66 cm long), with about 70.5 cm 
(28.2 inches) length, 3.2 kg (7 Ibs) weight, diameter of the bore 2.0 cm, 1.2 inches 
(see below); the other type, as represented by Bru 2970, is 48 cm (19.2 inches) 
long, weight 3.4 kg (7 lbs), diameter of muzzle 3.8 cm (1.5 inches).** The Chinese 
features of these guns are apparent. 

The Gulf of Thailand ship carried at least three guns; one that I have named 
CGT1 has a 31.7 cm/12.7 inches length, being a “bowl-mouthed muzzle” type; the 
second (CGT2; length 38 cm/15.2 inches) handgun has a priming pan lid (this 
feature makes it no later than the late sixteenth century, and increases the possi- 
bility of its being of Vietnamese origin); while the third one (or CGT3; length 
66 cm/26.4 inches) is a very long but thin type probably from the sixteenth century. 

It is noteworthy that among these five shipwrecks three employed “bowl- 
mouthed muzzle” type cannon. According to Chinese sources, the smaller type 
was frequently used on shipboard, while larger ones were used on fortifications, 
such as the 1385 example in Table 5.6.% The Chinese way of employing the 
“bowl-mouthed muzzle” cannon was to mount one or a pair of them on a bench 
and to shoot them in one or another direction. A Chinese military treatise written 
in 1606 explains and illustrates how it worked (Illustration 5.7).*° 


Table 5.6 Comparison of bowl-mouthed muzzle cannon”? 





Origin Length Weight Diameter of bore 
1298 Yuan “bowl-mouthed muzzle cannon” 34.7 cm 6.21 kg 9.2 cm 

Late Yuan “bowl-mouthed muzzle cannon” 38.5cm  ? 12cm 

1332 Yuan “bowl-mouthed muzzle cannon” 35.3 cm 6.94kg 10.5cm 

Early Ming “bowl-mouthed muzzle cannon” 25.9cm  ? 72cm 

1372 Ming “bowl-mouthed muzzle cannon” 36.5cm 15.75kg 11cm 

1377 Ming “bowl-mouthed muzzle cannon” 31.6cm  ? 10cm 


1378 Ming “bowl-mouthed muzzle cannon” 36.4cm  15.5kg 11.9 cm 
1378 Ming “bowl-mouthed muzzle cannon” 31.8 cm 8.35 kg 7.5cm 
1385 Ming “bowl-mouthed muzzle cannon” 52cm 26.5 kg 10.8 cm 


Pandanan shipwreck ([V-93-V-1152) 27.1cm ? <8 cm 
Pandanan shipwreck (?) 30cm ? ? 
Lena Shoal shipwreck (Inv. 2901) 31.7cm  ? ? 
Central Gulf of Thailand shipwreck >30 cm ? ? 
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Illustration 5.7 “Double bowl-mouthed gun” (wankou chong), consisting of two gun 
heads (muzzles) pointing in opposite directions, mounted on a 
movable support that was pivoted horizontally on a wooden bench. 
Immediately after firing the first gun head, muzzle-loaded with a 
large stone projectile, the second was rotated into position and fired. 
By aiming the gun at the hull of an enemy ship below the waterline, 
cannon balls shot along the water surface smashed into the opposing 
ship’s side, smashing it into splinters and causing it to sink.*” 
Courtesy: Needham, Science and Civilisation, 323-324. 


The “bowl-mouthed muzzle” type cannon may have been employed in the 
same or similar way on the Pandanan, Lean Shoal, and Central Gulf of Thailand 
ships. It should be added that this “double-shooting” technique had already been 
applied by the Chinese as early as 1449 (see below). 

Below is a comparison of those firearms found within China and those from the 
three focal Southeast Asia shipwrecks. 

Among the “bowl-mouthed muzzle” cannon discovered in China, as listed in 
Table 5.6, the 1385 is huge and would not have been very common. If we use the 
remaining examples as a yardstick, we can speculate that those carried by the 
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Pandanan, the Lena Shoal, and Central Gulf of Thailand ships should weigh 
between 6 kg and 16 kg (13.2-35.2 lbs), and have a diameter of bore between 7 
and 12 cm (2.8-4.8 inches). It is also noteworthy that though this type of weapon 
continued to be made up to the sixteenth century in China, post-1385 artifacts 
have as yet not been found. Hence, those discovered on the Southeast Asian 
seabed dated between c. 1460 and c. 1510 fill this archeological gap. 

Another point of interest is that some of these firearms have a very short recess 
or stock (the rear part of a gun where a wooden pole or handle would have been 
inserted). Some Chinese and Korean firearms were also made this way, that is, 
with a very short recess. For example, in Table 5.6, the holes of the stock of the 
1298 Yuan and 1372 Ming “bowl-mouthed muzzle cannon” are respectively 
6.5 cm (2.6 inches) and 6 cm (2.4 inches) deep.** Actually, all the “bowl-mouthed 
muzzle” type cannon tend to have shorter stock, including those in Table 5.6. The 
reason should be that, in reality, these relatively heavy weapons did not have a 
handle inserted into their recess; either they were fastened to a wooden frame by 
a transverse pole through the two symmetrical holes on the recess/stock (such as 
the 1298 and 1332 ones), or they had lug handles that were held by soldiers. The 
latter is evident in the Korean examples that have one and even two handles.” 

Now let us turn to the firearms discovered from unknown shipwrecks or other 
archeological sites. 

Most of the firearms in Table 5.7 were discovered on the seabed of Southeast 
Asia and were on sale on the website of the Antique Cannon SuperStore. Their dates 
of recovery are unknown, as excavation data was unavailable; but one can reason- 
ably conclude that they belong to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. They provide 
interesting and valuable information on Chinese and Vietnamese gunpowder 


Table 5.7 Chinese and Chinese-style firearms from unknown sites”? 





ID number Type of firearm Length Weight Diameter of 
bore or muzzle 

Cannon Superstore #1 3-ring Ironhandgun 16.83cm_ 1.67kg 4.83 cm (bore) 

Cannon Superstore #2  3-ring Iron handgun ? 2 ? 

Cannon Superstore #3 4-ring Iron handgun ? ? ? 

Cannon Superstore #4 § BronzebombardA c.25.4cm c.13.61kg c.8.89cm 
(muzzle?) 

Cannon Superstore #5 = BronzebombardB  c.25.4cm c.13.61 kg c.8.89cm 
(muzzle?) 

Cannon Superstore #6 = Bronze handgun 31.5 cm 1.75 kg 1.0 cm/1.25 cm 

Cannon Superstore #7 — Bronze handgun 34.5 cm ? 1.5 cm/2.75 cm 

Cannon Superstore #8 Bronze handgun ? ? ? 

Cannon Superstore #9 = Three-barreled gun 35 cm 2.73 kg 1.7-1.8 cm 
(each bore) 

Cannon Superstore #10 Turban gun 60 cm ? 2.6 cm (bore) 

Cannon Superstore #11 Double-ended 102 cm ? ? 

(ccg#4) gun A 

Cannon Superstore #12 Double-ended 106cm ? ? 


(ccg#5) 


gun B 
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technology. The dumbbell type (very similar to the shape of a dumbbell) of Cannon 
Superstore #1—3 is not seen in China or Vietnam, but it is somewhat similar to a type 
of “tiger-crouching cannon” (Audun pao) found in South Korea, which seems to be 
much shorter and lighter, and has fewer rings on its body.”! The “Tiger-crouching 
cannon” was invented by Qi Jiguang during the reign of Jiajing (1522-1566) to 
combat the pirates on China’s east coast, and many were manufactured in Korea 
later (as late as 1631). Based on the extant artifacts, they are between 40 and 55 cm 
(16-22 inches) long, weighing as much as 25 kg (55 lbs), the diameter of the bore is 
usually 4 cm (1.6 inches), and most of them have five rings.” 

The two mug-type bombards or mortars (see Illustration 5.8, or Cannon Super- 
store #4—5) are unique — they have never been seen in China, Vietnam, and Korea. 
They obviously belong to the Chinese “bombard” type, but are shorter, thicker, and 
heavier. I am curious about their “national” origins, but their condition (without 
any erosion and rust) makes me doubt that they were excavated from the seabed. 

Judging by their shape and appearance (as well as their dimensions), the three 
bronze guns (Cannon Superstore #6—8), look very much like Vietnamese guns of 
the sixteenth century (see Table 5.1). If they were Vietnamese, at least one of 
them (Cannon Superstore #6 see Illustration 5.9) was obtained from a shipwreck, 
as background information and its physical condition (holes on its barrel due to 
saltwater in the sea) suggests. This implies that this gun was shipped from Vietnam 
and was headed for another destination, and demonstrates that not only Chinese 





Illustration 5.8 Cannon Superstore #4—5 (Bronze bombard A & B). Courtesy: 
Antique Cannon SuperStore. 
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Illustration 5.9 Cannon Superstore #6 with holes on its barrel due to saltwater in the 
sea. Courtesy: Antique Cannon SuperStore. 





Illustration 5.10 A double-ended gun, with detail showing the two touch holes (either 
Cannon Superstore #11/ccg#4 or #12/ccg5). Courtesy: Antique 
Cannon SuperStore. 


but also Vietnamese firearms traveled overseas. Cannon Superstore #7—8 may not 
have come from the seabed either, as they do not show any physical signs of 
sitting in deep seawater. 

Cannon Superstore #9 is interesting because it suggests that a three-barreled 
gun (normally associated with China and Korea) appears in a Southeast Asian 
context (if we assume that it was acquired from the region). If it is not of Chinese 
or Korean origin (or even Ryukyu, where this type of firearms were used), another 
possibility is a Vietnamese origin, though so far this type has not found in any 
Vietnamese excavations. 

Cannon SuperStore#10—12 are both interesting and important. The common 
feature of these three, especially the latter two, is their extraordinary length and 
relatively thin body. The Chinese, from the mid-fifteenth century on, and espe- 
cially after the arrival of European gunpowder technology in the early sixteenth 
century, invented many new types of firearms, among them this very long but thin 
type. Illustration 5.10 shows a double-ended gun (liangtou [tong]chong, in 
Chinese), of the type in use since 1449; more were probably manufactured in the 
sixteenth century. It has a touch hole on each side, to expedite the firing process.” 
According to the website of the Antique Cannon SuperStore, two more double- 
ended guns had been sold. This find is important as this type of gun had not yet 
been discovered in China and its discovery further reinforces the written records. 

The Turban gun (Cannon SuperStore#10) is a single gun that has significance 
for another reason, relative to the possibility of European impact on lengthening 
the barrel of Chinese (and Korean) guns, a topic that has hitherto escaped scholars’ 
attention. Its length is 60 cm/24 inches (diameter of bore 2.6 cm/1 inch), compar- 
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(b) 


Illustration 5.11 (a) Turban gun, with (b) detail showing the touch hole (length 60 cm, 
diameter of bore 2.6 cm). Courtesy: Antique Cannon SuperStore. 


able to the length 70.5 cm/30.2 inches (weight 3.2 kg/7 Ibs and diameter of bore 
2.0 cm/0.8 inch) of Bru 2963 and to the 66 cm/26.4 inches length of CGT3. 
Comparing these three long guns to some Chinese and especially Korean guns, 
one is struck by the similarities among them. 

First, they are of similar length. The vast majority of the Chinese-style guns and 
cannon prior to the late sixteenth century, including those manufactured in China, 
Korea, and Vietnam, are relatively short, ranging from over 20 cm to around 45 cm 
(8-18 inches), with a few exceptions.*> However, during the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries, though some firearms still had the short length, many 
became longer, generally over 50 cm/20 inches, with most over 55 cm/22 inches, 
up to 100 cm/40 inches. This trend is especially true of Korean guns.” The three 
long guns found in Southeast Asian waters mentioned above, though having been 
dated earlier than the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, are highly 
comparable to this latter group in terms of their length. 

Second, all the three long guns are similar to that of the Korean and Chinese 
long versions in terms of their type. They all have flat barrels, regular muzzles, 
slightly bulged gunpowder chambers, and no rings. The Turban gun is strikingly 
similar to some of the Korean guns,” having a bulged touch hole and probably a 
sight (aiming device) that should have been missing due to erosion (only a hole 
close to the muzzle remains). Many other recovered Korean guns of this era are 
equally long, but have rings on their barrel, and do not have sights; in China, 
according to the available sources, there is only one of this type of gun extant, 
though more may have existed.”* Thus, the similarities between the three long 
guns and the Korean/Chinese ones point to the connection between them and the 
possible Korean/Chinese origin of the former. 


Conclusion 


Based on this study’s discussions, there are several conclusions to be made. First, 
regarding the issue of who borrowed from whom between Vietnam and China 
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regarding the gunpowder technology, discussed written sources and historical 
context have shown that it was Vietnam that borrowed from China, while Viet- 
nam also made some contributions. By using relatively rich (but still imperfect) 
archeological data, we see that for every Vietnamese type of firearm there was a 
Chinese prototype. Taking the handgun and bombard as examples, and factoring 
in archeological findings that certainly still contain gaps (for example, the appear- 
ance of Vietnamese firearms among the archeological remains is rather late), 
the earliest extant Chinese (at least of 1271) and Vietnamese (of 1466) handguns 
would seem to be about 195 years apart, and 168 years apart on the earliest 
appearance of bombards in the two countries (1298 and 1466 respectively). Much 
earlier origins and much larger quantities of gunpowder weapons in China than 
in Vietnam should have led to these gaps. 

Second, though archeological findings are still scarce, and future discoveries 
will help to further illuminate the picture, one still can conclude at this early stage 
that as early as the late fifteenth century the Vietnamese state already employed 
relatively large quantities of firearms in their wars against their enemies. The esti- 
mated percentage of firearm-holding soldiers (38%, and 98,800 soldiers) may be 
inaccurate, but it at least suggests the wide use of gunpowder weapons, and would 
qualify Dai Viet to be a small “gunpowder empire.” The coincidence between 
written and archeological sources proves the reliability of the chronicle sources, 
as the new archeological evidence is substantiating the chronicle accounts. There- 
fore, gunpowder technology clearly affected Vietnamese and mainland Southeast 
Asian history prior to a sixteenth-century European presence. 

Third, based on the archeological evidence presented, the Chinese-style 
gunpowder weapons considered in Vietnam are mainly from the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Those that are labeled by Vietnamese archeologists as 
“fifteenth-seventeenth centuries” or “sixteenth—-eighteenth centuries” should be 
dated earlier rather than later. Thus, based on the available archeological discov- 
eries, from the seventeenth century on European-style firearms started to be much 
more influential, as more European-style cannon over Asian firearms dating to 
this era have been recovered. 

Fourth, maritime archeological finds from maritime Southeast Asia contribute 
to our understanding of Chinese or Chinese-style gunpowder technology and 
Sino-Southeast Asian technological interaction in more than one way. The Bakau 
shipwreck sheds precious light on firearms utilized by fifteenth-century Zheng He’s 
Chinese naval crew, while other shipwrecks give us more ideas on other types of 
guns used on shipboard. Also, new types of firearms have been discovered from the 
Southeast Asian seabed, adding to our knowledge of Chinese gunpowder technology. 

Fifth, in contrast to the fact that relatively large numbers of Chinese-style 
gunpowder weapons were made and have been discovered in mainland Southeast 
Asia, particularly Vietnam, none have been found in maritime Southeast Asia, 
despite the likelihood that many must have been manufactured there. This suggests 
that Chinese gunpowder technology had affected mainland Southeast Asia far 
more than its maritime counterpart. This is not surprising, as geographical prox- 
imity and direct political and military interaction between China and northern 
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mainland Southeast Asia (in other words, the presence and penetration of the 
power of the Chinese state) had affected this region profoundly. This urges us to 
recognize the role of the Chinese stimuli coming overland, and redress the histo- 
riographical overemphasis on the seabound influence in Southeast Asian history.” 

Sixth, a comparative perspective is necessary and can help resolve some prob- 
lems related to Chinese-style gunpowder weapons. Artifacts discovered in China, 
Korea, Vietnam, and countries in Southeast Asia should be compared in order to 
trace the origins of gunpowder weapons. Based on the discussion above, the role 
of firearms in Korea should not be ignored. Though Chinese in origin, some types 
of firearms have been discovered more in Korea (only South Korea so far, as arti- 
fact discoveries in North Korea are as yet unknown) than in China. Another 
example is that Vietnamese chronicles record that the Mac troops in 1592 
employed firearms including dachong baizi, K¥tAF (meaning “big 100-bullet 
cannon’’) to fight the Le troops in Hanoi, but one is at a loss to conclude what kind 
of firearms, as there are no other records or artifacts to allow a cross reference. 
However, in Korea, according to both written accounts and artifacts, we learn that 
the Koreans employed a weapon called da baize chong, KH ¥-fit (meaning “big 
100-bullet cannon”) that was manufactured c. 1577 and is 93 cm/37 inches long, 
weighs over 8kg/17.6 lbs and the diameter of its bore is 1.5 cm/0.6 inch.'” In view 
of the nearly identical terminology of these firearms and the similar timeframe of 
their appearance in both countries, it is highly likely they had the same origin. If 
this proves to be true, it will be one more piece of evidence of the diffusion of 
gunpowder technology and networking in Eastern Asia. 
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sono denryu hu ‘kftd Dike Js & 4 OEE (The origin of firearms and their transmis- 
sion), Tokyo: Yoshikawa Kobunkan, 1962, pp. 118-9. 

An eighteenth-century record renders more support for this argument. In 1740, the 
Qing court noticed a problem in Yunnan and Guizhou: Wet weather or rain affected the 
effective use of bows and arrows of the Qing soliders (Qinding Da Qing huidian shili 
REA EULER), “juni Has,” v. 710, “bingbu £778,” 169, in Fang Guoyu 
73 EMR, Yunnan shiliao congkan 22h 6 }s2 7), Kunming: Yunnan Daxue Chubanshe, 
2001, v. 8, p. 294. This shows how wet weather in South China (with a climate similar 
to that of northern Vietnam) affected the performance of weapons. 
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Cheng and Zhong, Zhongguo gudai, p. 232 (illustration 11-11). 

See Needham, Science and Civilisation, pp. 366, 369-76, for his discussion on 
“Folangji.” 

Cheng and Zhong, Zhongguo gudai, p. 232 (illustration 11-11), p. 239 (illustration 
11-43). 

Arima, Kaho, p. 198. 

Toan thu, 656; Thien nam, 37b, 38b, 40a; Hoang thanh Thang Long, pp. 154-5. 
See also Ban guan che dien le, v. 5. 

Toan thu, v. 2, 709. ; 

Sources for Table 5.4 include hanh Thang Long, pp. 170, 173-4; Co vat Viét Nam, 
p. 120 (#183); information from my trips to Hanoi and Nanning in 2003 and 2008. 
Hoaang thanh Thang Long, p. 174. 

Toan thu, v. 2, 664. This is also confirmed by the Thien nam, 40a. For another 
example where archeological evidence corrects written records, see Hoang thanh 
Thang Long, p. 155. 

Ban quan che dien le, v. 5. 

“Pu’n san samai boran thi Lamphun (An ancient musket in Lamphun),” Sinlapakon, 
1976, vol. 20.3, 64-66. I thank Kennon Breazeale and Volker Grabosky for making 
available an English excerpt and translation of this article. 

Sun, “Chinese Gunpowder Technology,” pp. 102-03. 

Yunnan Sheng Qianbi Yanjiuhui BRIA and Guangxi Qianbi Kuehui 
PUES TRASS, Yuenan lishi huobi ®&ERAISEETTH, Beijing: Zhongguo Jinrong 
Chubanshe, 1993, p. 31. For more comments on the calligraphic style of Le Thanh Tong’s 
coins, see R. Allan Barker, The Historical Cash Coins of Vietnam: Vietnam's Imperial 
History as Seen Through its Currency, Part I: Official and Semi-Official Coins, 
Singapore: R. Allan Barker, 2004, pp. 119-25. I thank Howard Daniel III for sending me 
a copy of Barker’s book. 

Hoang thanh Thang Long, 17, 48, 52, 144, 148, 151, 152, 157. 

Chinese specialists on Chinese firearms treat the numbers on them as serial numbers, 
see Wang, Zhongguo huogqi, pp. 101-02; Liu Xu #1), Zhongguo gudai huoyao huogqi 
shi “PBI TN Kk 48K ait El, Zhengzhou: Daxiang Chubanshe, 2004, p. 74. 

I still do not know how to work out the double numbers on one gun. For example, on 
LSb 18239 it says “Phan uy Front So #833” and “Character phan ...#10...,” while 
on LSb 22264 “Character phan #730” and “Phan uy Middle So #231.” Having not seen 
or not been able to see clearly the original Chinese characters, I am less confident to 
build the connections (see below for an interpretation). Tentatively both numbers are 
added, considering that, first, they do not make a big difference, and second, many 
more firearms did not survive to this day, thus the total number I have reconstructed is 
on the extremely conservative side, and far too low. 

There is another way to compute for percentages, that is, to use the numbers of the so 
unit. I am still not clear on the connections between the guns with certain “tu “f°” or 
“character” (for example, “chan” and “phan”) and those with a specific name of a unit 
(such as “Chan uy Front So,” “Chan uy Right So,” and “Phan uy Front So,” etc.), though 
one possibility is that the former refers to the serial numbers of the whole ve, while the 
latter the serial numbers of each so. However, this reasoning works for LSb 22264 (the 
number for the so is 231, while the ve 730), but may not work for LSb 18239 if the 
number for the so is larger than that for the ve (I would have to see the actual inscription 
to know the answer). The case of LSb 18244 (Phan uy Front So #1,516), a pure (and the 
highest) number for a so, provides another example. Each so had 2,400 soldiers, hence 
if 1,516 guns were made, then the percentage is 63 percent. But one still has to be very 
cautious to interpret this, because if certain so were specializing in firearms (in other 
words, in these so, every solider employed firearms)—though sources are not clear on 
this, this makes my numbers meaningless. Equally, if this is the case then I cannot apply 
this methodology to characterize the whole of the Dai Viet military. 
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This 38 percent is almost twice as much as my previous estimate (20%) that was based 
on the names of the military units that contain words such as “sung ”(gun or canon) or 
“hoa ky “K git” (firearm), which now prove to be a very low estimate and methodologi- 
cally problematic (Sun, “Chinese Gunpowder Technology,” p. 95). This also demon- 
strates the limitation of the written sources and the importance of archeological 
evidence, even though the latter cannot solve all these problems. 

Sun, “Chinese Military Technology Transfers,” p. 498. 

Thien nam, 86a, 87a-b (cf. 26b); Ban quan che dien le, v. 2. Related to gunpowder 
technology, at the Ministry of Works (though not under the “Workshop of Military 
Equipments” but under “Workshop of Equipments (doanh tao khi gioi so, #it W338 
Pit),” there were “saltpeter-making craftsmen (tieu tac tuong, $A \.),” who should have 
been responsible for manufacturing saltpeter for military and non-military uses, while 
“firework-making crafts (yen tieu nghe, 4f{#)” under the “Directorate for Imperial 
Accouterments (ngu dung gam, él Hii)” was responsible for making fireworks (Thien 
nam, 86b, 87a, 89a). 

John Whitmore, “The Thirteenth Province: Internal Administration and External 
Expansion in Fifteenth Century Dai Viet,” in Geoff Wade (ed.) Asian Expansions: The 
Historical Processes of Polity Expansion in Asia, Singapore: NUS Press, forthcoming. 
Toan thu, vol. 3, 1179 (see also 1181-82), I thank Takashi Hasuda for helping me 
decipher the date of this inscription, and hence the weapon. 

Sun, “Chinese Military Technology Transfers.” 

J. R. Partington, A History of Greek Fire and Gunpowder, Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1999, p. 223; Jin Guoping <#EM** and Wu Zhiliang 2275 5, 
“Zheng He chuandui lengre bingqi xiaokao BB AIAN Ra Ae ta) 73,” in Jin Guoping 
and Wu Zhiliang (eds.) Guo shizi men i+-F'], Macau: Aomeng Chengren Jiaoyu 
Xuehui, 2004, p. 385. 

Gong, Xivang, pp. 9-10. 

Yan Congjian Jefe {fil, Shuyu zhouzi lu HRV AE, Beijing: Zhonghua Shuju, 2000, 
p. 312. 

Partington, A History of Greek Fire and Gunpowder, pp. 275, 294 n.126, says there 
was a small handgun from Java in the Darmstadt Museum, Germany that had been 
thought to be of Chinese origin. Partington’s source was Bernhard Rathgen, “Die 
Pulverwaffe in Indien,” Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, 1925, vol. 2, p. 28, fig. 1. Checking 
Rathgen’s original article, the gun is discussed in issue | of the journal (rather than 
issue 2), on pages 27—30, and the sketch of the gun is on page 29. Neither “Java” nor 
“Darmstadt Museum” is mentioned (Jochen Burgtorf has confirmed this), and it is a 
Chinese handgun manufactured in the nineteenth year of the Yongle Emperor (1421) 
held at the Museum fiir V6lkerkunde in Berlin. Denys Lombard, Le carrefour javanais: 
essai d”histoire globale (Paris: Editions de |’Ecole des hautes études en sciences 
socials, 1990), vol. 2, p. 178, points out that that a “cannon” left behind in Java by the 
Zheng He’s expeditions is still extant. Anthony Reid, Southeast Asia in the Age of 
Commerce, vol. 2, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1994, p. 220, also cites Lombard. 
Lombard in his footnote states that the gun is held at the Museum fiir Volkerkunde in 
Berlin, and refers the reader to Franz M. Feldhaus, “Eine chinesische Stangenbiichse 
von 1421,” Zeitschrift fiir historische Waffenkunde, 1907, vol. 4, 257 for more informa- 
tion. Feldhaus discusses the same Chinese gun of 1421 (weight 2.252kg/5 lbs., barrel 
length 35.7 cm/14.3 in., and caliber 1.6 cm/0.6 in.) but does not mention “Java” either. 
Carlo M. Cipolla, Guns, Sails and Empires: Technological Innovation and the 
Early Phases of European Expansion, 1400-1700, Manhattan, Kansas: Sun Flower 
University Press, 1965, p. 106 n. 5, offers that the gun at the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde 
was acquired from the Great Wall of China. Elsewhere, F. M. Feldhause touches upon 
this Chinese handgun twice in his Di Technik der Vorzeit, der Geschichtlichen Zeit und 
der Naturvolker: Ein Handbuch, Leipzig and Berlin: Verlag von Wilhelm Engelmann, 
1914, p. 424; and Di technik der antike und des mittelalters, Wildpark-Potsdam: 
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Akademische verlagsgesellschaft Athenaion, m.b.h. [c. 1931], p. 59, but Java is 
not mentioned anywhere. Needham, Science and Civilization in China, Pt. 3 “Civil 
Engineering and Nautics,” p. 516 n. b, citing Partington and Feldhous (1914 and 1931), 
echoes that this 1421 Chinese handgun was discovered in Java. Therefore, it seems that 
both Partington and Lombard mis-cite sources and the idea that Zheng He had left a 
gun in Java should be put to rest. According to Geoff Wade’s communications with 
the Museum fur Volkerkunde in 2005, this gun was probably lost during World War II 
(as per Wade’s communication, December 29, 2008). 

M.C. Ricklefs (ed.) Chinese Muslims in Java in the 15th and 16th Centuries: The 
Malay Annals of Semarang and Cerbon, Melbourne: Monash University, 1984, pp. 18, 
24, 32, 85, 198. 

Partington, A History of Greek Fire and Gunpowder, p. 224. 

Reid, Southeast Asia in the Age of Commerce, v. 2, p. 221. 

All the dates of the shipwrecks were provided by Roxanna M. Brown (personal commu- 
nication, April 16, 2004). Illustrations are from Roxanna M. Brown for the Bakau ship- 
wreck. See Michael Flecker, “The Bakau wreck: an early example of Chinese shipping in 
Southeast Asia,” The International Journal of Nautical Archeology 2001, vol. 30,2, 
221-30 for analysis of this shipwreck; Christophe Loviny, The Pearl Road: Tales of 
Treasure Ships, Makati City, Philippines: Asiatype and C. Loviny, 1996 for the Pandannan 
shipwreck; Franck Goddio and Gabriel Casal, Lost at Sea: The Strange Route of the Lena 
Shoal Junk, London: Periplus, 2002, for the Lena Shoal shipwreck; Michel L’ Hour, La 
mémoire engloutie de Brunei: une aventure archéologique sous-marine, Paris Textuel, 
2001, for the Brunei shipwreck; and Michael Flecker, ““The South-China-Sea Tradition: 
the Hybrid Hulls of South-East Asia,” The International Journal of Nautical Archeology 
2006, vol. 36.1, pp. 77-9 and personal communications (April 29 and May 4, 2004) for 
the Central Gulf of Thailand shipwreck. Roxanna M. Brown dated the last shipwreck to 
the sixteenth century in her “Last Shipments from the Thai Sawankhalok kilns” in Robert 
Brown (ed.) Art from Thailand, Mumbai, India: Marg Publications, 1999, pp. 93-103. 
This shipwreck is also known as the “Australia Tide” and “Klang Aow Wreck.” 

Arima, Kaho, pp. 110-32, 141, 154-5; Cheng and Zhong, Zhongguo gudai, color 
illustration 29 and pp. 231-3. 

Tang Zhiba J#s4k, “Shilun Zheng He chuandui zhuangbei de binggi mam Ah AIHA BK 
Hetil eas,” Zheng He yanjiu SRAMTFL, 2003, vol. 2, pp. 200-4; Jin and Wu, “Zheng 
He chuandui,” Zhou Weiqiang Jf ME, “Shilun Zheng He jiandui shiyong huochong 
laiyuan zhonglei zhanshu ji shuliang seit Ab AL APR EH AO, SL, FNC Se 
it,” Danjiang shixue }RIL ES, 2006, vol. 17, pp, 277-94. For archeological discov- 
eries on the Ming navy armaments prior to Zheng He, see Wang, Zhonggguo huoqdi, pp. 
73-5; idem, Zhongguo kexue jishu shi: junshi jishu juan PEAR BRTE: FSB AMT 
48, Beijing: Kexue Chubanshe, 1998, pp. 191-2; Liu, Zhongguo gudai, p. 140. 

Shi Baozhen #4, “Zhenjiang chutu de Mingdai huogi #&7CH4 -INHA{ Qc ae,” 
Wenwu XY, 1986, vol. 7, pp. 91-4; Cheng and Zhong, Zhongguo gudai, p. 233 (illus- 
tration 11-15); Yin Shengyue SE Hy, “Zaoqi rebingqi Yuandai tongchong HIRE at 
TUT NH,” ~=Changzhou Ribao i} A fé,<http://culture.cz001.com.cn/front/2008/ 
0919/136959.shtml> (accessed September 21, 2008). The Changzhou gun was bought 
from Yixing ‘Hl, also in the Nanjing area. One wonders if all three were made in 
Nanjing during the early Ming era. It is interesting that the Changzhou gun also contained 
a wooden wad and some gunpowder. If it can be dated to the early Ming era of 1377, it 
will disprove that the wooden wad was a Vietnamese invention, as argued by Li Bin and 
myself (Li Bin, “Yongle”, pp. 151—2; Sun, “Chinese Military Technology,” pp. 89-91. 

Loviny, The Pearl Road, pp. 68, 69, 183. 

See Kenneth R. Hall, this volume, as he traces this ship’s maritime route to the 
Philippines. 

L’Hour, La mémoire engloutie, vol. 1, p. 142; vol. 2, pp. 152-3. 
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Needham, Science and Civilisation, pp. 296-7 n. g, 300; Wang, Zhongguo huogi, 
pp. 73-5, 84-5. 

Needham, Science and Civilisation, pp. 302 (Fig. 93), 321 (translation in English), 
324 (Fig. 106; original Chinese account); Cheng and Zhong, Zhongguo gudai, 237. 
See Needham, Science and Civilisation, p. 333 (Figure 114) and Arima, Kaho, 
pp. 287-304 for more discussion of this type of weapon in Korea. 

Needham, Science and Civilisation, p. 302 (Figure 93); cf. p. 304 (Figure 95). 
Zhong, et al., “Neimenggu,” pp. 66-7; Arima, Koho, pp. 299, 301; Needham, Science 
and Civilisation, pp. 300 (Figure 88), 334 (Figure 115); Cheng and Zhong, Zhongguo 
gudai, p. 224 (Illustration 10-4). 

Sources for the Yuan and Ming “bowl-mouthed muzzle cannon” found in China are 
Zhong, et al., “Neimenggu”; Needham, Science and Civilisation, pp. 290, 297-300, 
302; Cheng and Zhong, Zhongguo gudai, color illustrations 27 and 30, 224, 237-8; 
Wang, Zhongguo huogi, pp. 82-3 (Figure 5.3). 

Qi Jiguang BUG, Lianbing shiji HUSTLA, Beijing: Zhonghua Shuju, 2001, pp. 314-6; 
Yi Kang-chil, Hanguk tii hwapo: chihwasik esé hwasiingsik tiro, St 2|S}Hz: Al StAl 
OAT S}SA4] 2 =, Seoul: Tongjae, 2004, pp. 125-28; Cheng and Zhong, Zhongguo 
gudai, 239 (illustration 11-40). 

Sources are from the website of the Antique Cannon SuperStore (accessed in 2004). 
Yi, Hanguk, p. 129. 

Liu, Zhongguo gudai, pp. 78, 99-100; Wang, Zhongguo huoqi, p. 157. The same 
principle for faster firing is also seen in the double-ended bowl-sized muzzle cannon 
(wankou chong) (Needham, Science and Civilisation, p. 324). 

For China, see Wang, Zhongguo huogqi, pp. 73-4 (Table 1), 76-83 (Tables 2 and 3), 
90-7 (Tables 4 and 5); Needham, Science and Civilisation, 290-1 (Table 1); Arima, 
Koho, pp. 137-9; Cheng and Zhong, Zhongguo gudai, pp. 224 (Illustrations 10-1 to 
10-4), 231-3 (illustrations 11-3 to 11-10, 11-13a, c, d, 11-15); Liu, Zhongguo gudai, pp. 
129-31. For Korea, see Cho In-bok #8{“#fi, Hanguk ko hwagi togam Wed Ta as lial 
$8, Seoul: KyOngin Munhwasa, 1975, pp. 119-21, 181; Chae Y6n-sdk 4834184, Hanguk 
chogi hwagi yongu HEL OVK 42 Vt F2, Seoul: Ichisa, 1981, chapter 3. For both China 
and Korea, see Buku korekushion KK. AV 7% a Y (The Weapons Collection), 
Sakura: National Museum of Japanese History, 2007, pp. 51-4 (#94-104), 132 (#424). 
For Vietnam, see Tables 5.1 through 5.3, above. Also see Yi, Hanguk, 46, 72-89. 

Cho, Hanguk, pp. 84-181; Yi, Hanguk, pp. 47-50, 60-9, 90-120; Arima, Koho, pp. 
271, 290-1; Buku, pp. 54-6 (#105-110); Ho, Choson, pp. 223-4; Cheng and Zhong, 
Zhongguo gudai, p. 232 (illustration 11-12; possibly 11-11). The reason for this 
change from short to long on a large scale should have been due to European influ- 
ence, as Europeans started to lengthen their firearms from the 1430s. European-style 
firearms arrived in China from the early sixteenth century. See Bert S. Hall, Weapons 
and Warfare in Renaissance Europe: Gunpowder, Technology, and Tactics, Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1997, p. 92; Clifford J. Rogers, “The Military 
Revolution of the Hundred Years War’, in Clifford J. Rogers (ed.) The Military Revo- 
lution Debate: Readings on the Military Transformation of Early Modern Europe, 
Boulder: Westview, 1995, pp. 68-9. This point merits further research. 

For the Korean long guns without rings but with sights, see Cho, Hanguk, pp. 94-5 
(#1-2), 101 (#1), 106-7 (#1-5), 108-9 (#1-5), 110-11 (#1-3), 177 (#5); Yi, Hanguk, 
pp. 101-106. It is noteworthy that on many Korean guns of this type, in addition to the 
sights, at the bottom of the gun barrel (closer to the muzzle) there is a sight-like gadget 
whose height (1-2 cm to 1.7 cm/ .4—7 inch) and width (1.2 cm to 1.4 cm/0.5—0.6 inch) 
vary from gun to gun. Its function is not yet clear to this author. 

Cheng and Zhong, Zhongguo gudai, p. 232 (11-12). 

See Kenneth Swope, this volume. 

Toan thu, vol. 3, 890; Yi, Hanguk, p. 120. 
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The suppression of the Yang Yinglong 
Miao uprising (1587—1600) as a case 
study in Ming military and 
borderlands history 


Kenneth M. Swope 


In the spring of 1600, fresh on the heels of an eight-year war against the Japanese 
in Korea, the Ming empire assembled a mighty host of over 240,000 troops to 
suppress the uprising of a hereditary Miao chieftain named Yang Yinglong in its 
southern borderlands.' Yang had ascended to the post of Pacification Commis- 
sioner (xuan wei shi) of the territory known as Bozhou nearly thirty years earlier 
and had originally discharged his duties well. But sometime in the late 1580s due 
to either local political and personal disputes, identification with local tribal inter- 
ests against the claims of the expanding Ming state, or a combination of these 
factors, Yang placed himself in opposition to the empire and raised troops in 
rebellion. Though the authorities initially attempted to negotiate with or even 
appease Yang to a certain extent, they eventually realized that he had to be elimi- 
nated altogether, lest his discontent spread to neighboring borderland regions. 
Moreover, in crushing Yang’s rebellion, the Ming state would be able to advance 
its own goals of territorial expansion and the acculturation of always dangerous 
and unpredictable frontier minorities.’ 

That the Ming state was able to muster such a large force so late in its history 
when the dynasty was supposedly already well into its irrevocable decline 
might be surprising enough to some readers, as also that the bulk of the forces 
on the government side were comprised of regional semi-nomadic “tribesmen.” 
Rather than merely identifying with so-called “tribal” or ethnic interests 
against the exactions of the expanding imperial state, many locals sought to side 
with the government for personal and group advantages. Indeed many local 
chieftains, or tusi, saw the state as more of an ally or partner that could be 
used to advance their own interests. As Leo Shin has observed, “just as the 
centralizing state depended on native chieftains to provide a degree of local 
order, local chieftains who had consolidated power also sought formal endorse- 
ment from the imperial court to bolster their own positions” and would cooperate, 
even militarily, against their rivals and competitors, regardless of ethnic identifi- 
cation or cultural affiliation. This study will examine the use of these local 
semi-nomadic military units to suppress Yang Yinglong’s uprising and consider 
the implications of their use from the perspectives of both the imperial state and 
the localities. 
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114 Kenneth M. Swope 
Background: a brief history of Bozhou 


The incorporation of Bozhou into the regular administrative structure of the 
empire as portrayed in the Chinese imperial records, which occurred upon the 
successful quelling of the revolt, was actually part of larger processes of expan- 
sion and assimilation as between 1400 and 1800 the southwestern provinces of 
Yunnan, Guizhou, and Sichuan were transformed from dangerous frontier border- 
lands into integral parts of the Chinese empire, albeit not always smoothly or 
easily.’ A study of Bozhou is thus a window on the workings of this process and 
on how local leaders operated within and manipulated various aspects of the tusi 
system for their own ends. 

The territory of Bozhou had been part of the Zangke commandery in the Han 
dynasty. At the beginning of the Zhenguan reign period of the Tang (under Tang 
Taizong, r. 627-650), it was incorporated into Lang prefecture with six districts, 
and later renamed Bozhou. In the third year of Qianfu (876), one Yang Duan, a 
native of Taiyuan, led a group of mercenaries in suppressing a rebellion in Nan 
Zhao and he and his family were granted the territory of Bozhou in perpetuity as 
a reward for his exploits.> The Yang clan did not become entrenched in Bozhou, 
however, until the Song dynasty, after a number of its members earned consider- 
able merit battling dynastic foes of the Tang and Song.° The post of Pacification 
Commissioner of Bozhou was first bestowed on the Yangs in 1277, by Khubilai 
Khan when he named the territory. It was the Yuan who initiatied the policy of 
negotiating relationships between the expanding imperial state and frontier elites, 
building upon the earlier, less intrusive measures of the Han, Tang, and Song. In 
this particular instance the Yangs were not originally of aboriginal stock, but had 
come to closely identify with the local tribal populations and their interests, so 
much so that the Yangs were regarded as Miao by the Ming period, if not earlier. 

Yang Keng was the first to receive the Pacification Commissioner title from the 
Ming, in 1371, acknowledging that he was the most powerful of a number of 
recognized chieftains in southwest China at the dawn of the Ming dynasty.’ 
Hongwu (r. 1368-1398), deeming the Mongols to be a much more serious threat 
than the tribal peoples of the southwest, was content simply to confirm the existing 
Yuan arrangement in exchange for local loyalty and tribute.* Additionally, “when 
the indigenous frontier leader accepted the emperor’s terms of a political relation- 
ship and became his vassal, the emperor could lay claim to the frontier lands 
controlled by that vassal; and it was often the case that such frontier land was well 
beyond the reach of the Chinese state.” Local families could also receive multiple 
offices if the size of their territory warranted it. Bozhou, for example, rivaled the 
island of Taiwan in size. Therefore the Yangs had two pacification offices and six 
chief’s offices (zhang guan si) under their jurisdiction. In return, Bozhou was 
required to send tributary payments of 2,500 shi of military supplies and lumber 
to the court every three years.'° These military supplies were augmented by trib- 
utes of horses, a rather strange request in light of the terrain of the area.'! Since the 
imperial records indicate that Yang Yinglong campaigned extensively in Tibet 
and the surrounding areas, it seems likely that the mounts would have been 
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captured in these kinds of military actions, or were acquired via the overland trade 
networks that connected the now pacified Yunnan borderlands to the northern 
India source of horses.!” 

From the beginning, however, as was the case in similar circumstances else- 
where in the empire, there was tension in the relationship between the expanding 
Ming state and the locals. In the middle of Hongwu’s reign, Shaqi, one of the 
towns in the southern borderlands, was walled and garrisoned with a complement 
of 1,000 Han and 2,000 tribal soldiers to maintain peace in the area. The territory 
of Bozhou was then attached to Guizhou province, though a few years later this 
status was changed to one of independence after one Yang Jian sent a tribute of 
horses to the Ming court. Even so, the aboriginal chieftains were asked to send 
their sons to the School for the Sons of State in the Nanjing capital.'* In the Yongle 
(1403-1424) reign, a new chieftainship was set up at Zhong’an to bring more land 
under cultivation and to “civilize” the natives, (which meant settling in to contin- 
uously cultivate land rather than their previous semi-nomadic agricultural life- 
style), though the fact that tribal soldiers were still posted in these local garrisons 
is a testament to the often nebulous status such “tribesmen” had in the eyes of 
the state. 

These efforts were apparently not wholly successful, as there were a number of 
local disturbances in the Xuande (1426-1435) reign. In the Jingtai (1450-1456) 
reign a punitive expedition had to be dispatched under the banner of Supreme 
Commander Wang Lai. Problems continued in the area during the Chenghua 
(1465-1487) reign and there were also disputes over succession to the post of 
Pacification Commissioner among members of the family itself. In the first year 
of Hongzhi’s reign (1488), another battalion was established at Zhong’an (later 
part of the World War II Burma Road), and Bozhou was ordered to muster 1,000 
aboriginal troops per year to help defend the area.’ In the fourteenth year of 
Hongzhi’s reign, 5,000 Bozhou troops helped pacify the Guizhou bandit Milu, 
and in 1507, Yang Bin was promoted to Surveillance Commissioner of Sichuan 
(rank 3a), still in charge of “aboriginal affairs.”'*> But he was unruly and was 
subsequently demoted to his original rank.'* His territory was once again attached 
to Sichuan and Yang Bin was given a jade belt and python robes in 1521, presum- 
ably because he had demonstrated his loyalty in the intervening period. 

The area known as Bozhou in the Ming encompassed some 1000 /i (311 
miles/500 km) from north to south and 1040 /i (323 miles/520 km) from east 
to west and bordered the provinces of Sichuan, Huguang, and Guizhou. Its north- 
western border reached the town of Qijiang in Sichuan; southwest was Chishui; 
west to Huangping and east to Pianqiao. Its northwest border was bounded by 
mountains that could only be crossed via treacherous passes and in the southeast 
a network of rivers formed a natural moat, in contrast to the southwest, where a 
network of river valleys allowed access to the north Burma highlands trade. The 
thick vegetation of the interior made it necessary for would-be invaders to have to 
hack their way through terrain that was already rugged and mountainous. It was, 
in short, incredibly isolated territory, easy to defend and difficult to attack, the 
perfect locale in which to build a tribal “kingdom.” 
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Moreover, Bozhou was inhabited by no less than nine different Miao tribes, 
bearing at least a dozen surnames, including the Zhongjia Miao, the Hei Miao, the 
Laijia Miao, and the Jiugu Miao." The term Miao is a blanket generalization used 
to refer to a diverse category of non-Han peoples that dates back as far as the third 
century BC.'’ As Norma Diamond observes, in the Ming period the term “was 
applied to many indigenous peoples of the new southwestern frontier, and used 
interchangeably with man or yi. All three terms meant “barbarians,” and did not 
refer to any self-defined ethnic group.”'’ These minorities were regarded with 
derision by the Han Chinese, who nonetheless respected their fighting abilities 
and frequently made use of Miao troops in military campaigns all over the empire. 
Indeed, the Miao were just one of many such “uncivilized” peoples that were 
valued for their supposed savagery by Ming authorities, the most notable being 
the so-called “wolf troops” (Jang bing) of Guizhou, who even appeared as shock 
troops in the campaign against the Japanese in Korea.”° This paternal aspect of 
Han chauvinism is evident from the way tribal peoples are portrayed in the primary 
sources. For example, Zhuge Yuansheng, writing in the early seventeenth century, 
offers an interesting perspective on the Miao, which appears to be typical. He 
remarked that the Miao were skilled swordsmen, fond of sorcery and very super- 
stitious, believing in ghosts.”' Such sentiments were by no means confined to the 
Ming and linger on today, with Miao groups still sometimes falling under suspi- 
cion for poisoning outsiders.” 

This introduces one of the problems confronted by the historian when dealing 
with materials pertaining to minority peoples in China. The sources are almost 
always written from the majority perspective and it is very difficult to get the other 
side of the story. Even Chinese writers hoping to project a more sympathetic 
image of the Miao were prisoners of their own upbringing. The Miao might be 
grouped into those who were good or bad, tame or wild, but they were inherently 
inferior in cultural terms. Therefore any traits which might be considered base or 
primitive, such as animal sacrifices or belief in ghosts, were exaggerated with 
reference to these groups even if they were also common to Han Chinese.*? Even 
more disturbing, Han Chinese authors often invented fantastic practices or beliefs 
and ascribed them to the Miao or other minority groups in order to make them 
seem more barbarous, or to exaggerate the threat they allegedly posed to Han 
settlers.” 

In this light it is important to regard much of what was written about the Miao 
and their rebellious ways in a skeptical manner and avoid falling into the trap of 
believing everything recorded in the sources on Yang’s rebellion uncritically. The 
sources cast Yang as an incorrigible malcontent, a psychopath bent on abusing his 
position of power in the area and challenging the rightful authorities. In this sense 
the portrayal of Yang is not that different from other literary portrayals of other 
famous rebels, but in the case of Yang Yinglong the ethnic issue comes into play 
and this must always be in the back of the mind of anyone reading these accounts. 
In fact, it seems as if Yang’s crimes were all the worse because he was at root a 
barbarian encroaching upon the resources of the Ming state. It is therefore likely 
that Yang’s attempts to expand his economic influence locally and thus negate the 
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Chinese state’s economic needs were nearly as important as his political 
aspirations in the minds of Ming authorities.” 


“Cooking” the savages: Ming frontier policy 


Throughout the Ming period there was an ongoing process of settlement and 
Sinification in the southwest as population pressures forced Han Chinese to move 
to the frontiers in ever greater numbers. Han Chinese came to distinguish between 
the “raw and cooked Miao,” meaning those who had or had not been assimilated 
into Han society, effectively ignoring any local differences.** Even as Chinese 
classification methods for the Miao became more complex, they continued to use 
Raw Miao as a designation for those groups who resisted assimilation, pacifica- 
tion, and state control.” Most of the tribes who joined Yang’s rebellion fit into this 
category, at least from the perspective of the Han Chinese. Therefore, over time, 
significant friction arose between the expanding Ming state and the tribal groups 
in the region, who yearned for the even greater self-government and autonomy 
enjoyed by their forebears. 

Such tensions were exacerbated by increasing Ming demands, most notably 
requests for lumber to refurbish the Forbidden City, which was prone to fires.”* As 
seen above, such tributary obligations were part and parcel of the tusi system as 
established at the start of Ming rule. The Ming state viewed local resources as its 
own and, in exchange for cooperation in obtaining these items, granted consider- 
able local autonomy to hereditary chieftains. Owing to these difficulties, there 
were major and minor uprisings throughout the Ming period and even more during 
the succeeding Qing dynasty.” A corollary of Ming expansion was conflict with 
the Burmese, in part because the Chinese were particularly covetous of the flour- 
ishing gem trade in Southeast Asia, but also because Chinese expansion forced 
some local groups to migrate farther to the southeast, where Burma was also an 
important player in intermediary trade, creating local tensions there.*° 

At this point a few words about the tusi system of administration are in order. 
This was a system adapted in part from the Yuan dynasty (1279-1368) whereby 
unassimilated “aboriginal” or other minority peoples were incorporated into the 
structure of Chinese government by giving tribal chiefs nominal official status in 
exchange for loyalty to the ruling house. These local chieftains had considerable 
autonomy in governing affairs so long as they remained submissive and there was 
no trouble in their assigned territories. These posts were often hereditary and in 
many cases constituted a recognition of previously existing power structures on 
the part of the Ming. There were both military and civil rank tusi, the latter exer- 
cising more authority, whereas the former were both far more numerous and 
seemed to have greater unofficial authority and almost total jurisdiction over local 
affairs, as will be seen below.*! During the entire Ming period, the state conferred 
some 1608 tusi titles; 960 military, and 648 civilian rank. Some 95 percent of the 
tusi in Sichuan, where the Yang family chieftainship of Bozhou was located, were 
military.” As a general rule, civilian ranked tusi only worked in areas where the 
local economy could support an expansive state population of (typically) Han 
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immigrants. Therefore civilian ranked tusi were often the second stage in the 
incorporation of formerly tribal lands into the regular imperial administrative 
system.** 

Thus, there were varying degrees of autonomy granted to such officials 
depending upon how assimilated their subjects had become. Some bore adminis- 
trative and tax responsibilities similar to regular Chinese officials, while others 
were part of the Ming empire in name only.** This system was most prevalent in 
the southwest, but it bears some resemblance to the situation on China’s other 
frontiers where tribal chieftains were given posts and symbols of office in 
exchange for loyalty. This was extremely cost effective from the standpoint of the 
ruling authorities and it freed up China’s overtaxed armies for military operations 
elsewhere.** Here we see the Chinese using one of a variety of strategies to main- 
tain peace and order along the frontier and not responding the same way to 
different kinds of problems and situations, especially when it came to containing 
and controlling potential military threats. As Hans van de Ven observes, “in 
China’s vast multi-ethnic empire . . . it often made more sense to seek the incor- 
poration of warrior peoples on the frontier, to appease them through trade, or to 
build frontier defences, and to opt for their destruction only as a last resort.”*° In 
most instances recurrent problems would result in an increased Ming military 
presence and possibly formal incorporation into the regular administrative 
structure as Han settlers would be resettled to “civilize” the area in question. 

Han Chinese migration to the south began in the Qin dynasty era, if not earlier, 
into frontier borderlands that were subject to varying degrees of administrative 
control and influence. These frontiers remained wild and unruly places in the eyes 
of the central government, dangerous areas clearly beyond the pale. Yunnan and 
Guizhou did not attain full provincial status until the reigns of Hongwu and 
Yongle respectively, though according to a local gazeteer the process of Sinifica- 
tion started in the Tang era.*’ Regular district governments came into existence 
only where there were sufficient numbers of Chinese farmers and taxpayers to 
warrant such an administrative presence. Because of the fluid nature of the system 
and the fact that officials often believed they could extract more than they were 
getting under the ‘usi system, the central government regarded that system as 
unsatisfactory and sought to convert its offices into regular circulating offices (diu 
guan) whenever the opportunity presented itself, though as John Herman has 
noted, it was generally easier to incorporate such territories textually than admin- 
istratively.** Furthermore, as time went by, the Ming stipulated that successors to 
hereditary offices were required to become versed in Chinese culture, though the 
criteria involved here are sketchy. Basic literacy was probably part of the require- 
ment, as evidenced by the noted fifteenth-century Ming order to the Yangs to 
attend imperial school. 

As noted above, the Yangs were not the only powerful family in the area, and 
Bozhou was often plagued by local power struggles that occasionally necessitated 
government intervention. By the late sixteenth century there were seven recorded 
major families in the area in addition to the Yangs: the Tian, Zhang, Yuan, Lu, 
Tan, Luo, and Wu.*? Some of these families, including the Luo, were said to have 
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resided in Bozhou as long as the Yangs.*° These families shared administrative 
responsibilities and sometimes maintained marriage alliances. 

The Yangs and Zhangs had enjoyed such an arrangement until Yang Yinglong’s 
grandfather, Yang Xiang, began to dote on the son of a concubine and tried to 
elevate her to the status of legal wife. The son of his legal wife, Yang Lie, bolstered 
by support from the Ming, managed to drive his father out of his territory and into 
Shuixi, where he died several years later.*' After his father died, Yang Lie tried to 
recover his corpse as the basis of validating his claim to his father’s position. But 
since Yang Xiang had not returned to his original territory, Ming officials ruled 
that the post could not be transmitted. Therefore Lie went to Shuixi, killed the 
local chief, Wang Bi, retrieved his father’s body, and claimed his father’s title in 
1544. This transfer of title, in turn, led to further conflicts with angry Wang 
supporters in the area. After these disturbances subsided, Bozhou, which had been 
reorganized during the reign of Jiajing, was once again attached administratively 
to Sichuan province. 


The making of a rebel 


In the fifth year of the Longqing (1567—1572) reign, Yang Yinglong’s father, 
Yang Lie, died and Yinglong inherited his post.’ Yang initially earned much 
distinction fighting various aboriginal rebels and Tibetan lamas on the behalf of 
the Ming. Ming records honor him for displaying military prowess, being in the 
forefront of every battle, and fulfilling his obligations to the court by forwarding 
fine wood for public works and palace construction.” He received awards of 
gold and ceremonial clothing and, in 1586, he was promoted to the rank of 
Regional Military Commissioner (Rank 3a).“* But these rewards were apparently 
not enough to satisfy Yang’s growing ambitions. 

Ming biographical records attribute Yang’s inevitable demise to his fierce 
disposition from birth, which led to his reliance on military force to solve prob- 
lems, and his delight in killing.** According to the Chinese sources, Yang regarded 
the Ming troops as weak because they always depended on tribal forces to quell 
local uprisings, he gradually became scornful of the Ming and disrespectful of the 
Ming state’s laws. While most accounts paint Yang as nothing more than a vicious 
ingrate, at least one local gazeteer points out that Yang and his troops were often 
forced to assume the vanguard position in offensive actions against local rebels.*° 
Such treatment understandably grated on Yang and can be seen to reflect both the 
Ming reliance upon tribal populations in frontier military operations and more 
general Han notions of the utility of using barbarians to fight barbarians. 

There were reports that Yang held regular feasts in his mountain stronghold and 
flaunted his using imperial dragon and phoenix emblems on his clothing. He 
adorned himself with fabulous gold jewelry, and elephant tusks served as the 
frame for his bed.*’ Yang even went so far as to employ eunuch servants and 
selected the beautiful daughters of other chieftains to serve as his palace ladies. It 
was said that whenever Yang went out hunting, he brought home beautiful women, 
seized from the homes of commoners and tribal officials alike. Thus, in the words 
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of some, Yang came to act in the manner of an aboriginal emperor, regarding all 
Sichuan “as a tiger would regard its den.”“* This point is mentioned time and again 
in the primary sources and was apparently very galling to the Ming authorities, for 
the dispensation of eunuchs and palace ladies were the prerogative of the Son of 
Heaven alone and constituted a sort of imperial largesse.” For Yang to behave in 
such a fashion was treason of the highest order. It is possible that some of 
these charges were exaggerated to make Yang’s actions seem even more heinous; 
there is no surviving evidence to the contrary. However, it is also possible that 
these stories were retrospective or were verified when Ming troops stormed 
Yang’s fortress and captured his relatives and retainers. 

In 1587 Tian Cifeng was said to have become Yang’s favorite concubine. Yang 
had acquired Tian as his spoils for putting down a local rebellion. The sources add 
that Tian was of an extremely “lascivious character” and thus she came to enjoy 
Yang’s favor and bewitched him with her words.*° Soon thereafter Yang came to 
doubt the fidelity of his primary wife, who came from the Zhang family. He 
expelled her from his house, elevated Tian to the status of senior wife, and went 
to the Zhang household on the pretext of paying his respects. Instead, he butch- 
ered her family with a sword, including his wife, whom he took into the surrounding 
forest before he murdered her.*! Yang then threw his lot in with the so-called 
Sheng (“wild” or “uncivilized”) Miao and began looting and pillaging the area. 
Yang was not alone in his defiance, as other tribal officials joined him hoping to 
expand their holdings, which had been reduced by the encroachments of Han 
settlers.° His rebellion was reported to the government by his former wife’s uncle, 
Zhang Shizhao, and two other officials.* Yang’s crimes included having (and 
creating) eunuchs, killing officials, and generally destroying the peace.*? Yang 
tried to stop them from reporting his actions but they would not be swayed. 

These events took place in 1588. The pacification officers of Sichuan and 
Guizhou wanted to act on these charges, and when Yang heard this, he was 
furious. He secretly sent men out to flog to death those who had informed against 
him, including his own great-uncle, Yang Cou. Then he moved to rally further 
support for his actions in the aboriginal areas. While the other notable families 
refused to join Yang, he did retain the allegiance of the fierce Sheng Miao and 
they embarked on such a widespread campaign of looting and plundering that the 
government offices in Guiyang were constantly receiving reports of their actions 
and traders were afraid of traveling in the region.» 


From rebellion to submission to rebellion 


In 1590 the Pacification Commissioner of Guizhou, Ye Mengxiong, sent a memo- 
rial to the throne informing the court of Yang’s possible threat to the area and 
warning them that others were of a mind to join Yang’s fiendishness. The matter 
might have been nipped in the bud, but Ye was told that since Bozhou was but one 
prefecture in the distant southwest, troubled by just a few hundred rebels, the 
provincial troops of Sichuan and Guizhou should handle it themselves.*° When 
Regional Inspector Chen Xiao also submitted a report, Yang was impeached on 
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twenty-four counts of major crimes.*” But the Regional Inspector of Sichuan, Li 
Hualong, complained that he did not have the time to investigate the charges and 
suggested that the Ming put off his punishment and give him an opportunity to 
redeem himself through meritorious service.** Meanwhile, the court was at a loss 
as to what to do with the aboriginal posts of Sichuan and Guizhou and the Ministry 
of War was told to investigate the situation and make recommendations. As was 
typical in late Ming policy matters, different individuals were of different minds, 
some advocating incorporation into the regular administrative structure and others, 
including Li Hualong, opposing reorganization, so the matter was tabled.*° 

Nevertheless, Ye Mengxiong still favored a military campaign from several 
sides that would completely crush the uprising.® He was overruled by other offi- 
cials, however, and the government decided to coax Yang into submitting. The 
available sources do not say why Yang submitted to the authorities. They do say 
that he refused to be tried in Guizhou, but consented to going to trial in Sichuan.°' 
Perhaps Yang feared his treatment would be worse at the hands of Ye Mengxiong. 
The trial was to be held in the district of Pengshui, in eastern Sichuan. At any rate, 
in the twelfth month of 1592, Yang was taken to Chongqing for sentencing and 
condemned to death by decapitation, said to be much to the surprise and dismay 
of Yang himself. The matter might have ended there, but Yang was able to save 
his life by promising to pay a 20,000 tael fine and, perhaps more importantly, 
offering to lead 5,000 troops in defense of Korea against the Japanese. Censor 
Zhang Hewu argued against such leniency, but because of the grave threat posed 
by Japan in the eyes of the court, the Ming accepted Yang’s pledge. In fact, 
sources on the Japanese invasion of Korea mention time and again that commanders 
there expected Yang Yinglong to arrive with troops to help the relief effort and 
they include his forces in their troop estimates. 

Yang did not honor his pledge, however, and he quickly ensconced himself 
back in his old domain and refused to submit to the authorities. Zhang Shizhao 
and other officials memorialized the government again concerning Yang’s 
activities. A small government detachment was ambushed and slaughtered near 
Songkan, but Yang disclaimed any responsibility, saying it was merely a Miao 
attack and he had no knowledge of it. Few believed him. Thus, in the first month 
of 1594, Vice Censor-in-Chief and Grand Coordinator Wang Jiguang arrived in 
Chongqing and decided that a punitive campaign was in order. By this time 
Yang had more than 6,000 troops in his army and there was concern that he was 
planning to attack Chongqing.“ The whole region, all the way to Guiyang, was 
fearful of what Yang might try next. Wang, along with Regional Commander Liu 
Chengsi and Assistant Regional Commander Guo Cheng, then embarked upon 
a four-pronged assault on Yang’s stronghold, with as many as 30,000 troops, 
according to some sources.® The sources suggest that these units were comprised 
of both Han and aboriginal troops. 

The government forces enjoyed success early on, as they pushed the rebels 
back with their artillery. When they reached Loushan Pass, Yang sent his emis- 
sary, Mu Zhao, to negotiate a surrender to the Ming. This was a ruse, however, 
and as Mu Zhao was delaying the Ming, the Miao forces attacked the troops of 
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Regional Military Commissioner Wang Zhihan, serving under Liu Chengsi. 
Though the Ming forces suffered 400 casualties, they drove the Miao off and 
continued their advance, camping at a place known as Baishikou (White Stone 
Mouth). The Ming camped in a brightly lit area, with troops stationed along the 
river approach as well the land routes. They bared their swords for self defense, 
but found themselves confronted by an overwhelming Miao force who bottled the 
government troops up in a narrow pass and rained stones and crossbow bolts 
down upon them.” It was said that the forces of mobile corps commander Ding 
Guangyu rushed forth, eager to earn distinction, and fell into a Miao ambush near 
Baishiguiya (White Stone Ghost Cliff). Ding’s forces suffered heavy casualties 
and retreated in disarray, abandoning nearly all their supplies and wagons.°’ Those 
who did escape were helped by the fact that the Miao ran out of ammunition. The 
Guizhou contingent never advanced. Wang Jiguang was dismissed from his post 
and Guo Cheng and other commanders were impeached by the censorate.™ 

As can be seen from the “official” account thus far, Ming troops were plagued 
by indecision and lack of proper coordination in the earlier stages of this affair. In 
the wider view, the court was said to have been distracted by other, more pressing 
issues, namely the war in Korea. The rebellion in Bozhou was still on the back 
burner in the government’s assessment and local officials, perhaps fearful of insti- 
gating a truly massive rebellion by coming down hard on the Miao, seemed reluc- 
tant to bring matters to a head. It is also possible that some local officials hoped to 
profit in some way from the uprising, either via supplies from the government or 
by extortion from Yang Yinglong. These engagements also demonstrate how 
aboriginal uprisings could fester and grow in distant frontier borderlands. While 
Yang’s Miao troops were clearly outclassed in terms of weaponry, they made 
adept use of local terrain features and employed aggressive, mobile tactics to keep 
their enemy off balance. The government forces would later attempt to counter 
such tactics by employing more of their own Miao troops, particularly as spies and 
scouts. 

It should also be noted that Emperor Wanli (r. 1573-1620) did not tolerate 
failure. Following the debacle at Loushan Pass, Tan Xisi (1542-1610) became 
Pacification Commissioner of Sichuan and Xing Jie Vice-minister of War with 
concurrent responsibilities as Supreme Commander of Guizhou. The Ming 
planned on mounting another campaign against Yang, but Liu Chengsi fell ill 
and their plans were delayed. A plan for a joint operation utilizing troops from 
Huguang, Sichuan, Guizhou, and Yunnan was approved by the court but never 
implemented.” For his part, Yang sent the court a memorial confessing to his 
crimes and retreated to his stronghold at Hailongtun.”' He burned incense and 
kowtowed before Ming representatives, saying forgiveness was like Heaven’s 
blessing itself.” This was after he and his men had looted and plundered the area, 
however. Yang even bestowed titles on some of his followers and established tax 
quotas for the districts under his sway.” Again we see Yang allegedly usurping 
the authority of the central government. 

All these official court records lead to two conclusions. First of all, Yang is cast 
in the role of the consummate political trickster and opportunist. Secondly, 
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assuming he really did establish tax quotas and bestow titles, Yang continued to 
work within the framework of the Ming system, and despite his supposed identi- 
fication with local interests, was unable to conceive of a viable alternative to the 
Ming system but simply sought to change his status within that system and 
preserve the autonomy treasured by the locals. This pattern of behavior would 
continue throughout the course of Yang’s uprising. Nevertheless, this does not 
mean that Yang did not strike a nerve amongst the locals. The Miao tribes were 
very aware of the fact that Han Chinese settlers were coming in increasing 
numbers. It is possible, though never really explicitly stated, that those who joined 
Yang did so out of a “last stand” mentality, feeling it would be better to go down 
fighting rather than succumb passively to the so-called march of Chinese civiliza- 
tion. Furthermore, it would be interesting to see if those who joined Yang’s rebel- 
lion were among those groups most exploited by the government, as in their 
conscription for military campaigns. The implication in the primary sources is that 
the Miao who joined Yang were the most primitive, and therefore savage, tribes, 
but this may well be a case of official stereotyping, as well as justifying early 
Ming losses and setting the stage for the glorious Ming decisive victory. 

Early in 1595, Xing Jie arrived in Sichuan to deal with the situation and 
announced that, if Yang surrendered, he would not be killed, but if his rebellion 
continued, a price of 10,000 taels would be put on his head.” At about the same 
time, Liu Ting, who was well known and feared in the region, was named 
Commander of Sichuan.’ According to the sources, the other powerful families in 
the area actually wanted Yang to keep fighting, hoping that he and his family 
would be destroyed by the Ming.” This did not happen at this point. The govern- 
ment continued to draw comparisons between Yang and Pubei, fearing the entire 
frontier might be swept up in the struggle.”’ Minister of War Shi Xing asked An 
Jiangchen, the aboriginal pacification officer of Shuixi, whose family had long 
enjoyed close relations with the Yangs, to assist in bringing Yang to justice. 

Eventually Yang and twelve other ringleaders of the rebellion, including one 
Huang Yuan, agreed to come to Anwen for a second trial, which took place on 
29 August, 1595. Yang and his followers, bound and dressed in the clothes of crim- 
inals, were all sentenced to death, but Yang was once again able to redeem himself 
by paying a fine of 40,000 taels.”* As the deliberations over Yang were taking place, 
many members of the notable local families went to Pengshui in Chongqing prefec- 
ture to champion their cases against him, again demonstrating that personal and 
family interests often trumped any sense of regional ethnic solidarity. Standing 
outside the government offices, they all shouted for Yang’s execution. Coming 
before the judge, Yang again kowtowed vigorously and wept, saying that all the 
trouble was the fault of another man, An Guoheng, but because he feared being 
executed, An would not come forth to admit his wrongdoing. Yang even offered to 
bring the real culprit to justice if he were restored to his former post.” Once more 
underscoring the government’s interest in exploiting the natural resources of the 
area, Yang was ordered to assist the government in local lumbering activities. 

He also had to give up his hereditary post in favor of his eldest son, Chaodong. 
His second son, Kedong, was placed under house arrest in Chongqing to 
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guarantee Yang’s good behavior. But Huang Yuan and the other “ringleaders” 
were taken to Chongqing and executed.*’ The court then approved a request for 
the stationing of a Vice-prefect for Pacifying the Yi at Songkan and placed Wang 
Shiqi in charge of military affairs for eastern Sichuan. Parts of the territory of 
Bozhou were reorganized and power was allocated to regular local officials. 
Schools were supposed to be established as well, to aid in educating (and 
Sinicizing) the local population.’! With matters in Korea starting to look bad 
again, the Ming considered the Bozhou affair settled. The province would remain 
more or less at peace for about a year, but by late summer of 1596, Yang was back 
to his old tricks, raiding into Huguang, as well as Sichuan and Guizhou. 


The high point of Yang’s rebellion 


As soon as he returned to Bozhou, Yang Yinglong had resumed his old ways. 
Matters were not helped when his son being held hostage, Yang Kedong, died in 
Chongqing, apparently of natural causes. Enraged, Yang led a large force to 
Chongqing to retrieve the body. When Yang demanded to receive his son’s coffin, 
he was asked about paying the silver he promised to the government and is said to 
have angrily replied, “If my son still lived, you would already have it!’ In fact, 
Yang had withheld nearly 30,000 Jiang of silver since 1590.** He then called the 
soul of his dead son back home and recommenced hostilities. At the time Yang is 
alleged to have said, “I am not rebelling against the court. I am returning what 
rightfully belongs to the five chieftains,” a statement that speaks to the tensions 
over control and exploitation of local resources mentioned above.* Subsequently 
Yang held a banquet for his followers and said: 


In Bozhou I am emperor. Only the five chiefs and seven families and their 
despicable lackeys seek to humiliate me. I’ve accepted this disgraceful 
command from above. But how can I not kill these miserable servants [of the 
Ming]? My fury knows no bounds. Moreover, in addition to the tribal soldiers 
I have, I also have some tiger troops. What general will dare to try and stop 
me? The government’s troop strength in both Sichuan and Guizhou is exceed- 
ingly weak. They surely cannot stand up to aboriginal troops.*° 


It is said that the bulk of his crack troops were Miao. The advantages of using 
Miao troops lay in their knowledge of the terrain and in their bravery. They also 
relied upon poisoned weapons.*” Despite these advantages, the primary liability of 
the Miao was that they were ill-equipped in comparison with the government 
forces, and against a disciplined foe led by a capable leader, they were clearly 
overmatched. Nevertheless, the rebels did capture significant weapons and 
supplies from the Ming, and they also plundered many government outposts and 
storehouses in the area. Moreover, in the earlier stages of their rebellion, guerrilla 
tactics proved to be quite effective in offsetting the technological advantages of 
the government forces. Plus, until the final government offensive in the spring of 
1600, Yang also had the advantage of numbers. 
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It was estimated at the height of his rebellion that Yang had no less than 
140,000-150,000 men under his command, and may have had as many as 200,000. 
By contrast, all Sichuan could muster perhaps 60,000—70,000 troops and Huguang 
and Guizhou 40,000—50,000 each, making the numbers roughly equal at best.*® 
But these troops were not raised and Yang was able to continue his depredations 
for several more years. Therefore it was not until the Ming government finally 
decided to devote its full attention to Yang’s rebellion that the shortcomings of his 
forces would become evident. 

Over the next three years, as the Ming were preoccupied with the defense of 
Korea, Yang and his followers embarked upon a widespread campaign of plun- 
dering and looting. Each victory emboldened the rebels and made Yang even 
more arrogant and contemptuous of the Ming. He claimed that no one could stand 
before his dreaded tiger troops and all who stood in his way would be ravaged. 
Yang was delighted and more confident than ever, boasting to his followers, “The 
court cannot forgive me but I just continue to kill wherever I go. If I come across 
a prefecture, I attack it. If | come across a district, I attack it. They all become part 
of my domain.’”*’ Yang continued to style himself a ruler, bestowing titles on his 
followers and fortifying his base at Hailongtun. He even placed people in charge 
of palace and eunuch offices in his “capital.” His sons were assigned area 
commands and ordered to fan out in search of more recruits for Yang’s army.” 
Abandoned fields were given to his “subjects” and Yang encroached further on 
lands in Guizhou and Huguang to ensure adequate food supplies for his kingdom. 
Government storehouses and postal stations were attacked and communication 
lines were severed. Many local Miao chieftains joined Yang. 

When the war in Korea was over Wanli could finally devote his full attention to 
Yang Yinglong and he decided to pull out all the stops. He appointed Guo Zizhang 
as Pacification Commissioner, former Censor-in-Chief Li Hualong was elevated 
to the post of Vice Minister of War and placed in charge of the military affairs of 
Sichuan, Huguang, and Guizhou,”! and ordered the distinguished commanders of 
the Korean campaign, including Chen Lin, Liu Ting, Dong Yiyuan, Ma Gui, and 
others to “travel day and night” to get to Sichuan and help suppress the rebellion. 
Li Hualong himself arrived in Sichuan on July 19, 1599, and sent out a call for 
recruits from Zhejiang, Fujian and Guangdong. Li also solicited cash from provin- 
cial authorities all over the empire.” 

Knowing it would take a while to get his forces assembled and ready for an 
offensive, Li had his mix of Han and tribal, mostly Miao, troops concentrate on 
building defense works. One of the problems confronting Li was the fact that the 
Ming had traditionally relied on aboriginal troops in the southwest. Now he had to 
do the same, but also gather support from elsewhere to do battle with other Miao 
tribesmen. The tribal troops were useful because of their knowledge of the terrain, 
but there were questions about both their loyalty and their ability to adopt Han 
Chinese techniques of warfare.”* Though he recognized the military potential of 
using integrated divisions, Li was concerned about attaining maximum efficiency. 
Interestingly enough, there were also significant numbers of surrendered Japanese 
in the Ming units. These soldiers were especially valued for their musketry skills 
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and some modern Japanese scholars suggest that the introduction of superior 
Japanese small arms technology was critical in enabling the Ming to quickly 
suppress Yang Yinglong’s rebellion.” 

Meanwhile Yang’s forces continued to rampage. With some 80,000 (100,000 
according to some reports) men, he and his subordinates attacked Nanchuan, 
Jiangjin, and a number of other sites. His son Chaodong was sent to guard Shaqi 
and Qimashan, which protected against entry from Guizhou.®”° Ming forces in the 
area numbered just 4,000, and there was little they could do to check Yang’s 
advance. An urgent call was issued for 10,000 relief troops to garrison Qijiang. On 
July 24, Yang led some 10,000 troops against Ganshui. The locals deserted the 
city in fear and only 800 of the requested relief forces reached Qijiang. Yang and 
his rebels systematically looted and pillaged sites around Qijiang, felling trees to 
build rafts and cross the region’s many rivers uncontested. 

Some locals still resisted the rebels but their efforts were far short of what was 
needed. As before, commoners were forcibly enrolled into Yang’s ranks as 
soldiers, slaves, or porters. At this time the rebels parleyed with Ming officials, 
staking ancestral claims to a number of towns and other sites in the area, including 
Buddhist temples.”° Because the rebels had so many troops in the area and the 
Ming so few, the latter never knew where Yang would strike next, nor were they 
able to counter him when he did attack. Since this was regarded as the strategic 
gateway to the rest of Sichuan, more desperate missives were sent to Chongqing, 
but the government had trouble raising local militia units because the locals 
“feared Yang as if he were a tiger and were unable to stand up to him.””” 

Defenses were repaired and additional wooden stockades were erected by the 
beleaguered Ming forces. One by one the rebels isolated and destroyed these 
small fortresses, slaughtering all their defenders, and tossing the bodies into rivers 
and ditches. Day by day the situation grew more dire. Headless, footless, and 
handless corpses floated down the river past Qijiang, unnerving the town’s 
defenders.”* The river was now crimson with the blood of those killed by the 
rebels, who continued to send out false reports of their location and objectives. 
Anything the rebels could not carry they simply burned. The Ming stationed 
20,000 men in a defensive perimeter around Chongqing but they would not go 
forth for fear of exposing the city to rebel depredations. 

On August 7, Mobile Corps Commander Zhang Liangxian encountered the 
rebels at Jiudongqi and captured or killed a fair number of them. In a battle outside 
the walls of Qijiang three days later, the Miao are said to have lost several tens of 
men while government forces only lost eight.°? But Qijiang was an important 
objective in Yang Yinglong’s eyes, and, on August 11, he led about 30,000 troops 
in a complete encirclement of the city. The initial rebel assault was repulsed by 
cannon and guns with heavy losses. Yang sent a messenger in to try to bribe 
Zhang by saying that he would break off the attack if sixty people named on a list 
were killed and their heads sent to him. The defenders refused and killed Yang’s 
messenger, enraging the rebel leader.'°° The rebels managed to bring down the 
city wall using cannon,'”’ and a bloody street fight ensued, which resulted in the 
deaths of the Ming commanders, including Zhang Liangxian, and the capture of 
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the city by the rebels.’ Most of those who managed to escape the flames within 
the city drowned in the river alongside it. Some 2,000 Jiang of silver was looted 
from government coffers to pay the Miao soldiers.’ 

After another series of victories, Yang encamped at Sanqi and erected a stone 
boundary around the territory he had conquered, calling it the Pacification 
Commission of Zhuang.'** He subsequently announced that Jiangjin and Hejiang 
were now part of the territory of Bozhou. Yang bestowed titles and territories on 
his followers and again established tax quotas.'”* By the time 30,000 undertrained 
relief troops arrived, news of Qijiang’s fall had already reached Chongqing and 
the city was rocked. Defenses were ordered repaired and the whole military of 
Sichuan was placed on alert.' 

The sources are not explicit with regards to Yang’s rhetoric in raising support, 
but his use of the term “Zhuang,” evokes both a consciousness of the ethnic 
sympathies to which he was appealing and an apparent inability to think beyond 
the Ming administrative system, which used this term in administrative reference 
to the collective populations of this region and their language. If Yang did in fact 
seek to identify himself with Miao tribal interests, why did he not try to create an 
entirely new type of administrative system? Or did he perhaps think that by using 
Ming terminology he could cloak his movement in a guise of legitimacy? The 
most likely explanation seems to be that Yang did not see a need to change the 
system, only his position, and that of the Miao, within it. Yang desired autonomy 
and that is essentially what he promised his followers. If he was made the ruler of 
Bozhou they would no longer be forced to assimilate into the expanding Chinese 
state, nor would they be burdened with tax and service obligations. 


The Ming respond in force 


Wanli was enraged upon hearing of the capture of Qijiang by the rebels. He 
ordered that Tan Xisi and Jiang Dongzhi be deprived of all posts and demoted to 
commoner status and he bestowed Li Hualong with the double-edged sword of 
giving him full military authority.'°’ Li was a veteran of many frontier wars 
and had a reputation as a fair-minded official who worked well with both civil and 
military colleagues. Guo Zizhang worked day and night gathering Han and 
aboriginal troops and strengthening government positions around Bozhou. It was 
estimated that some 120,000 aboriginal troops could be mustered from the 
surrounding provinces and these would be sufficient until the remainder arrived 
from other provinces in six months. As was common by the late Ming, mercen- 
aries constituted a significant portion of the troops raised, some of these being 
recruited from the local aboriginal population, though some of the aboriginals 
might have served as part of their regular tax obligation.'™ 

While not necessarily offensive in nature, Guo’s efforts were sufficient to 
temporarily check the rebel advance. As he observed, after the taking of Quiang, 
Yang did not dare advance farther into Sichuan because defenses were too 
strong.'” Instead, they made forays into Guizhou and Huguang, aided by spies 
and a weaker government military presence there. At its greatest extent Yang’s 
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territory in Nanchuan was just forty /i (12.4 miles/20 km) from Chongqing. Addi- 
tionally, the sources make very clear distinctions between loyal and disloyal 
groups in the area and go to great lengths to portray Yang and his associates as 
clearly out of line with the best interests of the commoners dwelling in the area. 
Not surprisingly these innocents tend to be referred to as simple farmers who just 
want to live their lives and pay their taxes, not aggressive squatters infringing on 
the traditional territory of the minority peoples. 

Taking command of the Ming forces, Li Hualong also issued directives to the 
areas around Bozhou to reestablish local baojia defense forces, operating out of 
walled cities and equipped with bows and arrows, swords, and spears. They were 
not expected to engage the enemy on their own but rather just to raise a cry and 
act in support of the regular government troops. Li was worried about the lack of 
preparation in local towns and he urged every community to stockpile adequate 
defenses, weapons, and food in the event of a rebel attack. Firearms and bows 
were to be mounted atop all town walls.''” Moats were to be repaired and isolated 
households were to erect their own defenses. Those living close to walled cities 
were instructed to move within the towns, following the established Ming practice 
of “clearing the fields and strengthening the walls.”!!! If a few roving Miao were 
encountered, the people were told to band together and kill them. If larger numbers 
were encountered, then the adults were to take the children within the city walls 
for defense. Gates were to be shut early and opened late for added protection. At 
night all localities were to conduct regular patrols and no government officials 
were to be admitted into towns until their documents were inspected.''* Districts 
were encouraged to hire mercenaries for their own defense with local funds. 
Production was also important, and people were urged not to lightly abandon 
productive rice paddies at the mere rumor of rebels. 

Respecting the hardships already endured by the populace, Li issued strict direc- 
tives for the observation of military discipline. Those who took even one log or 
chicken from the common people were to be executed. There were also problems 
within the government ranks as troops from different regions clashed with one 
another. Merchants were strictly forbidden from selling anything at all to the rebels, 
particularly products of military value such as saltpeter. Anyone who turned these 
unscrupulous merchants in would receive a reward of ten liang of silver.'" 

The threat posed by Yang was not the only problem faced by the Ming in the 
area. The government was also forced to contend with restless locals, angry over 
the continued exactions of Wanli’s so-called eunuch tax collectors.''* Li Hualong 
sent Wanli a memorial begging him to end this practice because in his eyes, this 
was more of a threat than that posed by Yang, because it caused unrest amongst 
the people and possibly even encouraged them to join in rebellions and other 
anti-government activities.''° 

Li was not the only high official to make this observation. As Shen Yiguan 
memorialized in August: 


Now Sichuan is imperiled. The chieftain Yang’s borders have reached 
Huguang, Sichuan, and Guizhou. His mind is set on wreaking havoc and if 
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his depredations do not stop, then there will be nothing left of Sichuan and 
Guizhou. If there are no Sichuan and Guizhou, then there will be no Yunnan. 
If three provinces are lost, then the entire interior of the country will be in 
danger of rebellion. Therefore all eunuch officials should be dismissed at 
once while there is still a chance of a favorable outcome.’ 


In the tenth month of 1599 the court ordered Li Hualong to go to Chongqing and 
begin mobilizing the forces from Sichuan, Guizhou and Huguang. Li Hualong 
decided that each general would oversee 24,000 troops divided among eight sub- 
commanders controlling 3,000 men each. Li expected the bulk of his forces to 
arrive by the tenth month of 1599. The total number of troops was expected to be 
somewhere between 240,000—300,000, more than were ever mobilized for the 
earlier defense of Korea. Taxes were raised again in Sichuan and Huguang to help 
subsidize the campaign, though Li Hualong himself did as much as he could to 
alleviate stress on commoners by begging his fellow provincial governors for 
contributions.'!” 

Facing accusations of treason for assisting the rebels, An Jiangchen memorial- 
ized the court, asking to participate in the campaign against Yang in order to clear 
his name. An was under suspicion because his father had ties to Yang in the past 
and was also implicated in a bribery scandal. In his memorial to the emperor, An 
Jiangchen said: “As long as the danger in Bozhou continues, my mind will not be 
at peace.”''® An’s offer to help was accepted and Guo Zizhang even offered to 
give An additional territory when Yang’s uprising was crushed.'!° By this time, 
Liu Ting and his Miao forces, who had fought for the Ming in Korea, had arrived. 
There were some who doubted whether Liu was really dedicated to the govern- 
ment’s cause because of his prior relationship with Yang. Li Hualong summoned 
Liu to his office and reminded him of his father, Liu Xian’s, loyal service to the 
Ming and the debt the Liu family owed the state. Liu was moved by Li’s words 
and pledged to do his utmost for the Ming, vowing to “eat the flesh and sleep on 
the hide” of Yang Yinglong.’”° 

Yang Yinglong sent spies into Sichuan to discern the government’s intent and 
then proceeded to block roads, burn bridges and generally fortify the area against 
the impending government assault. Ming forces fought the rebels in several skir- 
mishes late in 1599 and early in 1600 along the borders of Yang’s territory. 
Initially, Yang was successful, as his forces burned the towns of Dongpo, Lanqiao, 
and Longquan along the Sichuan-Guizhou border and temporarily severed 
communications between Ming units in the area. It was said the people of the 
region came to dread the rebels as if they were tigers. Yang reorganized his forces 
into thirty-nine brigades and tried to train his men in the ways of firearms and 
cannons, saying they would be slaughtered if they did not learn these tactics.'?! 

Before long, a number of Ming victories began to press the rebels back. 
Assigning 30,000 troops to defend the Guizhou border and cut off the Miao escape 
route, Li Hualong and the other civil and military commanders proceeded to 
Chongqing to hold a council of war, which charged Yang as a criminal who 
erected a stone boundary, and occupied government territory, killing people to 
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sacrifice them, abandoning the hearts of the people and ignoring the way of 
Heaven.'” Yang enlisted more men to his cause, gathering members of thirty-six 
tribes and thirteen minor leaders into his forces by rewarding them with cash 
and women. Following traditional Chinese precedent, Yang concluded a blood 
covenant with his allies. The more powerful leaders generally commanded 2,000-— 
3,000 men and the lesser leaders, 1,000—2,000, swelling Yang’s overall strength 
to perhaps 150,000 by late 1599.'* Even without large numbers of firearms, the 
sheer size of Yang’s army, coupled with Yang’s ferocity and known military 
skills, made him a very formidable opponent in Ming eyes.'4 

Still, the Ming were confident they could assemble enough men to crush Yang 
as long as they could pay and feed their own massive force. Special requests were 
sent to all the provinces and to the Court of the Imperial Stud to requisition more 
food and silver.’ The price on Yang’s head was maintained and the government 
promised all manner of additional rewards to inspire the commanders and the 
men.'”° On the other hand, the soldiers were strictly forbidden from killing those 
who surrendered voluntarily and told that if they did so, all merit would be stricken 
from official records and the offender would be killed himself. Li was particularly 
concerned with keeping government morale high and intimidating the enemy. To 
this end he continued to press his colleagues to send men and supplies from all 
over China, knowing that the appearance of troops from distant provinces would 
have a powerful effect on the Miao tribespeople who served under Yang.'?’ In 
addition to recruiting some of the famed wolf troops of Guizhou, Li also had some 
elephant cavalry at his disposal, the latter being a semi-regular feature of warfare 
in China’s southwest. 

Over the next three months, Ming armies systematically closed in on Yang’s 
mountain stronghold, repeatedly thwarting ambushes and putting wooden stock- 
ades and strongholds to the torch. The various Ming commanders and their tribal 
forces were both brave and resourceful and the morale of Yang’s rebel troops dissi- 
pated rapidly. Pass after pass was captured and Yang was forced back to the moun- 
tain fastness of his fortress at Hailongtun. In the end, Ming forepower carried the 
day and Yang immolated himself after strangling his two concubines. His remaining 
followers ‘scattered like ants” when the government forces finally breached the 
walls. Captured Japanese troops using arquebuses even participated in the final 
assault, lending another interesting international dimension to the campaign.'** 

The victory was reported to the central government on July 24, 1600.'? Upon 
hearing the news Wanli was overjoyed, saying that it was the verdict of Heaven. 
Thus ended the rule of the Yang family in Bozhou, which had lasted through 
twenty-nine generations and more than 800 years. The whole campaign took 114 
days. The government forces killed 22,687 rebels, captured 1124 rebels and their 
followers, took 5,539 non-combatant prisoners of war, obtained the surrender of 
126,211 Miao, freed 1,614 prisoners, captured 767 livestock and 4,444 weapons.'*° 
Those captured alive included Yang’s younger brother, Taolong.'*! Despite their 
orders, the troops did loot Yang’s stronghold for weapons and treasure. 

On 10 January, 1601, a very cold day according to the records, the prisoners 
were offered up at the national shrine. Yang Yinglong’s corpse was cut up, and 
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Yang Chaodong and Taolong were dismembered.'** Wanli declared a tax amnesty 
for the areas affected by the rebellion.'*? The ancestral tombs of the Yang family 
were dug up and moved. Li Hualong melted the captured weapons for a memorial 
column, which was erected at Yang’s former stronghold, and some fifty tripods, 
which were given to local chieftains in the area. The inscription on the memorial 
column read: 


In the twenty-eighth year of the Emperor Wanli the people of Bozhou 
announced their rebellion. The Son of Heaven was enraged and assembled 
six armies to punish them. In the space of 114 days all the criminals were 
captured and their followers were humiliated. Then we flooded his palace and 
established regular government offices here. Altogether 3000 /i have entered 
imperial jurisdiction for the first time. This memorial was erected to commem- 
orate the eternal pacification of the southwest by Minister Li Hualong.'4 


Bozhou was reordered into Zunyi prefecture in Sichuan and Pingyue prefecture in 
Guizhou and incorporated into the regular Ming administrative system.'** Zunyi 
was further subdivided into the districts of Zunyi, Tongzi, Suiyang and Renhuai. 
Pingyue prefecture consisted of the districts of Huangzhou, Yuqing, Weng’an, 
and Meitan. Li Hualong even had a surplus of funds left over from the campaign, 
which he used to reconstruct old buildings and erect new ones.'*° The government 
also enacted a policy of encouraging Han Chinese settlement in the region. 

The territorial and administrative reorganization of Bozhou was a complex 
affair. One of the major issues for the central government was the assertion of its 
authority in this distant region. To this end, garrisons of 300-500 troops were to 
be established in isolated passes and the five postal stations of the Bozhou tusi 
were made into regular imperial post stations, complete with provisions and 
mounts for government runners. Military farms were also supposed to be set up, 
to the tune of 30 mu (4.9 acres/2 hectares) per soldier. During the last and first two 
months of the year, when the weather was not suited to agriculture, the troops 
were expected to drill and train. At this time they would also be reviewed and the 
old and weak would be removed from their posts.'*’ Prefectures, sub-prefectures, 
districts, and guards were created out of the old stockades and fortresses and 
attached to either Sichuan or Guizhou province. A yamen was to be constructed at 
Baitianba along with walls of stone and wood.'** Schools were also built and the 
government made plans for establishing guards and battalions as soon as local 
agriculture would be recovered enough to support them.'*” 

In a further assertion of central government authority, some of the tribes actu- 
ally lost their names as local designations were changed to reflect the new situ- 
ation. For example the area formerly inhabited by the Jiusi Yi was renamed 
Jianwu, “the establishment of martiality.”!“° Local officials, most notably Guo 
Zizhang, were very wary of further troubles in the area, not without good cause. 
Therefore, in addition to pushing for the establishment of more “Chinese” forms 
of government and administration, Guo also suggested enrolling aboriginal 
officers who had remained loyal to the Ming into the regular civil service, 
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making aboriginal prefects regular prefects, for example. He anticipated this 
would help create peace between Han and aboriginal peoples and ease the 
transition. As Guo Zizhang observed, there was still a great deal of economic 
uncertainty in the area and ninety per cent of the households remained aborig- 
inal.'*' It was estimated that the initial cost of maintaining 3,500 troops would be 
about 35,000 Jiang per year for two to three years, after which some troops could 
be recalled. The local commander would be rotated to posts around the region.'” 
When not fighting or farming, troops were expected to repair defenses, maintain 
public works and run the postal system.’ 

Taxes would be assessed in accordance with standard Ming procedures, 
dependent upon the quality of the land. Because only 10 to 20 percent of the 
arable land was currently under cultivation, due to the rebellion, it would take 
several years to bring production up to target levels. Families were to receive not 
more than 100 mu (16 acres/6.7 hectares) of poor land and not less than 20 mu 
(3.3 acres/1.3 hectares) of good land.'“ The tribal peoples were not to be 
dislocated entirely, but were expected to cede enough land to allow the new 
settlers to meet tax quotas, if they chose not to farm themselves. These measures 
suggest both a sophisticated understanding of the local conditions and a blatantly 
paternalistic approach that was essentially colonialism. 

From a government standpoint, the campaign was a resounding success. 
Although there was some delay in rewarding the major participants due to cen- 
sorial investigations, virtually all the major civil and military officials were pro- 
moted and rewarded for their efforts.'** Li Hualong handed the double-edged 
sword of authority back to Wanli on April 30, 1601. In his estimation the total 
cost of the campaign was 2,475,806 liang of silver." 

The conquered areas were gradually brought into greater contact with Han 
Chinese culture as officials and other settlers moved in. This was not the end of 
Ming troubles in the area, however. The following year two bandits, Wu Hong, 
and Lu Wenxiu, revolted, claiming that Yang Yinglong still had a living son and 
that they were taking up his cause.'*’ They were put down rather quickly by Li 
Yingxiang. '“* Another group, the Pilin Miao, rose in revolt under one Wu Guozuo, 
a “crooked and cruel rascal” who styled himself the “August Heavenly Generalis- 
simo.”!? Wu and his allies rampaged throughout Yongcong district in eastern 
Guizhou, looting some seventy isolated military camps and villages and even 
going so far as to broil and eat Commandant Zhang Shizhong. After his ally was 
defeated, Chen Lin led his forces in a seven-pronged advance which resulted in 
the utter defeat of the rebels and the capture of many of their leaders. 

Even these actions were not enough to fully pacify the area. The Ming shi notes 
that the Ming armies sent to quell these uprisings severely depleted the natural 
resources of the area and thereby impoverished other Miao groups.'*’ Thus, in the 
winter of 1605, Grand Coordinator Guo Zizhang requested aid from the court. In 
the fourth month of the next year, Chen Lin led a number of Ming commanders 
into battle and in the end the Ming captured twelve chieftains alive, beheaded 
more than 300 of their followers, and obtained the submission of more than 13,000 
people. These subsequent campaigns, while not on the same scale as the conquest 
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of Yang Yinglong, were not minor affairs and the total cost of conducting them 
was said to have exceeded two million taels.'*' The formal incorporation of these 
territories into the regular Ming administrative structure could now proceed apace, 
though further disturbances arose in the 1620s.'°° 


Perspectives on the Yang Yinglong uprising 


The modern Chinese historian Fan Shuzhi considers the conquest of Bozhou and 
the incorporation of its territories into the regular Ming administrative structure as 
one of the outstanding achievements of the Wanli Emperor. It presaged Qing 
efforts started under Yongzheng and, in Fan’s assessment, the positives outweighed 
the negatives both for the state and for the people.'*? Such an interpretation follows 
that of many Ming writers, eager to reflect on the benefits of Chinese civilization 
and celebrate one of the few truly successful military campaigns of the Ming 
dynasty. Grand Secretary Shen Shixing called it a very efficient and successful 
campaign, worthy of praise. Qu Jiusi, writing later in the Wanli period, saw the 
campaign as the culmination of the process of Sinicization started in the Tang, 
when the Yangs were first granted the fief. Tan Qian, Mao Ruizheng, and others 
arrived at similar conclusions. '™* 

From the Miao perspective, this may not have been the case at all, as suggested 
by the later uprisings and ethnic tensions that lasted through the Qing and beyond. 
Guo Zizhang, for example, observed that the loss of their hereditary offices and 
powers was a great blow to many local Miao leaders and they resented it.'** As 
noted above, the natural resources of the area were severely depleted, impelling 
many people either to revolt or to migrate, some of them eventually to Southeast 
Asia, where they sometimes disrupted local politics and ethnic relations. Okano 
Masako sees these tensions as critical in the fall of the Ming dynasty, arguing that 
the oppressive exploitation of minorities in the timber industry was as important 
as the peasant rebellions and eunuch tax agents in fueling popular discontent.'*° 
Okano adds that social contradictions emerged in the wake of the Ming reorgan- 
ization of Bozhou because minority populations refused to be assimilated into the 
warm bosom of Chinese culture. While she does make some valid points, she is 
perhaps alone in portraying Yang Yinglong as a champion of the minority peoples 
in their efforts to resist the increasing exactions of the Ming state. 

Okano’s findings are countered by Frederick Mote, who observes, “One can be 
certain that the accounts [of Yang’s rebellion] are one-sided, but even so it is 
difficult to discern any mitigating circumstances, any sense of righteousness in his 
defiance of Ming authority, any justice in his claims against the state.”!°’ Indeed, 
while some of Yang’s charges against the Ming were justified, it does not appear 
that he sought to change the system so much as to change his position in it. Yang’s 
very behavior indicates his megalomania, as opposed to any genuine concern for 
the plight of the Miao, though such sentiments may have been present. And of 
course the great irony of the situation was that if Yang had really been concerned 
about reasserting Miao power in the region, a rebellion against the government 
was not the way to do it. That ended up bringing about the opposite effect, as the 
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Ming government decided to expand its power and influence in Bozhou rather 
than risk the chance of further rebellions. 

It is interesting to consider Fan Shuzhi’s opinion in light of contemporary 
efforts to publicize the inclusive diversity of the People’s Republic of China and 
stress the inevitability of assimilation.'** For example, visitors to Guangxi, techni- 
cally known as The Autonomous Region of the Zhuang Minority, are encouraged 
to attend aboriginal dance shows and sample aboriginal culture. They are given 
glowing reports about the state of ethnic relations in China today and how happy 
and prosperous these groups are. But it is highly likely that the vast majority of 
tourists have no sense at all of the history of ethnic tensions in China, and, to them, 
these minorities are no more than Chinese in colorful clothes, which is apparently 
what the Chinese government wants them to see. 

In evaluating the Bozhou campaign in the context of the history of the Ming 
dynasty as a whole, a number of salient issues emerge. One of the most important, 
and one which has received almost no attention in the scholarly literature, is the 
fact that the Ming continued to be a dynamic, expansive state into the seventeenth 
century. While they were by no means the expansionistic power the Qing were 
under Qianlong, the Ming did seek to expand its physical borders and extend its 
influence throughout its history. Scholars are fond of pointing out that after the 
reign of Emperor Yongle, the Ming was content to maintain what it had or even 
pull back from the frontiers, hiding behind walls and cutting off foreign trade. 
This was simply not the case. As seen in this study, the Ming acted when the 
opportunity presented itself. The territory of Bozhou was reorganized into regular 
administrative units. The Ming did the same in areas beyond the Great Wall, after 
the conquest of various Mongol tribes. When the Japanese challenged their influ- 
ence in Korea, the Ming stepped up to the challenge and did what they had to in 
order to oust the invaders and restore a favorable balance of power.'* 

That the Ming were very concerned with their image and maintaining their 
preeminent position in Asia, is evident when reading the texts on the rebellion. 
Whether they really believed it or whether it was just a rhetorical device, late 
Ming writers continued to wax poetic on the glory and power of the dynasty. 
Writing in 1621, two years after the Liaodong disaster, Mao Ruizheng said that 
the successful conclusion of the Three Great Campaigns of the Wanli Emperor 
proved the moral bankruptcy of the challengers to Ming authority, namely Pubei, 
Hideyoshi, and Yang Yinglong. They could not escape their evil natures, and even 
though the costs were great in terms of money and human life, the Ming were 
victorious in the end.'® Could this not be seen as a warning to the latest would-be 
king, Nurhaci? While Mao cautioned people to be careful about what they dreamed 
for, the same admonition could be applied to the Ming itself for basking in the 
glory of its past achievements rather than attending to the pressing problems 
at hand. 

In the wake of the government victory at Bozhou, it might have seemed as if the 
dynasty was still in the midst of its renaissance. After all, had the Ming not just 
defeated three formidable enemies simultaneously on three geographically distant 
frontiers? The subsequent victories in the southwest and victories over the 
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Mongols in the northwest may have lent credence to these feelings. The Ming was 
also still in the prime of its life with regards to artistic and cultural achievements. 
But its government was sinking into decadence and factionalism. For all his 
concern and leadership in the time of the Three Campaigns, Wanli was still a 
capricious and neglectful ruler much of the time. Within a few short years the little 
cohesion he had managed to impose on affairs would come unravelled, though by 
no means solely because of his own actions, or lack thereof. 
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7 Maritime subversions and 
socio-political formations in 
Vietnamese history 


A look from the marginal center 
(mien Trung) 


Charles Wheeler 


Introduction 


This study considers the role that piracy and smuggling in the South China Sea 
(broadly defined) played in the creation and reproduction of states in lands and 
waters that nowadays constitute a part of Vietnam. It contributes to a larger agenda 
that addresses the ways in which such ostensibly deviant practices played central 
roles in the creation of new political regimes, social hierarchies, and cultural 
orthodoxies in Vietnamese history. By doing this, the study also sheds light on 
the historical importance of Vietnam’s often overlooked Center (Trung bo in 
Vietnamese)—a region once politically central, commercially wealthy, and 
culturally dynamic, but now marginal, poor, and underdeveloped—in the creation 
of a centralized Vietnamese state across eastern mainland Southeast Asia. 

Three episodes in the history of Vietnam’s marginal center illustrate the past 
role that maritime predation and subversive exchange played in economic restruc- 
turings and political contests in its societies. They illustrate that the relationship 
between polities and pirates-smugglers was not always antagonistic. Sometimes, 
in fact, these deviant groups were “intrinsic to the functioning of the state,” similar 
to other places in world history.' If so, their standing in Vietnamese state and 
society depended “above all from change in the political realm,” a realm that 
encompassed multiple states engaged (willingly or not) with each other and the 
world through the maritime medium of piracy and smuggling networks. In these 
ways, the state’s attitude toward pirates and smugglers in Vietnamese history 
followed patterns already noted in other parts of the world, recalling Victor 
Lieberman’s list of “strange parallels” that liken state formation patterns in 
mainland Southeast Asia to those in Western Europe.* 

These newer approaches to piracy and smuggling also complement the continu- 
ing quest to create autonomous histories of Southeast Asia, by providing a more 
accurate sense of economic scales during “ages of commerce” in the South China 
Sea and the social networks that realized them.* The events described underscore 
the important role that maritime culture and amphibious exchange has played in 
complex social ecology that shaped Vietnamese political economies throughout 
history, and the new challenges to established power that arose—whether that 
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power lay in the North, the South or the Center itself. In each of these scenarios, 
political and economic outcomes depended as much upon little boats as they did 
upon big ships, on fisherfolk as much as great pirates, merchants, or navies, when- 
ever states or their subversives appealed to the maritime as a source of power. 


Piracy and the coastal Center 


Historians of Vietnam have only recently begun to pay attention to the role of the 
maritime in Vietnamese economy, beginning with Tana Li, Shiro Momoki, and 
myself.° Since then, a number of studies have established the importance of carrier 
trade, coastal communities, and inland/upriver exchange to the political economy 
of Vietnamese states.° 

However, neither historians nor contemporary area analysts have paid attention 
to maritime commerce beyond the pale of Vietnamese state sanction. Like most 
characterizations of piracy and smuggling, such phenomena are recognized only for 
their potential threat to normative socio-political order. Scholars of other world 
regions have demonstrated the intrinsic character of “trading and raiding” in mari- 
time societies.’ The condition of piracy, we are told, is symptomatic of deeper polit- 
ical conflicts. This politics of illegal maritime violence, appropriation and exchange 
is encoded in the normative terminology used to describe “pirates” and “smug- 
glers,” as a means of defeating attempts to challenge or subvert established political 
orthodoxies.* The potential threat is real; in Europe, pirate and smuggling syndi- 
cates have often turned tides in their favor to participate as kingmakers, or even to 
overthrow existing political orders and create new states.’ One can only conclude, 
then, that they may have played a similar role in Vietnamese history as well. If they 
show up in the history books at all, Vietnam and Vietnamese—or their Cham and 
Khmer precedents in the Center and South—play bit parts in Chinese studies of 
South Seas piracy, appearing as distant players on the farthest reaches of the Chinese 
maritime world, at best.'° Specialists have paid little more than fleeting attention to 
piracy and smuggling as a problem in Vietnamese history at all. This apparent 
absence appears to be inconsistent with the maritime geography of Vietnam. 

Take, for example, Vietnam’s Central Region, which constitutes the spatial 
framework for this study. The Center (or Trung bo/mien Trung in Vietnamese) is 
best appreciated in scholarship on Vietnam as the long, “s”-curved section of 
Vietnamese territory that connects its better known and better studied North and 
South neighbors (see Map 8). In contrast to the North and South, the cultural 
practices of the region’s Vietnamese inhabitants can be traced to the traditions of 
Cham and other non-Vietnamese inhabitants who settled the region before 
Vietnamese conquest and colonization in early modern times. This includes mari- 
time traditions, which are evident in the Central Region’s nautical technology, 
seafaring traditions, and aquacultural strategies. It has long endured the stereotype 
as a poor, hardscrabble and relatively isolated region, esteemed only for its role in 
connecting the two agricultural, commercial, and demographic cores of the 
country—often conveyed as the “pole connecting Vietnam’s two baskets.” While 
admittedly apt for the twentieth century, in centuries past the Center constituted the 
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wealthy “Southern Frontier” in Vietnamese geographical imagination until the 
capture and development of the Mekong Delta region at the end of the seventeenth 
century and the Center’s economic decline in the nineteenth century. Perhaps most 
overlooked of all, the Center played a central role in the South China Sea’s 
shipping traffic during the age of sail. In part, this is because the large, deep draught, 
deep sea ships of Chinese, European, and other seafarers had to hug the coast and 
avert the open sea where winds and currents conspired to pull them into the 
dangerous “10,000 shoals” of the Paracels and Spratleys that pepper the sea’s 
center and threatened to gore any ship that drifted their way (see Map 3).'’ Such 
were the realities of sailing the South China Sea until eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century improvements in navigational and nautical technologies freed deep-draught 
ships from the sea’s shoal-strewn center. This condition of South China Sea ship- 
ping transformed the Central Coast into a virtual chokepoint for inter-Asian ship- 
ping sailing along the long, mostly littoral, passage that stretched from the Sea of 
Japan to the Indian Ocean, the primary sea route linking South and East Asia. 

All ships seeking the shortest route to and from China and Northeast Asia had 
to hug the Central Coast. Ships seeking passage into and out of Vietnam’s North 
had to do the same, which lent strategic advantage to whoever controlled the 
Center’s islands and river mouth ports once ships began to regularly cross the 
deep sea in the middle of the first millennium CE.” Add to that convoluted shores 
and offshore islands, and one sees immediately how geology contributed to a 
hydrography ideally suited for both trade and raid in ways characteristic of the 
societies that historically inhabited the South China Sea littoral."° 

The phenomenon deserves greater attention by scholars of Vietnam, since both 
piracy and smuggling pervaded all other South China Sea societies. Studies of 
similar situations in other parts of the South China Sea show that piracy and smug- 
gling often grew in response to economic asymmetries symptomatic of structural 
change, such as dislocations between trade demand and market shortfalls'* and 
larger world-historical changes.'> Piracy and smuggling economies could realize 
scales of wealth, power and integration that tipped the balance of power in local 
rivalries, catalyzed the ascent of one local strongman over his rivals, or transmitted 
political conflict from one end of the South China Sea to the other'’—or even 
beyond it.'” In this way, piracy and smuggling in the Center reflects patterns gener- 
alized for maritime regions of which the region was a part—whether as part of a 
western fringe of a Malay dominated region squarely centered within the South 
China Sea;'* or as a middle chokepoint in a coastally oriented stream of traffic whose 
endpoints lay in the southern and northern chokepoints of Melaka and Nagasaki.’ 

Longtime ignorance of Vietnam’s important alluvial assets mean we are slow to 
assimilate the kind of advances made in the study of the sea in other regions, 
whether in disciplines like geography,” literary studies,’ history, or social sciences. 
Fortunately these literatures offer specialists of Vietnam the opportunity to consider 
piracy as part of the ever-changing webs of knowledge, commerce, and power 
structuring regions that were a part of a larger South China Sea society. 

In each of the following cases, the study analyses the interactions of three groups: 
pirates and/or smugglers; aspiring or established ruling elites; and the Center’s 
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coastal inhabitants. The first case is included in order to demonstrate historical 
precedent for the role of plunder and supra-state redistribution in the political 
economy of the Center’s pre-Vietnamese society. Like the latter two cases, this 
study also explores the possible connections between pirates and smugglers during 
periods of political and economic transformation in the Center. Collectively, the 
cases suggest that piracy and smuggling drew from the historical habitat strategies 
of the Center’s coastal society—some Vietnamese in origin, some not—in ways 
very typical of the South China Sea’s littoral cultures. Rival Vietnamese elites, in 
turn, sought alliances with these sea raiders and subversives, and control over the 
Center’s amphibious exchange economy, as part of their strategy to defeat compet- 
itors, in ways reminiscent of the political economy of chiefdoms that defined the 
Center’s pre-Vietnamese era, and typical of South China Sea society at large. 


Predation and the political economy of chiefdoms: 
the Cham precedent 


The embedding of maritime coercion and subversion in the Center’s littoral culture, 
amphibious economy, and exchange-driven politics, began its evolution sometime 
after the Austronesian migrations into the territory during the second millennium 
BCE. Such behaviors grew from habitat strategies typical to coastal societies.” 
Archeological evidence confirms this, by identifying the earliest evidence of trans- 
ecological exchange between the Center’s highland forests, alluvial plains, and 
coastal estuaries at this time. In the northwestern arc of the South China Sea’s littoral, 
goods exchange had developed enough to attract the attention of the first Chinese 
empire builders in the early third century BCE, when they subjugated the coastline as 
far south as the Center’s northern half, in the vicinity of Culao Cham, a key strategic 
island in inter-Asian shipping. There, they established colonial outposts in downriver 
plains to control trans-ecological riverine exchange. On the one hand, this led to 
the localization of Chinese practices, from riziculture to ceramics to governance. On 
the other hand, it also appears that Chinese and Sino-indigenous elites assimilated 
local cultural practices like nautical technologies, as they had done in coastal areas of 
South China and the Vietnamese North.”* The southernmost of these colonies broke 
away from Chinese imperial control in 192 CE, a date generally accepted as the 
beginning a new era that we associate with the “kingdoms” of Champa.” 

This era was defined by a political economy of chiefdoms, structured around 
the Center’s several parallel river sheds unified laterally by coastal waters.”° This 
was typical of downriver, coastal societies in the South China Sea region.”° The 
practice of shifting hierarchical alliances formed among local strongmen, who 
both cooperated and competed to reap the rewards of the Center’s trans-ecological 
exchange. This exchange relationship was driven by foreign demand for natural 
resources, first Chinese but eventually the entire Asian maritime world. Formal 
diplomatic relationships sanctioned trade relations, made possible by the preten- 
sion of a centralized kingdom in the form of the Cham raja.”’ 

The “politics of plunder” shaped the structure of power in the Center during this 
Cham millennium, as Ken Hall first recognized.’ The plunder of competing chiefs 
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and their local alliances served to reinforce political alliances through redistribu- 
tive networks built on reciprocal relationships motivated by gift exchange. It is 
also clear (from Chinese sources on piracy for the period) that this “politics of 
plunder” extended to commercial shipping forced by environment to travel near 
the Center’s shores, even after cross-oceanic travel developed (no later than the 
fifth century). In this political culture, maritime communities played a central role, 
since they would have provided the main force of seafarers sent to prey on 
commercial shipping, or to combine with land forces sent against rival alliances, 
or larger foes like the Chinese who controlled the Jiaozhou yang (Tonkin Gulf) 
from Giao Chi (Jiaozhi, modern-day Hanoi) during the first millennium CE). 

From the tenth century there was an eventual shift in the balance of power in the 
Jiaozhou yang that had significant impact on the Central Coast area (from Nghe 
An to Qui Nhon), which had previously controlled both the passage along the 
Western Sino-Indian route as well as access into and out of the Jiaozhou yang 
(Tonkin Gulf). While the South China Sea balance of power was far north in 
China, Jiaozhi functioned as a borderland. The strategic interest of the Cham 
chiefdoms inhabiting the Central coast was to limit early Vietnamese state’s 
expansion further south and to isolate Jiaozhi (Hanoi). 

Cham power began its long decline when control over the Gulf of Tonkin split 
between the Chinese and Dai Viet, the Sino-Viet polity that wrested the gulf’s 
western half from Chinese control in the tenth century. As Jiaozhi began to func- 
tion as an autonomous center its interests shifted to the Red River delta and the 
coastal regions to its south, at Cham expense. Over the next four centuries, Dai 
Viet gradually ended Cham control over coastal access to the Gulf of Tonkin, 
access to inter-Asian shipping, and control over the downriver ports that controlled 
upriver trade. Cham chiefdoms proved increasingly unable to mobilize effective 
resistance against Dai Viet advances, and so, incrementally, successive sub- 
regions of the Center fell to Vietnamese rule, culminating in the major victory of 
Le Thanh Tong over the Chams in the 1470s. The Vietnamese capture of the 
Cham Center’s downriver ports and coastal islands in the 1470s led to a substan- 
tial shift in the flow of regional commercial revenue to Jiaozhi (Map 7).”’ 

At the end of the fifteenth century, the Le emperors of Dai Viet surpassed the 
southern pale of Sino-Viet political control achieved by the Han 1,000 years 
before, and effectively ended the independent Cham federation. But it would take 
more than conquest to establish permanent Sino-Vietnamese political norms in 
the Central Region. To that end, an upstart Vietnamese regional warlord in the 
sixteenth century looked to the sea, to the militarized sea trade that had evolved 
from the Sino-Japanese piracy and smuggling crisis a century before. As a sign of 
his commitment to this strategy, he moved his base of operations down the coast, 
from his family base in Thanh-Nghe to Thuan-Quang, AKA the Central Region; 
in one move, he placed himself in closer proximity to inter-Asian trade and 
isolated his Vietnamese rivals to the north. In doing so, he assimilated the stra- 
tegic precedent of the Cham before him. By the end of the seventeenth century, 
the descendents of this warlord patron and his subversive clients had transformed 
into a Central Region-based monarchy that was sustained by a partnership between 
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the monarch and his merchant elite. This permanently changed the cultural map of 
the Center, wherein piracy and/or smuggling continued as the resources for 
building an independent regional political economy, with a new Vietnamese twist. 


Piracy and smuggling in the ascendance of Nguyen power, 
ca. 1500-1600 


While Dai Viet broke Cham control over the Center’s strategic coastal and trans- 
oceanic waterways in the fifteenth century, achieving permanent dominion over the 
coast’s economy—particularly its lucrative riverine trade into the interior—proved 
more difficult. To that end, an upstart Vietnamese warlord in the sixteenth century 
looked to the sea, to a maritime political economy shaped by ambiguous legal 
norms and its exploitation by Sino-Japanese piracy and smuggling syndicates at sea 
and local warlords ashore. By the end of the seventeenth century, the descendents 
of this warlord patron and his subversive clients had transformed into a monarch 
and his merchant elite, and permanently changed the cultural map of the Center. 

The Ming emperor’s ban on sea commerce impacted fifteenth-century trade in 
ways we are only beginning to comprehend.” It is becoming clear, though, that 
the ban did not so much shut down maritime commerce, as change it. It created an 
environment perfectly suited for the skills of maritime subversion that the South 
China Sea’s maritime inhabitants could provide. 

During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, fisherfolk, seafaring traders and 
raiders, and local elites coordinated a system of trade adapted to the ambiguous 
international legal environment that the Ming ban perpetuated. By the sixteenth 
century, armed shipping syndicates dominated the seas, and colluded with local 
networks of coastal smugglers, and conspired with local elites or strongmen to 
move goods between China and Asia at large.*' By the late sixteenth century, their 
offshore bases had transformed into permanent Tang colonies. A trans-oceanic 
system built on Chinese cultural forms had developed to exploit the ambiguous 
legal state of the sea trade.** 

This created an international economic situation that encouraged internecine 
struggles in maritime dependent regions like the Center, because it provided such 
a lucrative external source of income to ambitious warlords. One such warlord 
was the Dai Viet lord Nguyen Hoang. Evidence suggests that Lord Hoang began 
to form trade alliances with Chinese, Japanese, and Portuguese seafarers—all of 
whom engaged in both violent raids and Chinese contraband trade—after he 
assumed the governorship of the Center (Thuan Hoa and Quang Nam territories, 
in 1558 and 1572 respectively). The most notable of these alliances was the one 
he formed with merchants aligned with the supra-state shipping syndicate run by 
the merchant-smuggler-warlord Zheng Zhilong and his family. By the 1620’s 
Zheng dominated trading and raiding activity in China’s strategic Taiwan Straits. 

The straits were the epicenter of the Fujianese trading world that now spanned 
from Melaka to Nagasaki.* In 1641 he won monopoly rights to all Tang Chinese 
shipping in and out of Japan from the Tokugawa shogunate.** With this, Zheng 
fleets dominated Chinese shipping all along the East and Southeast Asian coast- 
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lines for the next four decades. Defining this commerce is difficult, because the 
politics of these two regions prevented any consistent interstate legal definition.** 
The Nguyen alliance with the Zheng syndicate took a new turn after the Qing 
Dynasty replaced the Ming in China in 1644, and the Zheng clan and their allies 
organized a Ming loyalist resistance from the Chinese littoral, under the leader- 
ship of the Zheng patriarch, Zheng Chenggong (aka Koxinga).*° By the 1650s, the 
Zheng syndicate had evolved into a proto-state, one that depended upon the 
commerce of Tang colonies overseas that supported it and its armed merchant 
fleets to sustain it.*” The Nguyen state of Cochinchina was a key partner in this 
enterprise, one that required the subversion of the Chinese state to sustain it. Qing 
fleets finally defeated the last resistance to their rule in 1683, and re-asserted 
Chinese dominion over the East Asian littoral after more than two centuries of 
absence. As early as 1679, the Zheng patriarch and his leadership contemplated 
abandoning their base on Taiwan for a new base; one candidate was the Mekong 
Delta, along the Cambodian-Cochinchinese frontier. As we know, the leadership 
opted instead for surrender. A few persisted in seeking out a new base of opera- 
tions in the Mekong, however, as two fleet captains Yang and Chen allegedly did 
in 1682. Japanese customs reports complain about Yang’s persistent raids on the 
coastal areas that the Zheng court entrusted him to patrol, from Cambodia to 
Guangdong.** After a period of struggle, they formed a new kind of compact with 
the Nguyen court. They transferred their political allegiance to the Vietnamese 
monarch in exchange for a host of elite privileges that transformed them. From 
bands of fractious, stateless Chinese privateers, pirates, smugglers, merchants 
(perhaps), and (perhaps too) politicians emerged a Sino-Vietnamese merchant 
elite, the Minh Huong—aunified around the occupational identity of sea trade and 
the cultural identity of the Tang Chinese of southern China, sanctified by a temple 
cult built around Ming Loyalism. As their nominal role changed, their functional 
role as the Nguyen state’s maritime intermediary changed as well, as the traders 
and raiders of the Zheng world became the respectable merchants of the Nguyen.” 

One can also see evidence that, despite its efforts to demonstrate its capacity to 
enforce trading rights by attacking accused pirates (e.g. Nguyen letters to Toku- 
gawa court, ca. 1600s),*° the Nguyen continued to relate to their coastal subalterns 
in ways reminiscent of their Cham predecessors in the region, adopting many of the 
patronage traits typical of the chiefdom political economy. For example, the preda- 
tory rights of local seafaring communities survived and were formally protected by 
the royal compacts the court made with them. The following is one of numerous 
surviving complaints of these predatory practices protected by the right of salvaging: 


The worst of it is, That is any Misfortune happens, the Cochinchinese Gallies 
seize [sp] not only the Goods, but even the very Vessels, that only lose or 
spring a Mast; and therfore Many of them scour the Coast all the Year.*! 


The Nguyen granted a handful of coastal communities exclusive right to “salvage” 
in the Paracels as well. While there is no direct evidence that these “Hoang 
Sa Brigades” similarly turned sailing ships and their crews into “shipwrecks,” 
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precedent closer to shore suggests that they did.” Like their Cham predecessors, 
the Nguyen state legitimized a form of prey, albeit through indirect means. None- 
theless, piracy and smuggling both made possible the rise of the Nguyen state. 


Piracy and the Tay Son conflict, 1770s—1810s 


The transoceanic influence of piracy and smuggling in the South China Sea 
created a situation where Chinese influenced political outcomes in Vietnam, and 
Vietnamese pirates and resident Ming Loyalist Chinese had consequence on 
China and the world beyond its shores. Moreover, with consideration of what has 
been described above, there is a need to consider the international dimension of 
Vietnam’s Tay Son Uprising, an event that historians have viewed as almost 
entirely a Vietnamese domestic affair. Viewing this conflict in relation to regional 
trans-state piracy and smuggling reveals the way in which the conflict played out 
in ways very reminiscent of the years leading up to the rise of the Nguyen state in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Ming Loyalists were critical to the war’s 
naval and maritime components, and the overall political outcome, just as their 
ancestors had been for Nguyen Hoang centuries before. 

The identity of the “Chinese pirates” who fought for Tay Son rulers and raided 
Chinese shores appears to have been more complex than has been portrayed in 
historical depictions so far. Many of the pirate leaders were not Chinese at all, 
according to both Chinese and Vietnamese standards of the day. True, Chinese 
sources identify many so-called “pirates” as Vietnamese, supporters of the Tay Son 
rebels who overthrew the Trinh-Nguyen order and sparked a cataclysm that savaged 
Vietnam for three decades, from 1773 to 1801. These sources identify the 
Vietnamese Center as the “rat hole” that harbored them.** However, closer scrutiny 
of the literature on this “Chinese” piracy crisis suggests that, once again, identities 
were more ambiguous than sources and scholars would have us believe. When 
Qing authorities interrogated Wang Guili, leader of the fleet of “Vietnamese 
pirates” destroyed by a typhoon during an attack on Chinese fishing fleets near the 
island of Zhoushan (near today’s Shanghai), they remarked on the long hair he 
wore, different from the shaved head and queue mandated for all Qing subjects. 
Wang reported that after he had joined the naval forces of the Tay Son, and rose to 
the ranks of duke and brigadier general, he took a Vietnamese wife and adopted 
Vietnamese customs, including hairstyle.*° 

In fact, any Chinese who offered their allegiance to one of the Vietnamese 
rivals fighting in the civil war that the Tay Son Uprising created would have joined 
a separate community of Ming Loyalists (Minh Huong), descendents of the 
Nguyen’s early armed trading, raiding, and smuggling allies, who switched alle- 
giance to the Nguyen lord and intermarried with Vietnamese families, while 
maintaining a host of Ming Chinese customs. This group is typically misidentified 
in sources, as “Vietnamese” by Chinese and as either Chinese or “Cochinchinese” 
Vietnamese in European sources. In other words, many of the “Chinese” pirates 
during this piracy crisis along the Vietnamese coast may have been Minh Huong. 
This makes sense, because Ming Loyalist status prevailed under Tay Son rule 
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after they destroyed the Nguyen state of Cochinchina. Sources show that, after the 
initial cataclysm in the south in the 1770s, in which the Tay Son took terrible 
retribution against certain groups of Minh Huong allied with Ly Tai, a Minh 
Huong ally of the Tay Son who had betrayed them, the Tay Son restored their 
privileged status, and Ming Loyalist communities rebuilt. By the 1790s they were 
prospering, and appear to have fully recovered.*” Among the Tay Son’s Nguyen 
rivals, the status of the Ming Loyalists was also fully restored, and they were kept 
distinct from the Thanh or Qing expatriate Chinese. 

In the case of the Nguyen, we know that Ming Loyalists preserved their privi- 
leges, one of which included the right to hold office. Local sources documenting 
communities in Tay Son-controlled regions of Vietnam suggest that the same was 
true there. It is interesting that the “Chinese pirates” who held military positions 
in the Tay Son court also participated in the same spirit cults to which Ming 
Loyalists in Vietnam and other overseas Chinese merchants in Melaka belonged.” 
Chinese sources also identify the same temple cults with the Sino-Vietnamese 
pirates that plagued the southern Chinese coast; recently, it has become possible 
to connect these temples with a larger network that stretched inland.” In any case, 
the extensive and over-layered ethnic, religious, cultural, filial, regional, and 
occupational bonds that the Minh Huong maintained with other Ming Loyalists 
and Qing subjects in China and Tang colonies overseas generated an expansive 
field of potential power. They could maintain this no matter what their socio- 
political status, as it shifted across time and space between pirate and smuggler, 
local warlord, and state-sanctioned merchant. This ensured that any commercial 
or political conflict they participated in would assume an international scale. 

When the Nguyen clan restored their foothold in Vietnamese territory when it 
conquered Saigon in 1789, they too relied upon Ming Loyalists and other Chinese 
who participated in smuggling and (possibly) sabotage activities in the South China 
Sea. As Pierre Manguin pointed out in his study of the Nguyen relationship with 
Macau, Chinese shipping in the South China Sea played a key role in supplying the 
Nguyen with the arms they needed to defeat the Tay Son.*” Ming Loyalists assumed 
their traditional role as middlemen between the Vietnamese loyal to Nguyen Anh 
and Chinese sea traders (many of whom were also smugglers and pirates).*! 

As was true with his ancestors in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
Nguyen Anh turned to maritime trade, raiding, and subversion to build his polit- 
ical base and achieve victory on Vietnamese soil. Coastal Vietnamese manned 
many of the coasters and deep sea ships, and Ming Loyalists commanded them. 

Soon after the Tay Son fell, their “Chinese” clients at sea were defeated as well. 
Nguyen Anh, descendent of the original Nguyen lords, emerged victorious, and 
then took action to suppress piracy as part of his effort to establish relations with 
the Qing. A letter to Nguyen Anh from Macau written in 1805 suggests that 
Nguyen Anh probably supplied ship woods to the Portuguese enclave in order to 
aid the effort to suppress “Chinese piracy”—which we now know included Minh 
Huong allied with the Nguyen prince’s Tay Son enemies.*’ Again, piracy and 
smuggling appears to have played a role in important political and commercial 
outcomes in Vietnam. Piracy did not disappear, of course. Alexander Woodside 
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notes that in 1833 the Nguyen court issued “fowling pieces to coastal villages in 
Binh Dinh, Phu Yen, and Khanh Hoa as a means of protecting them against the 
forays of Malay pirates.”** 


Conclusion 


During the colonial period, piracy appears to wane in the Center. It is not clear 
whether this had anything to do with the rise of the French colonial state, or 
whether the transformation of shipping technology that freed large ships from 
coastal hugging played a more significant role. Still, small-scale practice continued 
in the coastal zones. Smuggling continued, too; opium, for example, coursed its 
way through the coastal ports of Central Vietnam on its way to China—through 
illegal channels during the early Nguyen period, and through smuggling networks 
as well as state monopoly during the French colonial era. However, predation 
and other unsanctioned commercial practices generally resumed their heterodox 
status during the nineteenth century, and it would remain this way until political 
exigencies necessitated its re-appropriation in the twentieth century. 

Smuggling came to play a role in the making of a new Vietnamese socio- 
political order once more, during the anti-colonial and communist revolutions of the 
twentieth century. This last case may seem somewhat unusual, because it involves 
an overtly political organization with decidedly non-commercial aims. But while 
the Vietnamese political actor in this case may differ in some basic way from the 
previous examples, its exchange partners and their importance to political outcomes 
do not. Clandestine trade, and even raiding, was no less important to the survival 
and success of armed political rebels and revolutionaries in the twentieth century as 
they were in centuries past. This certainly was the case for the Vietnamese revolu- 
tion, not only on the famed land routes of the “Ho Chi Minh Trail,” but on the 
lesser-known coastal routes of the “Maritime Ho Chi Minh Trail.” 

Christopher Goscha has explained well the role that international smuggling 
played in the execution of the Vietnamese revolution. Like the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail on land, the sea routes that supplied Viet Minh and Viet Cong insurgents 
along the coastal Center (as well as South) followed overseas and coastal routes 
well known since antiquity.*° Suppliers, too, hailed from regions that would have 
been well known the seventeenth century Nguyen and the eighteenth century Tay 
Son, like Thailand and the South China coast. The American war in Vietnam 
played a key role in the popularization of the container in the shipping industry, 
and it is possible that the shipping container’s role in international smuggling 
today began, along with the popularization of container shipping itself, in the 
military harbors of Vietnam. 

Piracy’s role in these episodes of political conflict and state formation varied. 
However, in all the cases discussed above, Vietnamese vying to establish a new 
political order looked to smuggling in the sea economy as a resource in very 
similar ways. Like other times and places in world history, empire builders and 
seafolk alike found that maritime geography “gave them their opportunity” to 
maximize their political potential, whether through commercial or coercive 
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means.*’ When these earthbound empire builders vanquished their rivals, secured 
a monopoly over power and its sources, and fashioned a new order, some “pirates” 
transmuted into elites, as in the case of the Minh Huong, while other “merchant” 
or privateering allies became “pirates” and targets for destruction. “Where previ- 
ously a weak or tolerant state had tolerated smugglers, now their resistance made 
them pirates.”°* In each case, the aquacultural societies of the Center helped to 
sustain the trade and raiding that simultaneously shaped the political economy of 
the region, and thereby helped to facilitate transformative political, not to mention 
economic and even cultural, change. 
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8 “1620,” a cautionary tale 


Michael Vickery 


I offer this modest contribution to John Whitmore, thinking with pleasure of the 
intellectual atmosphere in Southeast Asian studies at Yale during the time I 
worked there in 1967-1970 preparing my PhD. The Asian studies faculty where 
John offered courses in Southeast Asian history was open to new ideas and inter- 
pretations, which permitted me to propose and conclude a thesis topic which had 
long been considered impossible to achieve, and which would have excluded me 
from at least one other of the better-known Southeast Asian programs. 

My thesis project was to disentangle the relationships among the Cambodian 
and Ayutthayan chronicles purportedly treating the post-Angkorean history of 
Cambodia through the sixteenth century.' It stopped short of the recovery of 
Cambodia from an Ayutthayan invasion in the 1590s, and did not touch at all on 
the events of “1620,” about which there have been as many confused tales as 
concerning anything in earlier times, and which require unraveling in the same 
manner as the stories of the fifteenth-sixteenth centuries.’ In fact, I had hoped that 
my work on the chronicles, at a time when such study had seemed to be popular 
among some students of Cambodia, would encourage further work, both more 
deeply detailed study of the period I had treated, and further work on later periods. 
Instead, whether or not there was any causality, analytical study of Cambodian 
chronicles shut down.’ 

As background to the following, a brief summary of the relationships among 
Cambodia and its neighbors at the time may be useful, In 1593-1594 Cambodia 
had been invaded by Ayutthaya, its royal family dispersed, and its capital, Lovek, 
not far north of modern Phnom Penh, had been occupied. The Thai conquest, 
however, was short lived, their forces were soon driven out by a minor prince, 
and, in 1601-1602, Prince Suriyopear, brother of the pre-invasion king, was able 
to return from Ayutthaya to occupy the Cambodian throne. During his reign and 
that of his son Jay Jettha/Chey Chettha (until 1628), as will be explained below, 
Cambodia became the military and economic equal of Ayutthaya. 

On the other side of Cambodia, Vietnam in the sixteenth century had become 
divided between the North, under the Le emperors, supported by the Trinh family, 
and the Nguyén based in Hue and controlling what is now central Viet Nam.‘ 
The two sides were at war between 1620 and 1670; Cambodian contact with the 
southern Viet Nam of the Nguyén began between 1613 and 1620, just when the 
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two Vietnamese kingdoms began their war. Before the split Viet Nam had gradu- 
ally dominated in its centuries old conflict with Champa, an Austronesian ethnicity 
with a maritime economy, at its greatest extent in the tenth century occupying 
what are now the coastal regions and their upstream hinterlands from Quang Binh 
in the North to Phan Tiet in the South. The capture of the fifteenth century Cham 
capital Vijaya (Qui Nh’on) in 1471 marked the end of Champa military equality 
with Viet Nam; and after the Nguyén, at the end of the sixteenth century, began to 
dominate what was then the southern part of Viet territory, now the central part of 
Viet Nam, they gradually extended their authority at the expense of a still-existing 
Champa occupying the region from Nha Trang southward.° It is important to 
realize that there was still a Champa between Viet Nam and Cambodia well into 
the eighteenth century.° 

Traditional history has treated the Viet—-Cham conflict as an inexorable “march 
to the south” (nam tién) with Viet Nam as the victorious aggressor. Note, however, 
that the new generation of scholars of Vietnam’s history reject entirely the concept 
of nam tién, Among these, Tana Li writes that it was a “series of different episodes 
responding to particular events or opportunities”; and Keith Taylor summarizes 
his detailed studies of this series of episodes and events: “I do not believe that 
such an event [nam tién] ever took place.” 

Cambodian historical mythology, followed by most modern historians, holds 
that a weak Cambodian king began to give away Cambodian land in what is now 
the region south of Saigon (French “Basse Cochinchine,” Khmer “Kampuchea 
Krom’), in exchange for a Vietnamese princess, if not just for lust, in order to get 
Vietnamese help against the threatening Thai of Ayutthaya. Different chronicles 
have slightly different dates for the marriage and the events, but 1620 has come to 
be conventionally preferred. Perhaps the first modern scholarly treatment was by 
the French historian Aymonier who summarized the mythology, based on Moura’s 
synthesizing of the Cambodian chronicles.® 

The confusion is evident in the contradictory treatments in a single work, Les 
frontiéres du Vietnam, where, in his chapter on the Vietnamese “march to the 
South” (nam tién), Nguyén Thé Anh wrote that the first step of Vietnamese inter- 
vention in Cambodian affairs was in 1620 when the Vietnamese king Nguyén 
Phuoc Nguyen gave his daughter Ngoc Van to the Cambodian king Jay Jettha/ 
Chey Chetta, who wanted support against threats from Ayutthaya. But Mak 
Phoeun, in his chapter in the same book, “La frontiére entre le Cambodge et le 
Vietnam . . .” ignores both the date, 1620, and the royal marriage, saying that there 
was then no common frontier between Cambodia and Vietnam, that Cambodia in 
1622 and 1623 repulsed “Siamese” attacks, apparently without Vietnamese help, 
and that in 1623 the Vietnamese king Nguyén Sai Vu’ong, another name of 
Nguyén Phudc Nguyen, requested temporary cession of the customs posts of 
Saigon and Kampong Krabei.’ 

It is uncertain why Nguyén Thé Anh decided on Ngoc Van as the daughter 
given to Cambodia. As source he refers to Phan Khoang, Viét si, Xir Dang 
Trong.'° Phan Khoang, however, noted the story that in 1620 the Viet king gave a 
daughter to the Cambodian king, but in a footnote says that act is not recorded in 
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the Viet histories, perhaps because the Viet chroniclers did not consider that it 
was worthy, and Phan Khoang has inserted it based on French studies of the 
Cambodian chronicles, in which, of course, the various Cambodian mythologies 
about the period are mixed. He notes that Christopher Borri (1583-1632), a Jesuit 
missionary who was in Viet Nam from 1618-1622, knew of such a marriage,'! 
and that according to the Dai Nam Liet Tryen Tien Bien (LTTB), biographies of 
Nguyén royalty, the king had four daughters, but that there was no biographical 
detail for two of them: Ngoc Van and Ngoc Khoa. He concluded that this omis- 
sion was because they did not have husbands, so one of them was probably given 
to the Cambodians. The same information about Ngoc Van and Ngoc Khoa is 
found in another Vietnamese source.” 

The Vietnamese historian Thai van Kiém’s 1959 study of the marriage also 
identified the two otherwise unknown daughters of Nguyén Sai Vu’o’ng, named 
Ngoc Van and Ngoc Khoa, as the princesses supposedly given to Jay Jettha and 
the Cham king Po Romé.’* At least the existence of two such princesses seems 
confirmed, but there is no Viet source confirming the marriage of one of them to 
a Cambodian prince. Apparently the writers who knew the existing Vietnamese 
sources, and also the Cambodian chronicle traditions, simply assumed that one of 
the princesses about whom there was little biographical information must have 
been the one given to Cambodia. Borri, however, said the daughter given to 
Cambodia was “a bastard,” whereas in the Viet source cited above, Ngoc Van and 
Ngoc Khoa are listed as though of the same rank as their two sisters who married 
Vietnamese officials. 

In his study of the Cambodian chronicles for that period, however, Mak Phoeun 
did give attention to the royal marriage, but not at the date 1620. Based on some 
of the chronicle texts, he wrote that in 1617 the Khmer king Suryopear, concerned 
about aggression from Ayutthaya, decided to establish an alliance with Viet Nam, 
and to request a marriage between his son Prince Jay Jettha/Chey Chetta and the 
daughter of the king of Viet Nam, A=g C\y [pron./chov/]. She arrived in 1618, and 
became chief queen of Chey Chetta. In this version the date 1620 has no special 
significance." 

In David Chandler’s History of Cambodia, the marriage is not mentioned at all, 
but Chandler follows the myth of a Vietnamese “march to the South” taking 
Saigon and establishing “customs agents” there in the 1620s.'° Ian Mabbett and 
Chandler in their The Khmers avoided the problem by skipping from the end of 
Angkor to modern times with the inaccurate characterization of a Cambodian 
court that fell under Thai domination at the end of the sixteenth century, and “a 
period of Thai suzerainty . . . that lasted . . . until the arrival of the French.”!° This 
was not because of lack of source material. As Mak Phoeun’s Histoire demon- 
strates, the seventeenth century is the most documented period between the high 
point of Angkor in the twelfth century and the arrival of colonizing Europeans in 
the nineteenth century.'” 

One has the impression that elements of the story of the marriage have been 
passed around among various writings, as with Phan Hoang’s use of French inter- 
pretations of Cambodian chronicles to fill out a page of Vietnamese history for 
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which he found too little Vietnamese documentation. The Cambodian chroniclers 
themselves, writing at different times, and under differing current political precon- 
ceptions, reflect changing Cambodian ideas about past relations with Viet Nam. 
Thus one chronicle says the Vietnamese began to encroach on land at that time, 
another says they asked for temporary use of customs posts, a third, and least 
credible, writes that the Vietnamese asked for use of Cambodian land to train 
Vietnamese soldiers to fight against the Chinese, showing misconception of 
the nature of Trinh (North)-Nguyén (Center/South) enmity and warfare in the 
seventeenth century. 

Modern writers tend to amalgamate everything (as did traditional Cambodian 
and Thai chroniclers faced with seemingly contradictory sources). Chandler, for 
example, writes that the Vietnamese “march to the south” had carried colonists to 
the Mekong delta by the 1620s,” the first effect being “the takeover of Saigon... 
first by customs agents in the 1620’s (which came first, colonists or customs 
agents?). But he does not repeat the canard about using Cambodian territory to 
train troops for warfare in the North. He does, however, combine two of the later 
nationalist myths, one Vietnamese, one Cambodian. After noting the Vietnamese 
colonists in the Mekong Delta in the 1620s, he says “the area was lightly popu- 
lated,” which is the Vietnamese view of their occupation of empty land not under 
Cambodian control; but the Nguyén control “... eventually removed ... tens 
of thousands of ethnic Khmer from Cambodian jurisdiction,” which is the 
Cambodian nationalist interpretation. 

In these paragraphs the meaning of “south” is not always clear. When he writes 
that in 1626, after [sic] Vietnamese colonists had occupied the Mekong Delta, the 
Nguyén broke with the northern Le/Trinh dynasty and “began governing the 
southern region on their own,” where “Southern region” should here be taken as 
meaning not the Cambodian Mekong Delta, but what is now central Viet Nam, 
which was separated from the Mekong Delta and Cambodia by a still-existing 
Champa. Perhaps that area is what Chandler considered “lightly populated,” but, 
if so, the remark is irrelevant for the rest of his text. And how could that have 
“the effect of sealing off Cambodia’s southeastern frontier’—the frontier with 
what—Champa, Nguyén Viet Nam, or the sea? 

Another point is that Cambodia was not, as Chandler asserts, “cut off from 
maritime access to the outside world.” As Yoneo Ishii has demonstrated in his 
subsequent study, for much of the seventeenth century the Japanese considered 
Cambodia to be a more important maritime commercial power than Ayutthaya." 
In particular during the reign of Cambodia’s Muslim king, 1642-59, “Cambodia 
surpassed Siam again in the dispatch of junks to Nagasaki. . . .” It did so again in 
the 1690s when, according to Chandler and the Cambodian anti-Viet Nam school, 
“Cambodia was now cut off from maritime access to the outside world,” an 
isolation “unique in pre-colonial Southeast Asia.”!” 

As Ishii writes, Cambodia offered an alternative to Siam for the procurement of 
sapppanwood and deer hides, both in great demand on the Japanese market; and 
“thanks to its convenient and regular traffic with Guangnam [Nguyén Viet Nam] 
it could provide Vietnamese silk which was highly valued in Japan.” Thus, far 
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from isolating Cambodia, the Nguyén intervention in mid- and late-seventeenth 
century was of commercial benefit for Cambodia—and “may have been instru- 
mental for maintaining Cambodia’s relatively high position among Southeast 
Asian ports.””° 

Thus there is an inconsistency in modern scholarship that is derived from the 
differing perspectives of the regional court chronicles about the events of the 
1620s. But what was the reality? 

As noted above, Cambodia had quickly recovered from an Ayutthayan invasion 
of Lovek in 1593-94, which itself was perhaps conflict over domination of mari- 
time relations with China and Japan. Prince Suriyopear returned to Cambodia 
with Thai support in 1601-1602. He was king, with his capital at Udong, until he 
abdicated in 1618 for his son Jay Jettha. Suriyopear was successful in reuniting 
Cambodia and making it a prosperous and strong kingdom. All of the Cambodian 
chronicles and foreign reports agree that the reign of Suriyopear and his son was 
a good period. Cambodia was important in international sea trade, and competed 
with Ayutthaya. Evidence for Cambodian strength is that in 1622 Ayutthaya sent 
an army and navy to attack Cambodia but they were defeated. This is recorded 
in Cambodian chronicles, and reported by Europeans on the scene, but has 
been expunged from official Thai history and by Western historians who have 
exclusively based their analysis on the Thai chronicles.”' 

In the seventeenth century Cambodia had become the equal of Ayutthaya in 
military force. The reality was that Cambodia began a new period of development 
that lasted until after the mid-century, and in which the country was well inte- 
grated into the international maritime circuit. This period included the reign of 
king Chan-Ramadhipatt (1642-1658) who converted to Islam,” no doubt to better 
integrate Cambodia into the international maritime network led by the Muslim 
states of the Malay and Indonesian regions to its south.” Mabbett and Chandler 
were certainly mistaken in their notion that the Cambodian court fell under Thai 
domination at the end of the sixteenth century, and it was certainly not “a period 
of Thai suzerainty . . . that lasted .. . until the arrival of the French.” 

What about a marriage with a Vietnamese princess? That basic fact is secure. 
Christopher Borri wrote that the king there, Nguyen Phuéc Nguyen, was “.. . in 
continual motion, and making warlike preparations to assist the king of Cambogia 
[sic], who has married his bastard daughter, sending him succors of gallies, and 
men, against the king of Siam; and therefore the arms of Cochin-china and their 
valour, is famous and renowned, as well by sea as by land.”*> And as Mak Phoeun 
has recorded, the Vietnamese queen was well known to Europeans during and 
after the reign of Jay Jettha. What is less certain is the significance of the 
marriage—its political purpose. 

Cambodian historical mythology, which is followed by most modern his- 
torians, has different stories about this marriage, but the basic fact—a marriage 
between a Cambodian prince, soon to be king Jay Jettha, and a Vietnamese 
woman, allegedly a princess, is true. Some of the chronicles, however, are wrong 
in writing that Cambodia began to give away land in Kampuchea Krom at this 
time. The best history of Cambodia in the seventeenth-century, Mak Phoeun, 
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Histoire du Cambodge de la fin du XVIe siécle au début du XVIIle siécle, shows 
that Vietnam did not begin to take land in Kampuchea Krom until after 1690. Not 
only did the Vietnamese not get land in Kampuchea Krom in the first half of the 
century, but because of the war in Vietnam they could not interfere seriously in 
Cambodian affairs, except at the request of the Cambodian Buddhist royalty and 
officialdom in 1658 to aid in removing the Muslim king.”® 

King Jay Jettha reigned until 1628. After he died Cambodian royalty and offi- 
cials began to divide into different groups fighting with each other, and this led to 
the destruction of Cambodia at the end of the seventeenth century and in the early 
eighteenth century. 

According to most chronicles, and also according to Mak Phoeun, the change 
from Suriyopear to Jay Jettha was a time of change in foreign relations, from close 
relations with Ayutthaya to more involvement with Vietnam. Most of the chroni- 
cles say that the Cambodian kings Suriyopear and Jay Jettha wished for help from 
Vietnam against Ayutthaya, and that they were also threatened by the Vietnamese 
who were moving southward through Champa toward Cambodia. Therefore 
Suriyopear asked the king of the southern kingdom of Vietnam, the Nguyén, for a 
princess to marry to Jay Jettha. These chronicle accounts accept that Cambodia 
was weaker and wanted to establish good relations with Vietnam, which was 
acknowledged to be stronger. 

One Cambodian chronicle, which I have called the //70 chronicle, has a 
different story, and because of the apparent accuracy of this chronicle in general, 
I think we should pay attention to its description of the marriage of Suriyopear’s 
son, Prince Jay Jettha, with a Vietnamese princess.’ 

In [A.D. 1616,] the 7/70 chronicle says: 


Vietnamese [fuon] high official(s) [khunna°], head(s) of first class 
province(s), had been in the habit of offering tribute to the Vietnamese king 
[cau] in Tongking every year without fail. In the 11th month a (the) great 
khunna@? rebelled against Tongking, set himself up as king [cau]. He had two 
daughters. He gave one of them to the king of Lan Chang, but her name is not 
known. The other one he gave to His Majesty [Suriyopear]. Her name was 
Nang Cuv. His Majesty was already old, and was not suitable for Nang Cuv. 
So His Majesty gave Nang Cuv to Prince Jay Jettha, his son. 

They were duly married with Nang Cuv being accorded formal installation 
as consort of an upayuraj. Her father [the king of Viet Nam] sent tribute to 
Cambodia and asked to buy elephants and lacquer which he needed, and this 
was agreed to by Suriyopear. 


This story is obviously a reflection, as far as Vietnam is concerned, of the definite 
break between the Trinh and the Nguyén, and it also shows accurately the role of 
Cambodia as a supplier of elephants for the Nguyén armies.”* In contrast to later 
traditions, the Nguyén ruler is portrayed in this Cambodian source as considering 
Cambodia a more powerful kingdom. The Cambodian tradition, which became 
deeply rooted in Cambodian folklore, is that the king Jay Jettha, enamored of a 
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beautiful Vietnamese princess, agreed to grant the Vietnamese special rights in 
the Saigon area in exchange for her, and that this led to the eventual loss of much 
Cambodian territory to the Vietnamese. 

Factually, of course, this Cambodian account is inaccurate, for the first 
Vietnamese moves into the Saigon area did not come until between 1658 and 
1674, at least forty years after the marriage in question.”” Although Vietnamese 
records apparently contain no explicit reference to such a princess (see above), the 
1170 chronicle makes it appear that the Cambodian tradition may be based on a 
real event at a time when the Nguyén court was much in need of Cambodian prod- 
ucts, Whatever the facts may have been, it seems certain that the story embodied 
in /170 was written down at a time before Vietnamese encroachments became a 
matter of serious concern to Cambodians, probably before the end of the seven- 
teenth century. It portrays Vietnam asking favors from Cambodia, not Cambodia 
asking favors from Vietnam in exchange for territory. 

Just as Cambodia at the time was not in danger from Nguyén Viet Nam, neither 
did Cambodia need help from Viet Nam against Ayutthaya, abstracting from the 
circumstance that just when the Nguyén were initiating warfare against the 
northern Trinh they were hardly in a position to provide much aid to Cambodia.*” 

As noted above, during the seventeenth century Ayutthaya was not a great 
danger to Cambodia. There was an invasion in 1622, but it was defeated by 
Cambodia, and for most of the seventeenth century Cambodia was as active in 
international trade as Ayutthaya—in that era Japan considered Cambodia to be 
more important in international trade than Ayutthaya.*! 


Conclusion 


Examination of “1620” shows the need, in writing about Southeast Asian history, 
to examine very critically all available sources, and to [even] carefully cross- 
reference existing chronicle records with conventionally respected secondary 
sources, which have too often, in the case of the Southeast Asia mainland, merely 
copied from conventional predecessors. 

In this case, concerning relations between Cambodia and Viet Nam, French 
colonialists, Vietnamese chauvinists, and modern Cambodian hyper nationalists 
have combined to present a picture that still envenoms relations between these 
countries. The French enjoyed seeing themselves as saving Cambodia from an 
eternally aggressive Viet Nam constantly moving south; Vietnamese chauvinists 
proudly wrote of their conquests of weaker and implicitly inferior peoples; and 
all modern Cambodian regimes, except the People’s Republic (1979-1989), State 
of Cambodia (1989-1993), and the new Kingdom of Cambodia (post-1993), have 
made hostility to Viet Nam a bedrock of Cambodian patriotism.” 

Moreover, and this is where a dissection of “1620” may be particularly rele- 
vant, these post-1979 Cambodian regimes that have tried to maintain normal 
friendly relations with Viet Nam have not enjoyed support in this policy from 
certain Western powers and scholars still nursing dislike of a Viet Nam that 
defeated both French and American aggression.» 
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9 The imported book trade 
and Confucian learning 
in seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century Vietnam 


Li Tana 


Vietnam has often been seen as a land-based polity, with a series of autonomous 
villages located on the Red River plain, where simple exchanges of local produce 
that had little to do with either the neighboring mountains or the sea took place in 
village markets. This isolationist view held that the agrarian society of “traditional” 
Vietnam provided a perfect environment for Confucianism, which melted into 
Vietnam’s soil and was the vital integrating element in Vietnam’s hierarchical 
social fabric. This study questions the way in which Confucianism and agrarian 
society have been paired as twin foundations of Vietnamese culture, and are 
responsible for the gulf between the perceived opposite poles of Vietnamese 
history, that of the land/scholar gentry bureaucrat/peasant, and the other, the sea/ 
civil/merchant. In this study’s view, the post-1500 book trade between northern 
Vietnam, southern China, and Nagasaki (Japan) drew these Vietnam poles together; 
each depended on or even nurtured the other. This study will argue that Neo- 
Confucian learning, which would form the ideological foundation of Vietnamese 
statecraft and culture by the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,’ was the 
bi-product of the new commerce in imported inexpensive printed books and other 
merchandise manufactured in China. 


Departure point Ningpo 


Historically, China’s Fujian and Guangdong provinces were the major departure 
points of the Chinese junks trading with Southeast Asia,’ but by the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century junks visiting Tonkin most frequently arrived from Ningbo 
in the Yangzi River delta, as substantiated by the Japanese source Kai-hentai.’ Of 
the thirteen junks that travelled from Tonkin to Japan between 1689 and 1712, 
only three were based in Tonkin and Xiamen, and none was from Guangdong. 
All the rest were based in Ningpo. Ningpo junks would trade Chinese books 
tax-free in exchange for yellow silk in Tonkin’s main port Phé Hién, then head for 
Nagasaki with an intermediate stopover in Ningpo to exchange the Vietnam silk 
for copper and silver, which were the staples of the Japanese marketplace.* 

The manifest of a Ningpo ship that visited Nagasaki in 1687 serves as an 
example of the nature of this triangular trade. It consisted of a variety of silk 
fabrics from China, Tonkinese raw silk, thin and thick Tonkinese silk fabrics, and 
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a considerable quantity of Tonkin cinnamon. Sixty boxes of books were also on 
the list.* Returning to China, the Ningpo ships would prepare their cargo for a 
return visit to Pho Hién in the following year, thus renewing the seasonal trian- 
gular trade.° Although the Guangdong coastline was physically closer to Tonkin 
and many imported commodities came from there, the Yangzi River delta seemed 
to be more important to Vietnam due to its role as the center of the Chinese print 
industry. Printed works from Yangzi River delta urban centers had acquired such 
a reputation in Vietnam for their quality relative to their price that even those 
Chinese printed works that had not been printed in the Yangzi River delta claimed 
to have been produced there. One example is the Hoang Viét Dia Du Chi, printed 
in 1872, which was crafted in Foshan in Guangdong, though it was the claim of an 
original edition of Suzhou that the original text copy that it duplicated was printed 
in the Yangzi River delta region.’ 

Chinese junks sailing to Tonkin departed from Ningpo because it was the cargo 
collecting point for both Nanjing and Ningpo junks. More importantly, as noted 
above, it was the major distribution center of Chinese prints and printed texts.* Print 
production had developed in Nanjing, Suzhou, and Hangzhou in the mid- and 
late-Ming period (c. 1450-1644), and it is thus no surprise that almost all of the 
ships exporting books overseas were from Nanjing and Ningpo, as confirmed in 
contemporary Japanese sources.? The book trade of that era was a key to the 
commerce between this area and Japan, Ryukyu, Korea, and the two Viet polities 
of Cochinchina (Dang Trong) and Tonkin (Dang Ngoai). It is clear from a 
seventeenth-century Chinese source that Vietnamese scholars were ready to spend 
their money to acquire imported books printed in China.'° Studies on the Ocean of 
the East and the West (Dongxi Yangkao), printed in 1619, explicitly stated that 
“books are loved by the literati here who often spend considerable capital on them.”"! 

The Yangzi River area in China thus had a direct role in facilitating Vietnamese 
study of Chinese and Confucian scholarship. The Yangzi River basin had up to a 
ten-fold population growth in the time of the Ming dynasty.’? This population 
growth in turn stimulated a regional boom in handicraft production, which 
included new print workshops that developed rapidly in the early Ming era, in part 
due to their benefit from the print industry’s tax-free status.'* By the late sixteenth 
century the Yangzi River delta had become the center of Asia’s print culture. '4 
Production costs here were next to nothing: 100 characters could be carved in 
woodblocks for as little as 20 cash (1 guan = 600 cash).'* As one scholar 
commented at the end of the sixteenth century: 


When I was young and preparing myself for civil examinations, there was no 
printed material for use .. . Now you see printed material everywhere. [This 
is] also an index of prosperity.'° 


China’s book printing was a low-cost activity. Woodblock printing required little 
capital and allowed publishers to produce a wide variety of low-cost books. 
Commercial prosperity, educational expansion, and increased population together 
fuelled the demand for books and helped publishers to keep their prices low. 
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Matteo Ricci (1552-1610), the eminent Italian Jesuit missionary who arrived in 
Ming China in the 1590s, was amazed by “the exceedingly large numbers of 
books in circulation here and the ridiculously low prices at which they are sold.”!” 
The books of the lowest range cost the equivalent of a mere two to three cents per 
book in the mid- to late sixteenth century." 

Early printing in Vietnam was financed by rich donors and organized mostly by 
Buddhist temples, with the intention of printing the Buddhist classics. The earliest 
remaining printed work seems to be Bai fa ming men lun zhijue [An Explanation of 
the 100 Ways/Methods of the Bright Gate] printed in 1665 by Chua Da Bao in Ha 
Dong. The Trung san Lam Son thyc luc was printed in 1695, and the Dai Viét sir ky 
toan thu was printed in 1697. By comparison, labor costs in the Vietnamese book 
production trade were high. According to Lé Quy Dé6n, the labor cost in the produc- 
tion of cultural items was much higher in eighteenth-century Vietnam than it was in 
China. Carving a stele in China was as low as a few taels of silver (1 tael = 2 quan 
copper coins in Vietnam), while in Vietnam it would cost at least 100 quans.'° This 
means that the cost of print culture labor in Vietnam was five to ten times higher 
than in China, which made Vietnam a ready market for imported Chinese books. 

Thus, Chinese books exported overseas to Vietnam and elsewhere generally 
sold at a low price. While there are no records indicating the prices of these books 
in Vietnam during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, two nineteenth- 
century Japanese sources give us some idea of how the prices of Chinese books 
compared against other commodities in Japan’s marketplaces. A Japanese record 
dated 1845 from Nagasaki lists prices of some of the most important reference 
books on Chinese philosophy and history, most of them consisting of dozens of 
volumes. The prices of two series of such reference books were lower than a 
watch brought by a Dutch ship.” A tax regulation on commodities traded at ports 
and tax stations in northern Vietnam in 1813 suggests that books sold in Vietnam 
were cheaper than they were in Japan. The “ancient books” were the most 
expensive—they cost 19 quan for a whole box, but this was less expensive than 
250 grams of opium. The cheaper category, 100 volumes of “general books” 
would cost only five guan.”' This was equivalent to the price of seven pairs of 
cotton shoes, ten bamboo hats, or 200 bricks made in Bat Trang.” 

A large number of printed works existed in late sixteenth-century Vietnam, 
according to Yan Congjian in his A Comprehensive Records of Foreign Countries 
(Shuyu zhouzi lu), printed around the 1570s. He listed over twenty-five titles, 
including Confucian teaching, reference books, dictionaries, and short stories, but 
indicated that a wider range of books were available in Tonkin, on astrology, 
geography, calendar, fortune telling, black magic, calligraphy and medicine, as 
well as on Buddhism and Daoism. The twenty-five books that appear on his list 
were mostly common books.” 

The documented low cost of books imported from China combined with the 
regularity of the maritime trade route made these works readily accessible to the 
Vietnam literati. Both Shawn McHale and Olga Dror point out that pre-modern 
Vietnam was perhaps one of the most literate countries in Asia.*4 Nola Cooke 
reports that in the ninety years between 1592 and 1682, twenty-eight palace 
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examinations were held and 308 scholars graduated, and tens of thousands of cu 
nhan (“masters”) were produced.** Since the number of those who had passed the 
imperial exams far exceeded the available government positions, many of those 
educated settled in the villages and spent time cultivating their learning and teaching 
students. Wide readership and subsequent high levels of literacy in Vietnam is 
confirmed by the renowned Chinese Confucian literati Zhu Shunshui in his 1657 
account on Cochinchina (Dang Trong). According to him, he was drafted to 
work for the Nguyén lord who ruled over Cochinchina and who was desperate to 
secure Confucian scholars to serve the southern Vietnamese court. He reports that 
the following books Outlines of Comprehensive Mirror for Aid in Government, 
Histories of the Former and Later Han dynasties, Records of the Grand Historian, 
Comprehensive Studies in Administration, Topically arranged form of Mirror for 
Aid in Government, and works of a leading Ming scholar, Li Zhi’s A Book to Burn 
and A Book to Hide were all available in Dang Trong, and these multi-volume 
works were in the private collections of one court officer whose learning was not 
highly regarded by Zhu.*° If most of the books he enumerated were common items, 
it is significant that two books in his list were at that time new books in China. The 
two notebook-type books (Guwen qishang and Qianque leishu) were initially 
printed between 1618 and 1628, and between 1629 and 1644 respectively, and were 
on the list of forbidden books of the Qing government.’ The book traffic between 
China and Vietnam must have been quite vibrant if the literati in Dang Trong were 
able to obtain these recently published and forbidden books from China.”* 

The wide range of printed books that circulated in Tonkin were mentioned in an 
eighteenth-century missionary’s report, including the Book of Rites, Teachings of 
the Master Cheng, Spring and Autumn, Family Rituals (or Family Rituals of the 
Master Zhu), The Four Ancient Confucian Texts, The School Saying of Confucius 
and Books of Changes Yijing. While these Confucian books were standard titles, 
the missionary’s accounting listed various other books in a variety of editions.” 
Some seemed to be corrupt versions of well-known books. Two titles Taiping 
junshu, and Taiping daoxue, for example, might have both related to Daoist texts 
The Classic of Great Peace. The Wenlin guang mentioned in the missionary’s text 
could only be the Extensive Notes on the Forest of Literature (Wenlin guangji). 

In this same account, printed stationary from China was also said to be low- 
priced in Vietnam. There were forty different types of paper of varying quality and 
prices available in Vietnam’s marketplaces; writing paper was cheap as were 
writing brushes.*’ One thousand sheets of writing paper cost the same as one pair 
of wooden slippers or one newborn piglet, while 100 writing brushes cost the same 
as a basket of low-quality black sugar. Ink sticks made in Huizhou, highly esteemed 
in China, also appeared in Vietnam at very reasonable prices. This availability of 
inexpensive stationary was important. It allowed the literati to copy printed books 
and thus distribute them widely. The Han-Nom Institute has collected thirty-six 
types of handbooks used for preparing for civil examinations in that era; thirty- 
three of these were written manuscripts rather than printed editions.*! It is notable 
that a locally made writing brush (but nam) was 40 percent more expensive in 
Vietnam marketplaces than the cheap ones imported from China. 
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Another interesting item related to contemporary Vietnam culture were eyeglasses, 
which related directly to the lives of the literati in allowing them to read more clearly 
as well as wear them as a fashion statement. As Lé Quy D6n noted, in the early 
fifteenth-century highly valued spectacles from Melaka were exchanged for the best 
horses by the Ming; the Ming emperor distributed them to his military officers. By 
the eighteenth century, however, the price of spectacles had come down signifi- 
cantly.” In 1637 alone six European ships brought 38,421 pairs of spectacles to 
China.*? In Vietnam spectacles became common in that era; their price was lower in 
the eighteenth century and even lower in the nineteenth century. According to the 
Pricelist of the Commodities of 1813, 100 pairs of eyeglasses cost only 18 guan in 
the Red River delta marketplaces, and 20 quan in Cao Bang. Comparing this with 
other marketplace commodities in the delta during this era shows that a mat of good 
quality cost twice as much as one pair of spectacles. 

It is clear from the above information that the profit margin for Chinese merchants 
in the spectacle, book, and stationary trades was quite small. Unsurprisingly, the 
bulk of marketplace trade was in goods for material consumption such as these, as 
similarly was true elsewhere in the world at that time of the developing global 
marketplace. The tax regulations of 1813 listed fourteen sorts of brocades, twenty- 
four types of satin, nine styles of damask, six kinds of silk, and sixteen varieties of 
cotton fabric, that were clearly aimed at a wide range of consumers, from the very 
rich to the fairly poor. Many marketplace commodities might have been made from 
raw materials exported from Southeast Asia to China, processed, and shipped back 
to Vietnam for sale as finished goods with added value. These items were also 
remarkably inexpensive. Among the metal products, for example, 1,000 tin buttons 
cost only 5.3 quan, or 0.19 tael of silver, 100 copper horse bells cost 2 quan, and 
needles made in Teochiu (Chaozhou) cost 13.5 quan for some 10,000 packets.** 

It seems, therefore, that seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Confucian schol- 
arship and elite culture in Vietnam, as it was foundational to Vietnamese statecraft 
and political culture, was variously dependent on the availability of printed books 
imported from China or local manuscript copies thereof, as also the variety of 
marketplace commodities that might distinguish the Vietnamese elite from 
commoners. This conclusion draws into question conventional Vietnamese histo- 
riography that has seen overseas trade as something revolving around merchants, 
custom officers, and the court, in an effort to satisfy the extravagant spending 
habits (sa x7) of the urban-based aristocratic, all of whom lived peripheral to 
Vietnam’s village society. In the paradigm offered in these studies, the key to 
understanding Vietnam’s past always remained the village, village culture, and 
village-bound Viet literati, rather than the residents of Vietnam’s urban centers 
and ports-of-trade. 

Huong uoc (village regulations or village agreements) have been celebrated as 
the embodiment of Confucian culture in the countryside. To modern scholars 
these village regulations represent the values of the peasantry, one with the land 
and their village, at the bottom of a rigid hierarchical social order. Ironically, the 
model of Hwong woc, the creation of the village-based literati, most likely came 
instead from Vietnam’s seacoast, the notable consequence of Vietnam’s networked 
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maritime trade with China. It is telling that among the 5,000 copies of Huong uwoc 
in existence, there is only one copy that claimed to be compiled in the Hong Dire 
period (1470-1490), and the remainder of the earliest remaining copies were all 
done in the seventeenth century, particularly from the late seventeenth-century 
onward.*? As Shimao put it, a “khodn wéc compiling campaign” began in the 
urban centers of advanced Confucian learning during the Canh Tri and Chinh Hoa 
periods (1663—1690).*° It was no doubt related to or the direct product of the 
seventeenth century “literati revival,” as Keith Taylor terms it.*” To what extent 
this movement in Vietnam can be separated from the one that had flourished in 
Canton and Fujian in the seventeenth century,** or be isolated from the Chinese 
book trade, remains to be seen. But at this stage it seems that one can question the 
gulf between the perceived opposite poles of Viet history, namely that of the land/ 
bureaucracy/peasantry, and the other sea/civilian/merchants. It is most likely that 
the so-called bipolar groups had much closer relations with each other, and 
depended on, or even nurtured each other, more than previously thought. 

One may go further in asking about the context in which this “compiling 
campaign” began in Vietnam. It is clear that in seventeenth-century Fujian and 
Guangdong Xiangyue, or “village regulations,” were encouraged by the Ming and 
Qing government, as important means to control the grass roots society. It was never 
purely an autonomous act by the villages.*” The consolidation of village structure 
was also often a response to the increasingly frequent clashes between villages over 
land in the mountains or newly developed sandy lands on the coast. In other words, 
the strength of any village was most immediately relevant to the welfare of 
its villagers, vis-a-vis their collective struggle against other villages.” Village 
regulations were produced in such circumstances, to coordinate the interests of 
major families, and legalize the rules that would bind the members together, so that 
the village leadership could interfere and control socio-economic activities and 
redistribute resources. Such an ideal village was surely manufactured to assume its 
place in a developed political and economic culture. 

People refined their competitive relations in negotiation with other similar nearby 
entities. It was anything but a “natural” and “autonomous” form. That the motive for 
village consolidation lies outside the village rather than inside is clear from the fact 
that many big villages had their own militia to defend their villages from bandits, 
and particularly from pirates in the coastal areas.*! One is reminded that this was 
precisely the case with the big landlords in the coastal area in Thai Binh and Nam 
Dinh in the late eighteenth century, when the Tay Son invaded the north.” The 
increasingly closed villages and communities reflected the decline in volume of the 
representative imported cargos, and the subsequent lack of personal and familial 
wealth in the urban sectors of northern Vietnam in the late seventeenth century. 

Commerce thus spilled into the world of the gentry and cultural practices at all 
levels in ways more evident than previously acknowledged. About one-third of 
the 6,000 Han-No6m collections in the Han-N6m Institute in Hanoi are Chinese 
books of different editions.“ A large number of them are textbooks for civil exam- 
inations, primers, moral tracts, law texts, and formulas for prefaces, letters, and 
contract writing. Many medical books printed during the Ming were essentially 
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collections of prescriptions. Interestingly, these were exactly the kind of books 
produced for and by the mass-market in the Yangzi River delta. 

The material foundation of the village-based literati was thus to a large extent 
trade and the commercialization of society. Most scholars who passed examina- 
tions were from Hai Duong and Kinh Bac, the two provinces that had the highest 
level of commercialization, according to the Han-Nom stele inscriptions. Places 
with the largest percentage of stele inscriptions were villages with a more devel- 
oped economy of handicrafts and trade,* rather than being purely agricultural- 
based villages.*° It was on this expanded base of literacy that the literary association 
(Adi tu van) came into existence in the seventeenth century to affirm its position 
in the village, and the literary memorial van chi was constructed. 


What kind of Confucianism in Vietnam? 


To what extent did the books the Chinese merchants chose to bring to Vietnam 
influence the structure of scholars’ knowledge? Or was it the other way round, did 
the demands of the literati decide the nature of the books being brought in? If 
indeed, as discussed above, imported books from China formed an important basis 
of the Vietnamese literati, what kind of Confucianism or which period of develop- 
ment of Confucianism are we talking about? In other words, did the Vietnamese 
literati play a role in choosing a Confucianism that suited their needs? Moreover, 
did different degrees of access to books contribute to the shaping of different views 
or tastes of the literati, those on the coast and those in the hinterland? 

Although all the Confucian classics were brought into Vietnam from China, 
these formed only a small percentage of the total books imported. According to 
Wang Xiaodun, Confucian classics (*% kinh) were only 2.9 percent of the 5,027 
titles of the Han-Nom Institute collections, while history (siz, 33.2%), religion and 
natural sciences (tu, 30.4%), and literature (tap, 33.5%) were the majority. By 
contrast, Confucian classics formed 17.7 percent of collections in China’s 
Catalogue of the Complete Library of the Four Treasuries (Siku quanshu zongmu) 
compared to Vietnam’s 2.9 percent.*” However, it is not entirely fair to compare 
an official and systematic collection such as the Siku quanshu with the collections 
of the Han-N6om Institute, which collected its books from official and private 
parties, urban and rural areas, and, to a large extent, randomly, by chance. But the 
percentage of Confucian classics found in Vietnam seems indeed small relative 
to the other book titles in the Institute’s collection. 

Even this small percentage of Confucian historical literature is not concentrated 
on the central block of Confucian teachings. According to John Whitmore, among 
Lé Quy D6n’s (1726-1784) numerous eighteenth-century books the most studied 
single text among the Confucian classics (Kinh) was the Book of Changes (Kinh 
Dich), to which alone he devoted nineteen books, while the central piece of Confu- 
cianism, the Analects (Viet. Ludn Ngit) received only half as many.** Following 
Whitmore, I have identified 150 books that were referenced by Lé Quy Don in his 
Classified Talk from the Library (Van Dai loqi ngit). In doing so I have tried to 
understand the mind of this top scholar of the late Dai Viét era, his philosophy, his 
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knowledge structure, and what books were available in northern Vietnam during 
the eighteenth century. 

Among the over 150 Confucian books Lé Quy Dén discussed in his works, 
thirty-four were written in the Ming period (1368-1644); only six were written in 
the Qing dynasty era (1644-1911). The rest of books were written in the Tang 
(618-906), Song (960-1279), and earlier periods, but what Lé Quy Don obtained 
were most probably the Ming-era reprints of earlier editions. A considerable 
number of books that Lé Quy D6n mentioned might have come from the collect- 
anea, The Domain of Texts.” This anthology had two prints, one between 1607 
and 1620, and the other one in 1646; both were printed in the Yangzi River delta. 

The timing and origin of these prints might have at least indirectly influenced if 
not reflected the preferred form of Confucianism in Vietnam after the fifteenth 
century. With the development of the commercial economy and the rise of civil 
society in China in the Ming era, there was a remarkable departure from the 
abstract and hollow theories and rigid attitudes of Song-era Neo-Confucianism by 
the mid-to late sixteenth century. The Chinese scholar who led this trend was 
Wang Liang (1483-1541) who lived in the Yangzi River delta. He believed that 
“the sages” way is nothing different from the way of the everyday life of ordinary 
people’’.*° The late Ming-era scholars thus tried to change from focusing on culti- 
vating their own minds and hearts to producing scholarship that addressed every 
aspect of their society, including the finance and defense of the country.*! 

These issues were exactly what attracted Lé Quy Don and formed the majority 
of his most important works. His writings were far from the structured studies of 
the Song Neo-Confucianist, but closer to that of the late Ming scholars who tried to 
merge Confucianism with Buddhism, and were interested in the new concepts 
about the universe introduced by Jesuit missionaries such as Mateo Ricci, who was 
in China from 1582-1610. As such, the hard core of the Neo-Confucianist “Keep 
the supreme ultimate, and extinguish the human desire” was absent from Lé Quy 
Dé6n’s thinking. Out of the 150 books he mentioned only six were written by Neo- 
Confucian scholars, and some of these did not receive Lé Quy D6n’s approval:* 


Trinh Tw said that in the ancient time the fortune tellers used to help solve the 
hesitation [of the kings and scholars] .. . telling whether their careers were 
smooth and they themselves were successful, [which was wrong]. In my 
opinion, the reason that the sages had set up the fortune telling business was 
certainly to help people from being hesitant about making a profit . . . but the 
[fortune telling Confucian] gentlemen would also have hesitations about 
asking the spirits ... even when they did the fortune telling for themselves 
how did it stop them from being a just gentlemen?™ 


Here Lé Quy D6n had the similar view of the Korean scholar Jo Sik (1501—1570), 
who addressed the fundamental conflicts between “righteous” and “profit” in the 
Confucian ideology, and held that if a gentleman followed the right path for 
everything he did, then the profit he was pursuing was righteous and justified.™ 
The pre-condition of both was that the Gentlemen set out on the correct course. 
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Both the Vietnamese scholar and his Korean counterpart shared the view of the 
Ming Confucian scholar Wang Yangming, who believed that “following the heart 
is the supreme ultimate” (in contrast to the Song Neo-Confucianism’s “nature 
is truth’). 

Lé Quy D6n admired Western sciences and had a high opinion about the Jesuit 
missionaries in the late Ming period such as Matteo Ricci and his colleagues, 
saying that their knowledge of the universe and calendar was profound, “and was 
not discovered by the previous Confucian scholars.”°° By the same token, prin- 
ciples of Buddhism were not ridiculous to his mind. “Confucian scholars do 
not believe the theory of incarnations of Buddhism. But from ancient time to 
the present there are countless records of those who had heard and who had seen 
[the incarnations]. How could it be the case if it were not true?”°° 

No Vietnamese scholar went as far as one leading Korean Confucian scholar, 
Jeong Dojeon (1342-1398). This fourteenth-century scholar advocated stern and 
rigid Song Confucian principles of “reprimand the heresy, pacify the evil doctrine, 
understand the supreme rule and set the people’s heart in the right place.”°’ Such 
an attitude did not seem to be shared by his Vietnam contemporaneous scholars of 
the Tran period, and not even by those of most Confucian period of early Vietnam 
under Lé Thanh Ton (r. 1460-1497). Similarly, the Qing Confucianism of Lé Quy 
D6n’s Chinese contemporaries appear to have made limited impact on his or other 
Vietnamese scholars’ writings. It is worth pondering as to why only the late 
Ming-era thoughts and styles had a lasting impact on Viet Confucian scholarship, 
while that of their Qing contemporaries did not. One can not help but think that it 
was the more tolerant and less rigid Ming-era Confucian attitude that found a 
home among the Viét literati from the late fourteenth to the late eighteenth 
centuries because it was closer to and more easily adapted to their Southeast Asian 
reality. It would seem that adopting this more secularly tolerant Confucianism 
rather than the doctrines of a more fundamentalist Confucianism was a conscien- 
tious decision on the part of Vietnam’s Confucian scholars. 

It is interesting that, in keeping with Chinese Neo-Confucian standards, poetry 
was the main form of Vietnamese literary expression in the Ly, Tran, and the early 
Lé periods (up to Lé Thanh T6n). From the seventeenth century and especially in 
the eighteenth century short stories became the major form of Vietnamese litera- 
ture, as these dealt with ordinary people’s lives. 

The Ming book prints, which were the core of what Lé Quy Don discussed and 
to which the Vietnamese scholars of his time had access, seem to have had a major 
impact in reshaping the important stream of thoughts shared by the Vietnamese 
literati from the fifteenth century on. Their refined taste for daily life; interest in the 
natural sciences, local products such as varied rices, fish, and fruits; commentaries 
on tea, wine, fashion, and on the connoisseurship (shangjian) of artefacts; in short, 
all this diversity attracted the liberal-minded Ming scholars and their Vietnam 
counterparts. Clothing and eating (chuanyi chi fan) were particular attractions of 
Lé Quy Dén, who devoted a significant part of his books to discussions of these.*® 

It is interesting to note within this context, as John Whitmore points out, that 
similar focus on cultural artifacts and behavior were characteristic of Vietnamese 
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literati. As he asserts, the Vietnamese literati’s contribution to scholarship were 
not deep questions concerning the nature of Confucian ideology,” but were char- 
acterized by the notebook type short story literature (biji xiaoshuo) that were 
produced in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Their earthbound concerns 
(zhu shu zazhuan) were precisely what the late Ming book prints championed. The 
two characteristics that distinguished these new works are brevity and casual- 
ness,’ which also perfectly describes a large percentage of Vietnamese literary 
works of the eighteenth century.°! 


Conclusion 


The information and discussion above raises more questions than it answers. There 
is little doubt that literati needed books to read and to teach, which, to many, was 
their major livelihood. It was the accessibility of books and the affordability 
of stationary that made it possible for the development of the new Vietnamese 
literati, who were active in Vietnamese towns but especially in the countryside. 
Although Vietnam is often described as a country dominated by Confucianism, no 
Confucian temple was found in any village before the seventeenth century.” No 
literary memorial (van chi) was built before 1635, and most of them were built 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.® So the overseas trade to seventeenth- 
century Tonkin, the business of silk for silver, was important for its social changes 
as well. 

Yet many questions remain: while large numbers of books were indeed brought 
into seventeenth-century Tonkin, ironically, the seventeenth-century Viet literati 
seemed to have demonstrated the most inferior state of learning among all the 
generations of the Viet literati. Keith Taylor has vividly described in his works the 
amusing situations during the civil service examinations of the seventeenth 
century. Another interesting thing is that the majority, if not all, of the 150 books 
that Lé Quy Dé6n cited in the eighteenth century are absent from the current cata- 
logue of the Chinese collections of the Han Nom Institute in Hanoi, where the 
most complete Chinese book collection of contemporary Vietnam is housed. The 
Tay Son wars, which lasted for thirty years from 1773-1801,° certainly must 
have destroyed many printed books, but one is left wondering whether the books 
that Lé Quy D6n once read and treasured did not produce many hand-copied 
manuscripts because they were too abstract. Overall, one has to agree with what 
Shawn McHale points out in his study of the twentieth-century Vietnam print 
industry, that pre-modern Vietnam “did not possess the institutions, networks, and 
media of Japan and China to speed the circulation of Confucian teachings.” 

In contrast to the other two golden eras of Confucianism in Vietnam—Le 
Thanh Ton’s period in the mid-fifteenth century and the Nguyen period of the 
mid-nineteenth century—the seventeenth-century literati had three unfavourable 
situations that history provided them. Firstly, they faced a moral dilemma that the 
scholars of the other two periods did not share. It was obvious to the literati that 
the Trinh had stolen power from the Le (chiém lady gitt quyén), and from an 
orthodox Confucian point of view they should be condemned rather than served. 
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Secondly, the literati of the seventeenth century had to fight harder for their rulers” 
attention than their counterparts in the fifteenth and nineteenth centuries. In the 
cases of Le Thanh Ton of the fifteenth century and Minh Mang and Tu Duc of the 
nineteenth century, the king was the sponsor of the literati and the monarchs” reli- 
ance on their literati was without question. Those scholars in seventeenth-century 
Tonkin, however, had to fight against not just one but two groups of the powerful 
for their rulers” patronage, because under the Trinh there were three contending 
groups at the court: the literati (van ban), the military (vo ban), and the eunuchs 
(giam ban).°’ And, due to the ongoing warfare of that era, these multiple contenders 
were again different for the unlucky scholars of the seventeenth century, in that 
the ruler’s favoritism could end any day. 

Thus, the historical interrelationships of the book trade, printing culture, and 
intellectual change were certainly very complex and cannot be oversimplified. 
This article contends however that the literati revival of the late seventeenth 
century in northern Vietnam cannot be separated from the print culture flourishing 
in the Yangzi River delta at the time, nor can it be addressed without consideration 
of the triangular trade networking that connected the Vietnam, China, and Japan 
marketplaces in that era, as this trade was responsible for the critical book exports 
from China to Vietnam. In other words, the so-called “traditional Confucian 
village values” of the post-1600 Vietnam Confucian elites were built on the silk 
production and culture of the Red River delta, as this silk was exchanged for the 
inexpensive mass production of Ming and Qing China, and especially the Chinese 
print culture that was centered in the Yangtzi River basin from the late sixteenth 
century. The books imported into Vietnam by seagoing and port-based merchants 
were thus the source of Vietnam’s knowledge, and served as the important source 
for the newly developed approaches to textual interpretation, biography, and 
historiography in eighteenth-century Vietnam. All this had its roots in Chinese 
scholarship that dated from fourteenth century Ming China. 

More work remains in answering why the Ming scholarship had the more lasting 
influence in Vietnam, but the contemporary patterns of commerce seems to have 
played a critical role. For its entire history of contact with Chinese culture, the post- 
1500 era was the first time that Vietnam scholars could directly address the latest 
Chinese scholarship by their access to China’s inexpensive printed books and their 
reactive philosophical discourse that made use of Chinese printed stationary. What 
remains to be studied are the ways in which the Vietnam scholars’ reactive scholar- 
ship to China’s print culture had an impact on the wider society. It seems clear that 
this new path of study needs to consider the role that commerce and especially 
market networking from the coastal ports to the Vietnamese hinterlands had in 
remaking Vietnam in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
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10 Literacy in early seventeenth- 
century Northern Vietnam 


Keith W. Taylor 


Literacy among Vietnamese before the spread of alphabetic writing during the 
past century was measured primarily by mastery of classical Chinese, called Han, 
and secondarily by ability to write vernacular Vietnamese using adaptations and 
combinations of Han characters, called Ném, a variant of the Vietnamese pronun- 
ciation of the Han character for “south” with the sense of “southern speech.”! The 
relationship between Han and Nom as lexical affiliates and as writing systems is 
close because a large percentage of the vernacular vocabulary of educated people 
derived from Han, and also because Han characters, with their semantic fields, 
their Vietnamese pronunciations, and their classical usages, were the raw mate- 
rials for inventing Nom characters. On the other hand, Han characters, being fixed 
and standardized, have resisted significant change from century to century, while 
Nom characters, with their sensitivity to phonetic change, have not. Nom charac- 
ters vary greatly depending upon regional dialects and upon the phonetic history 
of the Vietnamese language; consequently, despite generations of usage, there is 
no standardized form of Ném that enables access to all surviving Nom texts. 

In his influential study of Nom written more than thirty years ago, Dao Duy Anh 
proposed a history of Ném from the fourteenth century to the end of the nineteenth 
century with a relatively linear development from single Han character forms to 
more complex forms that combine two Han characters or parts of two Han charac- 
ters; however, he noted that sometime around the seventeenth century there was a 
reverse process of “simplification.”” A salient source documenting this reverse 
process is the Han-N6m dictionary compiled in Ha N6i? entitled Chi Nam Ngoc Am 
Giai Nghia, “Explanation of the Pearly Sounds Denoting the South.” 

This dictionary is written in the form of a long rhyming poem with Han expres- 
sions followed by vernacular equivalents in Ném. It is a compendium of expressions 
a student would encounter in classical texts. It is also an itemization of the high- 
register vocabulary to be expected of an educated person. It is organized under forty 
topics in two parts: part one includes astronomy, geography, human relationships, 
the person, the viscera, food, drink, pastry, formal dress for males, elegant brocade 
for females, dwellings, boats and vehicles, agricultural work, crops, raising silk- 
worms, weaving, metal casting, woodcarving and woodworking, gold and jade, 
casting nets, utensils, writing, bride and bridegroom, filial piety, mourning rites, 
musical instruments, implements for public administration, weapons, implements 
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for monastic life, and miscellaneous amusements; part two includes birds, beasts, 
fish, reptiles, trees, flowers, fruits, vines, cane, and southern (i.e. Vietnamese and not 
Chinese) medicine. 

As we will see, the arguments in the prefaces to the dictionary are in favor of 
more phonetic forms of N6m that would be easy for students to use in their study 
of Han. The Nom character forms used in the dictionary reveal an effort to imple- 
ment this argument. In this essay, I argue that this dictionary was a response to the 
degraded level of literacy in the early seventeenth century caused by generations 
of warfare. Young men had little time to master Han literacy when their chief 
concern was to train for war. This dictionary aimed to bring the rudiments of Han 
literacy into the heads of students by pairing Han vocabulary with vernacular 
equivalents written in a form easy to apprehend with phonetic cues rather than 
with abstract semantic symbols. 

Chi Nam Ngoc Am Gidi Nghia has two prefaces, one written in Han prose and 
one in N6m poetry. Each of them argues in favor of phonetism, that is, simplifying 
the writing system to correspond with the sounds of words as they are spoken. 
This is in contrast to a historically more potent counter-trend of adding semantic 
elements from Han characters to represent meaning. The argument in the Han 
preface is historical, explaining the origin of writing in antiquity, the origin of 
Nom, and the origin of the dictionary. In contrast, the argument in the Nom 
preface, while mentioning the origin of writing, mainly explains the importance of 
more phonetic and simplified forms of N6ém characters for the practical purpose of 
promoting literacy in Han. The Han preface is aimed at teachers. The Nom preface 
is aimed at students. It is very clear from these prefaces that Ném was part of the 
pedagogical process for students endeavoring to master Han. 

The Han preface claims that the earliest edition of this dictionary was produced 
by King Si, the popular Vietnamese appellation of Si Nhiép (Shi Xie in Chinese), 
a governor of what is now northern Vietnam from the 180s until his death in 226. 
He was remembered among literate Vietnamese as Nam Giao Hoc T6, “Father of 
Education on the Southern Frontier” (i.e. ancient Vietnam).° According to the 
preface: 


For more than forty years, he advanced teaching with explanations in the 
southern vernacular; in order to explain the meaning of literary works he 
compiled poems and songs in the local language (qudc ngi?); in order to know 
characters, words, and rhymes, he wrote Chi Nam Pham Vung (Guide to the 
Southern Classification of Things) in two volumes. It was difficult for students 
to read. Consequently, [the compiler of Chi Nam Ngoc Am Giai Nghia] with 
clarity and excellence has pronounced its characters, explained its meaning, 
and written it to completion; it is essential for seeing and understanding. [Chi 
Nam Ngoc Am Giai Nghia] allows readers to go to the rhyme and to connect 
it with the sound.° 


The argument here about the importance of sound and of rhyme and of accessi- 
bility to students is developed further in the Nom preface, which, like the dictionary 
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itself, is written in verse with fixed patterns of rhythm and rhyme close to vernac- 
ular speech. The Chi Nam Ngoc Am Gidi Nghia, in comparison with the earlier Chi 
Nam Pham Vung, has provided clear signals to indicate the sounds of words, has 
explained their meanings, and has written it in a form that is accessible to students. 

The Nom preface begins with nine couplets in six-eight verse (/uc bat), the 
prosodic form in which the dictionary proper is written. This is followed by four 
quatrains in double-seven six-eight verse (song thdt luc bat). The preface ends 
with three more couplets in six-eight. Six-eight verse is commonly understood as 
a distinctively Vietnamese form of poetry, with a rhythm and a rhyming pattern 
that make it relatively easy to commit to memory. Double-seven six-eight verse is 
a more complex and demanding style of verse than six-eight. It was used to convey 
emphasis and to sharpen a mood or thought.’ The heart of the argument in the 
preface is presented in the lines written in double-seven six-eight. These lines are 
framed by the lines in six-eight, which are more clichéd and formulaic. 

The first six couplets of the preface, in six-eight, are introductory salutations to 
patrons and to the compiler of the text. The next three couplets theorize the inven- 
tion of writing by sages in antiquity as a process of combining a symbol or form 
to represent meaning with a name or sound that came from people’s voices; this 
practice then spread to other countries, and each country had their own sounds but 
the written characters and their meanings remained the same; consequently, 
“southern speech” had sounds that were in accord with the printed characters (i.e. 
Vietnamese pronunciations of classical Han characters) and sounds that were not 
(i.e. Vietnamese vernacular words unrepresented by classical Han characters), 
so characters for these “southern” sounds were created following the precedent 
of the sages. This is an appeal to the authority of the sages in antiquity for the 
practice of vernacular writing: 


Sages in antiquity invented characters by looking at shapes, 
Taking radicals to make meanings, taking the main bodies of characters to 
make names [i.e. sounds]. 
This was taught and transmitted to all other countries; 
Different countries: different sounds; printed characters: one rule. 
Southern speech has sounds that are [with the rule] and sounds that are not; 
And so were created characters in accord with the gentle sages.* 


The last couplet begins by referring to words of Han origin that had been absorbed 
into vernacular speech with classical pronunciations, which means that their 
sounds were consistent with standard readings of the characters; for the words of 
vernacular provenance whose sounds were outside “the rule” of classical literacy, 
characters had to be created, and, according to the preface, this was no different 
from how writing had originally been invented. 

It is at this point that the text shifts from six-eight to double-seven six-eight. The 
four quatrains of double-seven six-eight contain a strong argument for phonetism. 
The first quatrain says that the compiler organized and prepared the work “so 
anyone can understand.” The intent is clearly to make literacy available to all. The 
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second quatrain says that the achievement of this text in removing confusion about 
how to pronounce written words is as great and momentous as events in antiquity 
related to the founding of the Han dynasty, a seemingly extravagant thought. The 
last line of the second quatrain explains the importance of this as follows: “So that 
the meaning (sign) and the sound (name) of whatever object will not be mistaken.” 
This way of being mistaken was apparently a discernible problem for Vietnamese 
students moving into Han from a knowledge of Nom, considering N6m’s unsys- 
tematic use of Han characters for both meaning and sound. 

The third and fourth quatrains argue for simplified forms of characters to repre- 
sent spoken sounds; because of their significance, I present a translation of these 
lines: 


From the beginning in antiquity, many doubled N6ém characters were made; 

For people who studied little, they were difficult to understand and difficult 
to read. 

Now Nom is taught with simple characters; 

So only now can people who study read easily and easily be fluent. 

The sounds of words close to the students are taught for them to know; 

Do not laugh that lacking strokes [the characters] are rustic. 

Nom takes sounds, without minding [about the meaning], 

From the main signifying characters that have been studied and learned 
well.” 


The first couplet of the third quatrain says that in antiquity Nom characters were 
invented as “double” characters that, without much study, were difficult to under- 
stand and difficult to read. This may refer to characters composed from two 
different Han characters, typically including one phonetic element and one 
semantic element, as distinguished from single Han characters used as N6m 
characters for their meaning or pronunciation. Another possibility is that this 
reference to “doubled Nom characters” is to characters with elements representing 
two sounds to indicate bisyllabic, or more properly sesquisyllabic, words in 
Vietnamese that by the seventeenth century were being superseded by monosyl- 
labic forms. However, according to the second couplet of the third quatrain, Nom 
is now taught with “simple characters” that are easy to study and easy to read, 
which, depending upon how we read the first couplet, can be understood ortho- 
graphically as characters derived from only one Han character or phonetically as 
characters representing only one sound (i.e. the shift to more strict monosyllables 
that occurred in the language at this time). 

The fourth quatrain affirms the importance of teaching characters with sounds 
that are “close to the student” (i.e. from their own tongue); the second line of the 
quatrain anticipates and admonishes ridicule directed against simplified charac- 
ters that represent only sound: “Do not laugh that lacking strokes [the characters] 
are rustic.” This implies a prejudice of people in that time for a complicated 
writing system and the compiler’s apparent disagreement with this prejudice. The 
final couplet declares the principle of phonetism: “Nom takes sounds, without 
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minding [about the meaning], from the main signifying characters that have been 
studied and learned well.” By “main signifying characters” is meant characters 
used in Nom to signify sounds. 

These lines suggest something like a pedagogical crisis in which students were 
being defeated in their efforts to bridge the gap between vernacular speech and 
classical literacy, despite the significant overlap between these two realms 
comprised of the very substantial portion of the vernacular vocabulary that derived 
from classical words and usages. This implied emphasis on practical pedagogy is 
explicitly expressed in the final couplets that close the preface, which shift back to 
six-eight verse, indicating a turn from abstract argument to exhortation: 


View this book as reliable and precious: 
Whoever studies it will be honored by the world and respected as a teacher; 
Imperial favor and heavenly blessings will be given to him; 
Furthermore, his sons and grandsons will gain fame in the examinations, 
be respected and influential.'° 


This recommendation for the benefits of the text for students preparing for exami- 
nations and careers in officialdom is echoed in the Han preface, which ends by 
saying: “The Emperor of Heaven does not turn his back on people who read 
books; they will certainly have sons and grandsons to rise in the examination lists. 
All teachers of wide learning agree that this is so.”"! 

These prefaces, with their argument for simplifying N6m toward more phonetic 
representations of words to study for the literary examinations imply that students 
were having difficulty mastering necessary literary skills and needed a lexical 
guide to bring them into the classical texts and give them a chance to succeed in 
the examinations. The dictionary is clear evidence that, contrary to modern peda- 
gogical practice, where students of Nom are encouraged to first master Han as a 
way to access Nom, students in the seventeenth century came to Han with some 
working knowledge of Ném, which was used for gaining access to Han. 

In her study of this text, Tran Xuan Ngoc Lan used linguistic analysis to date it 
no later than the seventeenth century.'* The preface of the text specifies a year in 
the sixty-year cycle, the only seventeenth-century occurrence of which was 
1641.'° This date is plausible if we identify the compiler as the daughter of Trinh 
Trang, the King and actual ruler, who in 1630 was given in marriage to the power- 
less Emperor, Lé Than Téng." At that time, she had reportedly already given birth 
to four children in a marriage to a nobleman of the imperial clan that came to an 
end when the husband was imprisoned. Her name was Trinh Thi Ngoc Tric!> 
(“woman of the Trinh clan named Jade Bamboo”). A woman with the same name 
and married to the same emperor is recorded as the mother of an emperor born in 
1663.'° Tran Van Giap assumes these are references to the same person," but this 
is implausible considering it would require that she bore children over a period of 
forty years. According to nineteenth-century Vietnamese historians, the 1663 cita- 
tion of Trinh Thi Ngoc Truc is an error for another woman, Trinh Thi Ngoc Tan, 
who was not a daughter of the Trinh ruling clan.'® 
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The idea that Trinh Thi Ngoc Truc was the compiler of Chi Nam Ngoc Am Gidi 
Nghia, which is widely accepted,’ is based on the Ném preface. This preface, 
written by a monk, refers to the compiler as someone at Hong Phuc Temple (today 
Hoe Nhai Temple in Hanoi) with the religious name of Phap Tinh. The only 
known evidence for the name Phap Tinh is as the religious name of Empress Trinh 
Thi Ngoc Truc, which appears on two inscriptions at But Thap Temple, several 
kilometers east of Hanoi, dated 1646 and 1647.” One of the inscriptions records 
that she endowed fields to the temple and contributed money to have the temple 
rebuilt.”’ 

Tran Xuan Ngoc Lan has argued that the compiler could not have been the 
Empress Trinh Thi Ngoc Truc for three reasons.” I believe that two of these 
reasons are based on a misreading of the Nom preface and the third reason is 
based on a misreading of an edict. I will pause to briefly address these points. 

The first reason that Tran Xudn Ngoc Lan rejects Trinh Thi Ngoc Truc as the 
compiler of Chi Nam Ngoc Am Gidi Nghia is that she reads the following two 
lines in the preface as referring to the compiler: “In youth obtained fame in literary 
examinations; In old age reached the realm of longevity in the form of a Buddha 
and an Immortal.” Tran Xuan Ngoc Lan’s argument is that since only men could 
take examinations, then the compiler had to be a man. However, I believe these 
lines do not refer to the compiler but rather to the prospective reader, and they are 
part of a larger passage, which I translate as: 


[If] in youth to obtain fame in literary examinations, 

[And] in old age to reach the realm of longevity in the form of a Buddha or 
an Immortal, 

[And] to recite scriptures and read books of the gentle sages, 

[And] to fully understand the three religions with connections and 
comparisons, 

Then select this book Chi Nam, 

Which penetrates heaven and earth as well as human feeling.” 
Tran Xuan Ngoc Lan reads this passage in the past tense as descriptive of the 
compiler. The second character in the second to last line that I read as “select” is 
read by her as the Han character luan (/un in Chinese), meaning “to ponder” or “to 
discuss,”** which portrays the compiler as having pondered and discussed the 
dictionary. Tran Van Giap initially read this character as a Nom character for don, 
meaning “to arrange” or “to put in order,””° which would enable a reading similar 
to that of Tran Xuan Ngoc Lan. However, this is an unusual and problematic Nom 
reading for this character, which may be why Tran Van Gidp more recently read 
this character as chon, meaning “to choose” or “to select,”*° which is a common 
Nom usage for this character.”’ In my estimation, chon is the correct reading for 
orthographic reasons and because it is most in harmony with the larger grammat- 
ical structure of the passage as I understand it. Accordingly, the argument of Tran 
Xuan Ngoc Lan that the compiler had to have been a man because of the reference 
in this passage to taking examinations is open to question. 
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Tran Xuan Ngoc Lan’s second reason for believing that the compiler was a man 
is based on her assumption that the compiler and the author of the preface are the 
same person. The author of the preface identifies himself with an expression indi- 
cating a Buddhist monk, and it is quite right, as Tran Xuan Ngoc Lan points out,”* 
that the character used refers to a monk and not a nun. However, a reading of the 
preface itself makes clear that the person who wrote it is not the person who 
compiled the dictionary that it introduces. The preface begins by praising the 
sages of antiquity and then immediately addresses “the noble lady of the imperial 
family” and wishes her longevity, which we can reasonably conjecture to be a 
reference to the Empress Trinh Thi Ngoc Truc. And later in the preface, when this 
empress’s Buddhist name, Phap Tinh, is assigned to the compiler of the dictionary, 
the compiler’s work is extravagantly praised as comparable to the achievement of 
those who founded the Han dynasty in ancient times, which, if this were an author 
making reference to his or her own work, would be a rude and unimaginable 
outburst of boastfulness. 

The third reason Tran Xuan Ngoc Lan believes Trinh Thi Ngoc Truc could not 
have compiled a Han-Nom dictionary is that she was a high-ranking member of 
the Trinh clan and “the Trinh lineage very much despised and hated Nom charac- 
ters.”’° This idea is apparently based upon the edict promulgated in 1663 under the 
authority of Trinh Tac, brother of Trinh Thi Ngoc Truc and ruler of the realm, 
entitled “Than Minh Gido Héa Dién Lé Linh” [Edict to Explain Civilizing Regu- 
lations]. This edict was cited by Tran Van Giap as evidence that “the ruling feudal 
class sought every means to strangle Ném characters.’*” In fact, this edict does not 
support such a strong interpretation. My translation of the relevant article in the 
edict is as follows: 


All the classics, histories, erudite essays, literary anthologies, and writings 
useful for teachers can be engraved on woodblocks for printing and general 
distribution. But, all Daoist and Buddhist books with heterodox doctrines or 
demonic theories and all stories, poems, and songs in the vernacular (quéc 
ngit) related to what is obscene or debauched cannot be carved on wood- 
blocks for printing nor bought and sold, because these damage public 
morality.*! 


This is not an edict against printing Nom, but rather against printing materials 
with contents considered to be depraved or deleterious to social ethics, whether in 
Han or Nom. Writings in Nom would naturally have been of particular concern 
because of the potential for their contents to be spread quickly through the popu- 
lace; something written in N6m can be read aloud by one person and understood 
by many illiterate people. But “writings useful for teachers” are allowed, and 
certainly a Han-N6m dictionary designed to help students to prepare for their 
examinations, which the Chi Nam Ngoc Am Giai Nghia admittedly is, would not 
be prohibited by this edict. Furthermore, this edict was published at the start of the 
famous Canh Tri reign period (1663-1672), during which a new generation of 
scholar-officials endeavored to implement their ideas about good government.” 
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This was over twenty years after the Chi Nam Ngoc Am Gidi Nghia was first 
printed, if we accept 1641 as the date for this, as I am inclined to do. 

Objections to the idea that a woman could have compiled this dictionary do not 
take into account other information about that time indicating the role of educated 
women at court. For example, there is the case of the woman remembered as Lé 
Phi. In her youth, she fled to the northern mountain province of Cao Bang when 
the Mac clan, which had ruled at Hanoi since the 1520s, was driven from the 
lowlands in the 1590s by the Trinh and Nguyén clans. She reportedly disguised 
herself as a boy in order to attend school and eventually competed in a Mac literary 
exam in which she achieved first place. Under the scrutiny that this event brought 
to her, it was discovered that she was a woman and so she was taken into the Mac 
palace. During the fighting between the Mac and the Trinh, which continued until 
the 1660s, she was captured by Trinh forces and was brought to Hanoi where she 
was employed as a teacher for women of the ruling Trinh and imperial Lé clans 
and as a literary advisor to the rulers. In the examination held at Hanoi in 1631, an 
elderly candidate wrote a long essay, the erudition of which was beyond the 
ability of any of the officials to understand. Finally, she was called upon to read 
the essay, which she explained to the satisfaction of all.** That Lé Phi was the 
teacher of Trinh Thi Ngoc Truc is a very plausible conjecture. In addition to her 
educational duties at court, she was also a Buddhist nun,*° which resonates with 
the contemporary life path of Trinh Thi Ngoc Truc, who was both an empress and 
a Buddhist nun. 

In fact, the 1640s, when the Chi Nam Ngoc Am Giai Nghia was first printed and 
when Trinh Thi Ngoc Truc/Phap Tinh was giving land and money to rebuild a 
Buddhist temple, was a distinctive era in the history of Vietnamese Buddhism 
because of the role of the Emperor Lé Than Tong. His long reign, from 1619 to 
1662, was interrupted in the 1640s when he was able to step aside from the throne 
and let his eldest son (L¢é Chan Téng) assume the ceremonial duties of emperor. For 
six years, beginning from late 1643, until this son’s death in late 1649 when he was 
obliged to resume his palace-bound imperial role, Lé Than Tong was “off duty.” 

In the words of a Jesuit missionary who lived in Hanoi at the time, Lé Than 
T6ng, “not able to suffer the rigors of his royal solitude, had formerly obtained 
permission to renounce his title and to raise his son to this shadow of honor in 
order that he could enjoy himself with his friends and escape his luxurious prison. 
But his son died soon after and the father cried in his unhappiness to be obliged to 
retake a throne that he had so eagerly left.”°° This view of Lé Than Tong as a 
reluctant participant in the dynastic charade maintained by the Trinh rulers is not 
contradicted by the Confucian court historians, who described him as “intelligent, 
erudite, a deep thinker, a fine writer” but faulted him because “his palace gates 
lacked regulation and he was misled by Buddhism.”*’ 

Many Buddhist temples were repaired and rebuilt in the seventeenth century 
after generations of warfare had left them destroyed or dilapidated.** As head of 
the imperial, albeit politically powerless, clan, Lé Than Téng, during his long 
reign, and particularly during the years when he was free of his palace obligations, 
was in a position to encourage and to participate in this revival of Buddhist 
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institutions. Stories recorded later reveal a popular veneration of him as a reincar- 
nation Tu Dao Hanh, a famous twelfth-century monk and magician who suppos- 
edly was also reincarnated as Emperor Ly Than Tong (r. 1128-1138), who was 
himself regarded as a Buddhist patriarch; miraculous birth stories have been 
recorded for both Ly Than Tong and Lé Than Tong.” 

In the 1630s and 1640s, in an unregulated imperial palace, we find the erudite 
nun and teacher Lé Phi, the empress and nun Trinh Thi Ngoc Tric/Phap Tinh, and 
the monk reincarnated as an emperor Tu Dao Hanh/Lé Than Tong, whom later 
Confucian historians described as scholarly and intelligent while deploring his 
devotion to Buddhism. These people and their friends had the wealth and leisure 
to read and write books while around them warfare continued apace with regular 
expeditions north against the Mac in Cao Bang and against the Nguyén in the far 
south. Such appears to have been the context for the appearance of Chi Nam Ngoc 
Am Giai Nghia. 

The seventeenth century, compared with previous and later centuries, is notably 
lacking in literary works. There are two major scholar-poets who can be associ- 
ated with the early seventeenth century, but one, Phung Khac Khoan (1528-1613), 
was already seventy-two years old in 1600 and is more representative of the 
sixteenth century, while the other, Dao Duy Tur (1572-1634), went south to serve 
the Nguyén clan, an enemy of the Trinh. Both of these men have achieved a kind 
of mythical status in Vietnam, as if their literary achievements were an indication 
of some kind of miraculous power, quite out of the ordinary for men of their time. 
In the eighteenth century, the female author Doan Thi Diém wrote Phing Khac 
Khoan into her story about the goddess Liéu Hanh as a worthy literary acquaint- 
ance of this divine lady.*° Dao Duy Tv is considered to have been the first scholar, 
poet, musician, and engineer in the Nguyén realm of what is now central and 
southern Vietnam; he is credited with introducing both opera and the art of 
constructing defensive military walls into the south.*! Aside from these two men, 
no significant literary figures are remembered from the seventeenth century. 

Vii Phuong Dé’s Céng Dw Tiép Ky [Writings at Leisure], written in the mid- 
eighteenth century, offers an explanation for this. This work includes an essay 
entitled: “The Regressive Inferiority of Literary Writing After the Restoration.” 
The Restoration was the return of the Lé dynasty to Hanoi in 1592 after nearly a 
century of civil war with the Mac. This was followed by protracted warfare among 
the three clans of Mac, Trinh, and Nguyén that did not finally cease until the 
1670s. Vii Phuong Dé’s essay is comprised of anecdotes about literary examina- 
tions held at that time and a meditation upon the vicissitudes of literacy in an era 
of warfare. 

Vii Phuong Dé was born in 1698 in a family noted for erudition from a region 
east of Hanoi that became famous for producing examination graduates from the 
1650s and after.** During the sixteenth century, the Mac had maintained the exam- 
ination system at Hanoi. At their headquarters in Thanh Hoa, south of Hanoi, the 
Trinh, as leaders of the coalition to restore the Lé dynasty, held examinations 
beginning in 1554." More than a century of desperate civil war ensued, first 
between the allied Trinh and Nguyén clans against the Mac in the sixteenth 
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century, and then with the Trinh fighting both the Mac in the north and the Nguyén 
in the south in the seventeenth century. Phung Khac Khoan wrote several poems 
about the distress of an educated man in a time of war. I translate one of them as 
follows: 


Competing for supremacy brings fire and sword; 

Who then can have a scholar’s high-minded aim? 
Civilization is not concerned with weapons and war; 
Reliance on strength disdains goodness. 

Stupid vainglory and insatiable desire make a pair; 

Big trees of the forest encroach on the plums and peaches. 
Wait for peace and for human goodness, 

Then there will be reliance upon the study of books.** 


This poem hopes for a time of peace when the study of books will be possible, 
lamenting that goodness has small place in a militarized society. Phting Khac 
Khoan served the Trinh with his skills in diplomacy with the Ming dynasty of 
China and traveled to the Ming capital as envoy in 1597.*° But, as his poetry 
reveals, he was deeply disturbed by the turmoil in his country. 

In his essay about the post-Restoration condition of literature, Vi Phuong Dé is 
writing about his grandfather’s generation: 


After the Restoration, learning was low and inadequate. Whenever they 
entered the examination yard, literary men assembled together to write. A 
model teacher first recited, and then those of lesser ability echoed him, 
resulting in all of them producing the same essay. The rest [i.e. those of even 
lesser ability] followed this and wrote it down, and the essays were all iden- 
tical. Only those that changed a character were placed in the highest grade. All 
those who wrote the same essay were selected by the examining officials 
without exception and without sealing the answers for further investigation.” 


In this prefatory passage, the author describes how examinations were conducted 
when the level of learning was inadequate for normal procedures. Someone with 
sufficient knowledge to teach would recite a model answer. Those able to under- 
stand what he was doing would join in. Those without a clue would simply try to 
take dictation. The only way to distinguish oneself from the crowd would be to 
express some individual skill by changing a character in some plausible way. The 
examiners were content to allow this, apparently because the need to produce 
graduates was greater than the imperative to enforce standards. 

The author proceeds to recount a series of anecdotes to elaborate his theme. The 
first anecdote is a commentary upon an examiner’s inability to distinguish the 
proper form of an established literary expression: 


There was an examination for the second-degree candidates with the topic: 
‘Sir Gia Phuc was named Marquis of Dao Dong and assigned the produce 
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from the villages in four districts.” Among the examinees’ essays more than 
ten had the sentence: ‘Formerly there was distress; now it is fitting that all be 
rich and honored.’ Of these, one essay erroneously wrote ‘honored and rich’ 
[being an inversion of the standard classical expression]. The examining 
officer liked this because it was close to the topic sentence [i.e. Sir Gia Phuc 
was first honored and only then gained wealth], so placed it in the highest 
grade, despite its letters and substance being absolutely poor and 
inadequate.** 


Part of being erudite was being able to savor conventional expressions in the 
classical lexicon. The author laments that even an examiner could not do this but 
was seduced by a simplistic application of causal sequence that contradicted the 
traditional literary term. 

The second anecdote demonstrates how someone who had gained prestige by 
his performance in a previous examination cowed the other examinees into 
following him to make a mess of a parallel sentence composition: 


There was an examination for the third-degree candidates with the topic: ‘a 
year of plenty is auspicious; a worthy official is a treasure to bestow’. Nguyén 
Céng Hang, being the scholar to instruct models, first called out the initial 
line for parallel sentences, saying: /ur6ng tri so qui [‘Two precious things are 
known’]. An examinee from Son Tay who was first on the list for second 
degree replied, saying: tu gidng quyét ludn [‘Thus are sent down his silk 
threads’ ]. All the scholars without exception crouched cringingly in praise of 
this; consequently, based on it, they together made a composition, which 
became the passing essay for nearly one hundred of them. All the examina- 
tions were held like this.” 


Parallel sentences must correspond word-for-word in parts of speech and at the 
same time must display some resonance in meaning. In this case, (wong means 
“two” or “a pair,” so the corresponding first word in the parallel sentence should 
be a number. Although one meaning of tr is the number four, to read it as “four” 
would make gibberish of the second line; here, # needs to be read with its other 
usage as an initial particle meaning “thus” or “and so.” Consequently, the exam- 
inee from Son Tay, is trying to get away with a trick: he chooses a word that is 
ostensibly parallel but in fact he does not use it as such. The second words in the 
lines are plausibly parallel; both are verbs: tri [to know] and giang [to send down 
or to bestow, as from heaven or from the ruler]. The third words in the lines may 
superficially appear to be parallel in that they function grammatically as substi- 
tutes. The problem is that so substitutes for a noun, meaning “that which is,” while 
quyét substitutes for a possessive pronoun, meaning “his” (here apparently refer- 
ring to the “emperor” implied in the final word of the line, as indicated below); 
consequently, they are not parallel. Nor are the final words in the lines parallel: gui 
is an adjective, meaning “precious,” while /udn is a noun, meaning silk threads, 
here functioning as an abbreviation for the expression /udn dm, meaning “silken 
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sounds/words”, i.e. the words of the emperor. A noun and an adjective cannot be 
parallel. And, in fact, these sentences cannot be regarded as parallel. 

For anyone familiar with parallel sentence structure, the line given by the So 
Tay man should be an embarrassment despite his riding a wave of prestige from 
his success in the previous examination. Because of the honor and status conferred 
by his prior performance, no one had the courage to question him. In saying “all 
the examinations were held like this,” the author indicates that an atmosphere of 
subservience to rigid hierarchy superseded any objective criteria for literary 
ability. This is pointedly illustrated in the next anecdote in which an examiner is 
terrorized by a political joke made by his superior: 


Also, at that time, in grading compositions, wrongly written characters were 
regarded as serious errors. A composition of the highest excellence but having 
one mistaken character would be discarded. At a certain examination for the 
fourth degree, there was an answer containing the sentence: ‘Above is what 
can be a ruler; below is what can be a ruler.’ The examining officer saw that 
the ‘ruler below’ was an error [it should have been: “below is what can be an 
official’], so he called out saying: ‘This essay has a wrong character so 
certainly it can be discarded.’ A supervising official asked: ‘What is the 
wrong character?’ The examining officer read out the sentence to show the 
error. The supervising official jestingly said: ‘On the contrary, there is no 
error. Above is what can be a ruler; that is the [Lé] emperor. Below is 
what can be a ruler; that is the [Trinh] king. Where is the mistake?’ The 
examining officer heard this and, alarmed, dared not discard the answer, so 
changed it to a pass. Alas! Success in the examinations was like this: wrongly 
by chance!” 


In a realm presided over by a powerless emperor and ruled by an all-powerful 
king, the issue of who was above and who was below could become the subject 
of a jest; it could also give an examiner such a case of nerves that he would be 
incapable of enforcing a correct literary answer. The author interprets this epi- 
sode as showing how much examination results were dependent upon a ran- 
dom event such as the supervising official making a dangerous joke. This is the 
author’s way to make sense of the apparent contradiction between illiterate 
examiners and a strict attitude toward “wrong characters.” Even if an examiner 
was literate enough to discover a wrong character, what counted as a “wrong 
character” was subject to the fear of a superior authority. 

The final anecdote presents the rude, unsophisticated level of thought among 
educated men at that time, which, curiously being unable to resist the temptation, 
Vii Phuong Dé compares favorably with the erudite culture of his own generation 
in the eighteenth century, which was bent under a load of flowery clichés: 


Also, there was a certain examination to compare verses in response to an 
assignment to write a poem of five-syllable lines with the rhyme word ¢é 
[meaning ‘even, regular, uniform, all alike’]. One answer had the lines: ‘A 
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joyful time when there is unity and peace; officials rejoice to take three wives’ 
[using thé, meaning ‘wives’, for the rhyme]. At that time, these lines spread 
like a rumor because they caused laughter. Although the words and rhymes 
were rustic, still the thought was honest, and it is obvious that the customs 
[phong tuc] were admirable [mi, meaning ‘beautiful, excellent, admirable’ ]! 
Consider the pomposity and frivolity of current literary fashion!*! 


Today, most people would not be inclined to sympathize with the author’s view 
that polygamy is an “excellent” or “admirable” custom, but this should not prevent 
us from catching the point of his sympathy with the rustic letters of his grand- 
father’s generation. He is making a comparison with what he considers to be 
excessively elaborate literary styles in the eighteenth century. His praise of an 
earthy phrase as “honest” is a critique of literati culture in his own time. 

The author summarizes his anecdotes with an appreciation for the rough 
simplicity of a time when men were chiefly occupied with warfare and literary 
studies suffered. His intent is not to condemn so much as explain: 


Truly it can be said that these were literary people in an age of war and 
disorder. How can they be compared with those who have produced the 
numberless brilliant heavenly works of literature? Then was a rough, mean 
time; sincerity [thuan, meaning ‘pure, unmixed, good, sincere’] was not an 
occasion for laughter. Consequently, such kind of literature was displayed. 
Why be surprised at such rustic vulgarity?” 


This conclusion implies that the author is addressing a topic already well known 
to his readers; apparently, educated men in the early eighteenth century were not 
unfamiliar with these kinds of stories from a century before. The author assumes 
that the prevailing attitude of his peers is to ridicule the literary culture of that 
time; he wants to turn this to critique his own time. This is interesting, but here my 
focus is not literary style in the eighteenth century but the state of literacy in the 
early seventeenth century. 

The history of Ném writing is embedded in the vicissitudes of socio-political 
conditions. In the early seventeenth century, a time of pedagogical stress when the 
study of books had given way to martial arts, a dictionary was published that 
exemplified an argument for more simplified and phonetic forms of writing. The 
logic of this tends toward solutions produced by other societies on the periphery 
of China whose literary traditions began with Han: the Kana syllabaries in Japan 
and the Hangul alphabet in Korea. Ném never developed further in this direction 
because, unlike Japanese and Korean, Vietnamese shares with Chinese some 
fundamental syllabic and grammatical features that, for the purpose of literacy as 
it was understood in pre-modern times, were adequately served by character 
writing, and furthermore there was no Chinese initiative toward phonetism to 
serve as a model. By the beginning of the eighteenth century, literary studies in 
Vietnam were regaining a peacetime momentum that subsequently sustained a 
new age of literature. 
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Materials produced for students reveal pedagogical strategies designed for 


particular cultural contexts, in this case, Vietnamese. The Chi Nam Ngoc Am Gidi 
Nghia shows the role of women in education, both in the palace and in providing 
a study reference intended for use by students generally. It displays the impor- 
tance of vernacular learning for attaining classical literacy. While Vietnamese 
educators at Hanoi in the early seventeenth century were concerned to nurture 
mastery of classical texts, they did so as agents of a vernacular culture that 
reflected the vicissitudes of their time and place. 
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11 The limping monk and 
the deaf king 


Peasant politics, subaltern agency, and 
the postcolonial predicament in 
colonial Burma 


Maitrii Aung-Thwin 


Introduction 


The pursuit of Southeast Asian agency has been a core priority in the study 
of regional protest movements, a concern that has contributed significantly to 
the region’s scholarly understanding.’ This ongoing discussion about the ability of 
regional actors to exercise independent actions or thoughts was likely a result 
of the field’s interdisciplinary foundations and its connection to more entrenched 
centers of social science research.” New directions in European social history, the 
influence of the Annales school, and American anthropology’s turn to village soci- 
eties in the 1950s and 1960s made the study of peasant resistance movements in 
Southeast Asia an attractive prospect.’ Scholars at an early stage in the field’s 
development regarded these movements as a way to understand the region’s 
encounter with colonialism through elements of its own (traditional) society. 
Historians of newly independent Southeast Asian nations and next-generation 
area-studies specialists attempted to write histories of protest that repositioned 
local actors as actively engaged in the transformations of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries under colonialism, as they were eager to correct colonial 
accounts that were judged to have misrepresented the concerns and priorities of 
indigneous communities. While “home” scholars (a term that has been used to 
describe native/insider/indigenous scholars who study their homelands) often 
presented resistance movements as anti-colonial/nationalist struggles, area-studies 
specialists began to study more closely the conceptual pillars upon which these 
uprisings were framed, broadening the chronological context beyond the European 
encounter and deepening the analysis to include belief systems, values, and terms 
that shaped the world in which participants lived.’ To these commentators, giving 
Southeast Asian actors not only a voice—but a new leading role and script in the 
theatre of history—embodied a more locally sensitive perspective. 

The resulting scholarship attended to Southeast Asian priorities in at least three 
ways: it set its new leading actors (rebels, bandits, political monks, and peasants) 
in front of a fresh backdrop that captured the exceptionally complex and dynamic 
socio-cultural matrix of Southeast Asia; it privileged rural and marginal commu- 
nities as caretakers of an enduring and pristine traditional culture that resisted 
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influence from exogenous sources; and it suggested that the motivations for resist- 
ance could be understood through the terms and vocabulary of a “resistance 
ethnology”; shifting the mechanisms of historical change in colonial Southeast 
Asia from the colonizer to the culture of the colonized.’ Studies of anti-colonial 
rebellions were particularly useful to understanding Southeast Asian mentalities 
as they provided scholars with the opportunity to explore the symbols, languages, 
and motivations associated with the range of popular responses to the socio- 
economic changes introduced by colonial administrations.® Adopting such a 
perspective would—to paraphrase John Smail—open up the possibility of viewing 
events such as the Aceh War “as part of a completely different sequence of events 
from the sequence (and context) it usually appears in.”’ Demonstrating agency 
through the study of resistance, peasants, and village political activism became 
one of the key approaches through which Southeast Asia as a cultural field was 
being defined. 

These critiques were as much about repositioning the perspective from which 
scholars studied and spoke about Southeast Asian resistance as it was about 
amplifying peasant voices through their own worldviews.* Scholars were not only 
urged to think about rural histories from a domestic context, but they were also 
encouraged to be sensitive to the kinds of narratives that were being used to repre- 
sent the motivations and concerns of the masses.’ Reynaldo C. Ileto’s path- 
breaking work on such movements questioned not only the language of resistance, 
but he emancipated the experiences of people who had participated in rebellions 
from the constraints and deterministic logic of nationalist histories.'° In reaction 
to Cold War interventions in the region and perceptions by policy-makers that 
Southeast Asians passively accepted external ideologies, sympathetic area-studies 
specialists began to consider more closely the internal socio-cultural foundations 
that produced Communist responses in the 1960s and 1970s, an emphasis that 
pointed to studies that promoted a deeper historical understanding of resistance in 
places like Burma, Vietnam and Indonesia.'’ James C. Scott’s seminal compar- 
ison of the Saya San Rebellion and the Nghe Tinh Uprising demonstrated this 
priority by identifying a subsistence ethic held by peasant cultivators that lay 
beneath colonial/nationalist explanations for these dramatic agrarian move- 
ments.’ Both perspectives made local concerns, sources, and relationships 
between state and society the vantage point from which the stories of peasants 
and other rural communities could be recovered, turning our attention away from 
the decks of ships and the optics of the colonial administration to the villages, 
markets, and religious sites of the pre-colonial order. Choosing to write about 
particular communities, contexts, spaces, and sources deemed internal to the 
region was, in fact, giving agency back to Southeast Asian history. 

Many of these concerns paralled trends being voiced by an emerging Subaltern 
Studies “collective” that attempted to counter histories of the masses written by 
colonial, nationalist and Marxist writers in colonial and post-colonial India." In its 
early phase, the collective aimed to “restore” the experiences of the subordinated 
from elites who had “robbed them of their agency”.'* Where correcting colonial 
(e.g. European) perspectives was the issue of the day for many Southeast Asianists, 
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scholars such as Ranajit Guha, Shahid Amin, Partha Chatterjee, Dipesh Chakra- 
barty, David Arnold, and David Hardiman, were concerned with the broader effects 
of elitist biases—not just colonial—pervading South Asian scholarship. Elite 
perspectives found in colonial, nationalist, and Marxist accounts not only subjected 
peasants to particular narratives, they also relegated peasant/subaltern acts of 
resistance to particular types of behavior that were deemed “external to the peas- 
ant’s consciousness.” From this perspective, the historical experiences of “subal- 
tern groups” were commensurate with the elite historiography that was produced to 
record them. One point of intersection by both “Autonomous” and ‘“Subaltern” 
schools was the acknowledgement that the world of subordinated communities 
constituted “an autonomous domain, for it neither orginated from elite politics nor 
did its existence depend on the latter.”'° Both proposals, encapsulated in essays by 
John Smail and Ranajit Guha, sought to recover the subject—in this case peasants, 
religion, and South/Southeast Asian “culture’—from elite historiography that 
placed these communities and their world into the prescriptive narrative structures 
of the nation and other stories of modernity.'? Whereas Smail proposed important 
correctives towards conceptualizing local histories in a context that were more 
sensitive to socio-cultural structures, Guha suggested in his early work that the 
problem was also epistemological; due in part to how colonial sources cast rural 
communities and the efforts of nationalist and Marxist historians to represent 
resistance through elite terms and narratives.'* Recovering the world of the South/ 
Southeast Asian peasant through resistance movements was (in effect) writing 
agency into the history of a broad region whose narratives had previously portrayed 
such communities as passive, simplistic, and lacking the ability to engage in the 
socio-political changes around them." In short, a concern for agency helped deter- 
mine not only who or what we would write about, but how we might conceptualize 
writing a history of Southeast Asia. 

These intellectual shifts enabled and were enabled by the emergence of area- 
studies programs in (mainly) North American universities that promoted research, 
language-training and teaching on Southeast Asia that gave institutional credi- 
bility and recognition to the idea of the region as an autonomous field of study.” 
The need to understand contemporary resistance movements in mainland South- 
east Asia contributed to the founding and rapid development of centers in univer- 
sities such as Comell, Michigan, Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, and Hawaii. As 
mentioned in this volume’s introduction, Southeast Asian agency was often a 
common theme in the new curricula of the region. For those of us who studied at 
the University of Michigan, learning the conceptual tools surrounding this issue 
came through the guidance and research of John K. Whitmore. 

It is true that when one normally thinks of Whitmore’s contribution to South- 
east Asian Studies, it is his exceptional work on pre-colonial Vietnam and his 
commitment to the historical study of Southeast Asian agency that comes to mind. 
Two characteristics of Whitmore’s research exemplify these concerns. One was 
his ongoing investigation of how different elites who stemmed from a variety of 
socio-cultural experiences often fought over, negotiated, or transformed external 
models to fit local priorities and concerns throughout Vietnamese history. A 
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second feature that was manifest during our graduate seminars and in his publica- 
tions was his interest in cultural exchanges, patron—client relations, forms of polit- 
ical culture and change, and the nature of localization at the village level. As 
Lieberman’s essay in this volume attests, Whitmore’s work extended well beyond 
Vietnam to cover regional patterns and processes, urging us to think about local 
case studies in comparative perspective. 

However, this broad perspective did not exclude the particular nor was his gaze 
always about the pre-colonial context. Indeed, John Whitmore’s earliest piece of 
serious scholarship—his unpublished Master’s thesis—was actually on twentieth- 
century Vietnam. It was extremely prescient, giving us a glimpse of the above 
intellectual concerns in their inchoate form, revealing a sense of how John first 
developed his direction as a student of Vietnamese history. More interestingly, it 
anticipated much of the work of the Subaltern Studies collective. The titlh—“From 
Notable to Cadre: A Model for the Political Transformation of a Rural Vietnamese 
Village” (Cornell, 1965) may surprise many who are more familiar with his work 
on early-modern socio-political transitions, not the dynamics of political change in 
twentieth-century rural South Vietnam. At first glance, it appears to be consider- 
ably removed from his seminal articles on the fall of the Tran, the Ming Revolt, or 
the continuing struggles between the Mac literati and Thanh-hoa/Nghe-an elites. 
But the thesis was very much a product of the times as American involvement in 
Vietnam escalated to address what United States policy makers saw as an increasing 
Communist threat in Southeast Asia. And from the opening title page, one realizes 
that John was attempting to do much more than simply consider events in post- 
World War II Vietnam within the rubric of the Cold War. His thesis was positioned 
squarely within the context of anthropological theories of the village, power, and 
political culture. Structurally it was organized into two sections: the first placed his 
thesis within a discussion of political relationships, political action, and change, 
while the second considered these approaches within the context of southern Viet- 
nam’s village life and the tensions between traditional village elites and an 
emerging, but somewhat marginalized community of new elites that penetrated the 
countryside and contributed to the transformation of the existing political system. 
Placed side-by-side with his later work, Whitmore’s study of these developments 
anticipated his commitment to exploring historical change from an internal perspec- 
tive that recognized indigenous political patterns and cultures. 

The central premise of his thesis was to explain the differences between two 
political systems at the village level and the processes by which the one associated 
with French colonial village structures, was transformed into a network sympa- 
thetic to the growing Viet Cong insurgency in South Vietnam. In focusing on the 
role of traditional village elites to control and manage lines of communication 
from outside sources, forms of legitimacy and authority (ritual, symbols, language) 
were monopolized and carefully configured for villagers, preserving positions of 
power for a select few. As new power structures emerged, such as the founding of 
the Diem government, notables adapted their positions that enabled them to 
continue their connections with the programs and policies of the central govern- 
ment. With the formation of South Vietnam following the Geneva Conference and 
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then the intervention of the Americans, political activists calling themselves 
communists began to compete directly with these village notables by offering new 
ideas and terms for political reform, thus exposing villagers to alternative chan- 
nels of communication that placed their relationship with the Diem government in 
a new context. 

By describing a way that allowed villagers to shift their allegiances to the cause 
of insurgency, John’s thesis provided an explanation for the political activism of 
the South Vietnamese countryside in the early to mid-1960s. More importantly, 
his attention to anthropological methods anchored his study within the theoretical 
priorities of the field, by explaining the transformation of village power structures 
in terms of the fluid nature of patron—client relationships and how external sources 
of authority and legitimacy were continually a factor in the formation of Southeast 
Asian communities. Ability to control, transform, and disseminate what were 
perceived as novel expressions of power placed the growth of a communist insur- 
gency in Vietnam within a “longue durée” of Southeast Asia’s encounter with 
external cultures and the ability of its elites to “localize” these forms to suit their 
priorities and concerns. Later work on the Ming revolt, the role of Neo-Confucian 
literati, and the continuing competition between elites in early-modern Vietnam 
might be seen as extensions of these early approaches. In doing so, his thesis 
already emphasized a deep commitment to the pursuit of ever-present internal 
perspectives that were hallmarks of both his scholarship and his teaching on 
Southeast Asian history. 

Whitmore’s call to study village politics in Vietnam from a perspective of elite- 
competition and communication networks was an important shift in “agency” 
which urged us to consider broader historical processes in rural society that might 
have been obscured by counter-insurgency priorities concerning the spread of 
communism. It stressed a concern for an internal or “autonomous” view of history 
that was gaining currency at the time due to its emphasis on studying Southeast 
Asian societies through local terms, relationships, and categories. In focusing 
attention on transformations in village society that were part of a longer process in 
Vietnamese rural history, notables were no longer static representations of “tradi- 
tional” elites impervious to change, but active consumers and interpreters of new 
ideas and technologies emanating from the cities. Competition amongst elites 
might appear, as Whitmore’s thesis argues, to overlap with these external influ- 
ences; but on the ground they were regarded and conceptualized within the context 
of local community concerns. The relationships between city and countryside, elite 
and peasant, local and global were dichotomies that were not bound to the contours 
of the Cold War but enduring categories that could be applied to the broader scope 
of Vietnamese and Southeast Asian histories. Thus, elite competition for resources 
and clients became the operating principle by which to understand some of the 
fundamental dynamics of a larger Southeast Asia, broadening and lengthening the 
historical perspective through which political change could be assessed. 

Such an approach is equally useful in reassessing the politicization of village 
communities in 1930s Burma as well as the way in which colonial administrators 
and nationalist commentators portrayed rural elites who often engaged in similar 
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competition for clients and resources. (Unfortunately, I discovered John Whitmore’s 
thesis rather serendipitously only after my own dissertation was done.) Nonetheless, 
just as Whitmore suggests that new channels of communication, technology, and 
ideology emerging from the cities were increasingly available to receptive notables 
in rural Vietnam, so too in British Burma were village elites and urban reformers 
becoming more closely integrated in the 1920s and 1930s than ever before. Both 
religious and secular reformers flowed between village and city, introducing new 
ideas, vocabularies, and values that provided new terms through which dissent, 
compliance, or indifference could be articulated. Despite these trends, rural commu- 
nities were often portrayed by the colonial state as impervious to these new channels 
of political activity or unwilling to engage in the opportunities afforded them by the 
establishment of a legislative system. Just as the threat of a serious communist rebel- 
lion in South Vietnam shaped the manner in which village political dynamics were 
understood and defined, British officials also utilized a vocabulary of counter- 
insurgency to construct an assessment of village political potential that was deemed 
incongruent with developments in the cities. 

This essay, therefore, is primarily historiographical, for it explores how recov- 
ering Burmese peasant agency was a fundamental concern for scholars of the Saya 
San Rebellion (1930-1932), British Burma’s largest uprising and most frequently 
studied rebellion. But in attempting to give agency to peasants, communities, 
belief-systems, or grass-root political movements, scholars may not have realized 
that they were using colonial categories, definitions, and paradigms to construct 
peasant experiences. The following study thus demonstrates the promise as well 
as limits of agency as it was expressed and pursued in the history and historiog- 
raphy of the Saya San Rebellion. In doing so it makes three broad claims: that 
attempts to define Burmese notions of rebellion obfuscated the evidence with 
which to question these colonial perspectives; that the narrative of the alleged 
leader (Saya San) marginalized the stories and experiences of “other rebels” 
involved in the uprisings; and finally, that the concern for peasant agency not only 
entrenched analyses of the rebellion to restrictive binary terms, but it understated 
the potential of rural communities to articulate reform/resistance in terms other 
than what was deemed to be “traditional,” thereby regulating what sort of experi- 
ence was allowed for these rural communities. 

These attempts to intervene on behalf of Burmese peasants by infusing agency 
into their rebellion experiences unintentionally contributed to the perpetuation of 
the rebellion’s “counter-insurgency code” by complicating and legitimizing the 
rebellion’s ethnographic features. Moreover, the driving initiative to “search for 
Southeast Asia” through anti-colonial resistance movements reified these upris- 
ings as only expressions of a monolithic peasant culture, creating an intellectual 
blind-spot for those influences emanating from alternative centers of knowledge.*! 


The Saya San rebellion 


The series of uprisings commonly called the Saya San Rebellion of 1930-1932 
refers to British Burma’s largest peasant uprising and to the peasant leader who 
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was connected to its formation. Although colonial administrators and nationalist 
historians also referred to the event as the “Burma Rebellion” and the “Peasant 
Revolution,” area-studies scholars preferred to focus on the figure of Saya San 
and regarded “his” rebellion to be a quintessential example of a Southeast Asian 
anti-colonial resistance movement.” The following sequence of events constitute 
the accepted facts of the rebellion. In late December 1930, armed cultivators 
attacked a small police force in the rural district of Tharrawaddy, killing a forestry 
official and a few subordinates. Though minor disturbances had occurred randomly 
since the annexation of the kingdom in 1886, the skirmishes that erupted in the 
paddy fields of Lower Burma would eventually be treated more seriously by 
administrators based in the newly established capital of Rangoon, as one district 
after another succumbed to rebellion and civil disorder. Unlike the earlier pacifi- 
cation campaigns of the 1890s, officials reported that rural cultivators were now 
seemingly more organised, better prepared, and apparently united behind a mys- 
terious leader who was said to be the new king of Burma. Rumors of his great 
powers and charisma attracted peasants to his campaign for tax-relief, a resurrec- 
tion of the Burmese monarchy, and the revitalization of the Buddhist religion. 
Calling himself Saya San, reports claimed that he was not only skilled in indige- 
nous forms of healing and protection, but that he had experience in more contem- 
porary forms of political mobilization, having spent some time working for a 
radical wing of the British Burma’s largest nationalist organization, the General 
Council of Burmese Associations. Despite these qualifications in contemporary 
methods of political activism, Saya San apparently chose to refer to more tradi- 
tional symbols of leadership and authority by making references to the defunct 
Burmese monarchy. He built a palace on a secluded mountain top, held a corona- 
tion ceremony, made several royal proclamations, and recruited followers who 
recognized the symbols connected to kingship and the power of his protective 
tattoos. For seven months Saya San was at large until he was eventually captured 
in July 1931 and brought shortly thereafter before a tribunal who found him guilty 
of waging war under sections 121 and 121(A) of the Indian Penal Code. Although 
he was executed in November 1931, Saya San’s allure was so convincing that the 
rebellion would take over two years to quell, resulting in nearly 1,500 casualties 
and over 9,000 arrests. 

In many respects, the contest to speak on behalf of peasant concerns began in 
early 1931 by urban-based representatives of the Burma Legislative Council 
(BLC).* Early government reports that portrayed the rebellion as “political,” led by 
pretender kings, nationalist organizations, or foreign terrorist groups, did not 
convince opposition members in Rangoon, who promptly called for an official 
committee of enquiry to investigate the causes of the rebellion.” Sympathetic BLC 
members urged the government to consider the economic causes of the distur- 
bances, for they saw little or no connection between the rebellion and the (alleged) 
political aspirations that its leaders wanted to resurrect the monarchy.” One member, 
Tharrawaddy U Saw, even took the plight of rice-paddy farmers straight to London 
via a letter he wrote to sympathetic members, detailing the poor economic condi- 
tions and police brutalities facing many rural communities.”* Where official 
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positions presented Burmese peasants as gullible, restless, and prone to incredulity 
(standard elements in the “counter-insurgency code”), opposition members argued 
that economic hardship provoked these villagers to act.’’ At stake was not only the 
terms and perspective through which the behaviour of rural cultivators would 
be constructed, but whose version of the peasantry—colonial administrators or 
nationalist elites—would be accepted in the official record. 

This struggle to determine and define the nature of the rural peasantry was at the 
heart of the rebellion trials of accused rebels and other detainees conducted 
between 1931 and 1933. Special emergency legislation secured in early 1931 gave 
municipal authorities extraordinary powers of arrest, search and seizure—resulting 
in thousands of villagers being detained.** The same legislation also sanctioned 
the formation of a special rebellion tribunal that would oversee the trials of those 
arrested for participating in the revolt. Determining a detainee’s connection to the 
rebellion was often based on ethnographic markers (such as tattoos, amulets, and 
scarves), the nature of “battle” wounds, and by the testimony of government 
witnesses (“approvers”).”’ In the process of presenting cases before the tribunal, 
the government’s advocates effectively legalized ethnographic images of peasants 
which reduced rural Burmese political expression and participation to a list of 
essentialized charcteristics embodied by the rebel leader Saya San: (a) a propen- 
sity for villagers to be “excited” by charasmatic leaders who wielded special 
healing powers or claimed to be the future king of Burma; (b) an appetite for the 
protective powers of tattooing, amulets, charms, and water; (c) a nostalgia for the 
return of the monarchy and its custodial relationship with Buddhism; and (d) an 
inability to comprehend or articulate reform in terms other than what was deemed 
“traditional”.*° Through law’s prescriptive powers and the documentation projects 
of the Rangoon/New Delhi colonial administrations, this “rebellion ethnology” 
was confirmed and codified for the archive. Saya San was established as the 
mastermind behind a coherent and centralized network of rebellion cells, drawing 
attention away from the often contradictory and competitive actions of other rebel 
leaders and rural participants.*! The thousands of pages that established such 
claims and documented these trials constitute the majority of the records connected 
to the rebellion while the tribunal’s judgements provided the foundation for the 
official bluebook report (The Origins and Causes of the Burma Rebellion 1930- 
1932) that would eventually serve as the foundational “primary source” for 
scholars studying the rebellion.** The resulting historiography presents a unified 
picture of the Saya San Rebellion, with peasant masses driven to revolt for 
economic or for culturally prescribed reasons.** Rural communities were not only 
presented as incapable of understanding and expressing political reform in terms 
other than the traditional, but they were also represented as undifferentiated and 
united against the colonial administration. This apparent lack of voice and initia- 
tive afforded to peasants would entice a few scholars to rethink the way in which 
the rebellion was being interpreted. 

Following independence in 1948 and the advent of a socialist government in 
1962, home scholars were encouraged to demonstrate that peasants had all along 
been infused with a nationalist spirit in relation to the rebellion.** Economic 
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hardship and patriotism were emphasized in these depictions that linked urban 
and rural political expression to a common anti-colonial struggle. In January 
1965, the Department of Information of the Revolutionary Council of the Union 
of Burma appointed a committee to produce a book, a documentary, and several 
articles on the Peasant Revolt of 1930s in time for the new Peasants Day celebra- 
tions that would commence in March that same year. Committee members were 
sent to districts all over lower Burma in order to interview surviving veterans, 
government employees, and villages who witnessed events associated with the 
rebellion. About a month later, the volume Taungthu Lethama Ayedawpon 
(“Account of the Peasant Cultivator Revolution”) was released.*° 

At first glance, Taungthu Lethama Ayedawpon appears to position Saya San 
slightly differently from the way English language histories did by placing him 
within the context of a united peasant movement that was facing common 
economic and social grievances under the colonial authorities. There are fewer 
references to the narrative involving Burmese kinghip and ressurection of the 
monarchy as was favored by colonial administrators. Although the peasant “class” 
and their experiences were emphasized in the title and the first three chapters of 
the book, the rest of the volume reiterates the central role of Saya San in the move- 
ment, and its historical connections to the independence of the Burmese nation. 

In contrast to both colonial and post-independence English language accounts 
of Saya San, Taungthu Lethama Ayedawpon provides details of his life that had 
not been found in earlier sources. The volume traces the rebellion leader’s life 
from the small village of Thayetkan near the town of Shwebo, to his involvement 
with the GCBA, his role as an organizer of village “defense associations” 
(wunthanu athin), to his eventual capture and trial. Perhaps in an attempt to appro- 
priate the rebellion as part of the national narrative, Saya San’s credentials as a 
bona fide peasant were recounted for the first time, never having appeared in such 
detail in earlier sources. Born to peasants and inheriting their simple lifestyle, 
Saya San was said to have been a basketweaver and educated in various monas- 
teries until he decided to leave his wife and children for Moulmein where he could 
earn a better living. 

With little sense of contradiction (or explanation), the narrative goes on to state 
how this simple peasant soon joined U Soe Thein’s branch of the GCBA and was 
appointed chair of a subcommittee that was charged with investigating village 
grievances. Saya San apparently conducted sophisticated surveys of several 
districts, compiling separate files for each case of abuse and eventually submitted 
a report in 1928. This experience would also contribute to his establishment of a 
network of village associations (wunthanu) that would protect the interests and 
priorities of local communities from further intimidation by government officials. 
The book goes on to narrate the standard sequence of events that follow Saya 
San’s departure from the GCBA, his organizing of the rebellion, his eventual 
capture, trial and execution. It ends with contemporary accounts of surviving 
veterans and the celebrations associated with Peasants Day and the efforts made 
by the Revolutionary Council to remember the peasant revolt in the context of 
the nation. 
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In its effort to establish Saya San’s identity as a peasant folk hero and provide 
agency on behalf of peasant cultivators, Taungthu Lethama Ayedawpon uninten- 
tionally alluded to fissures in the narrative that raise questions as to who Saya San 
was and how the rebellion might be interpreted. No explanation accompanies the 
grand photo-portrait of Saya San included in the volume (and incidently copied by 
subsequent artists and sculptors) that was taken while he was in Moulmein the late 
1920s. It shows Saya San posing in expensive clothing while standing on an 
oriental rug and resting his hand on a sidetable—hardly the appearance of a peasant 
from Upper Burma. Nor does this photo seem to portray the same man whose 
career meandered between basket-weaving, indigenous medicine, and gambling. 
Another photo shows the fairly large stupa that Saya San’s parents allegedly built 
through their own donations, contradicting the subsistence lifestyle that the volume 
attempts to construct. More curious is the gap in the story describing his transition 
from a career as a rural weaver to his life as part of urban Burma’s largest nation- 
alist organization. There is an uncomfortable silence detailing how he managed to 
join the GCBA, convince its leaders of his abilities, and how he developed the 
language and tools of contemporary political mobilization. 

One is led to reconsider Saya San’s peasant identity, for he appears to have had 
as much exposure to urban forms of political culture and elite experiences as he 
did to his celebrated ties to rural communities and their worldviews.** Despite 
these minor incongruencies, Saya San’s affinity to elite experiences would not be 
considered till almost twenty years later through the important work of Patricia 
Herbert. Perhaps this was due to the priorites of the Burmese government during 
the mid-1960s, where conveying a sense of historical solidarity between the 
peasant masses and the post-colonial state was crucial to developing the latter’s 
identity and legimitacy. In any case, Taungthu Lethama Ayedawpon represents an 
attempt by post-independence writers to not only elevate Saya San to the status of 
a nationalist hero, but to memorialize the rebellion as a particular rural response 
to the policies and domination of the colonial state. 

Where farmers were once regarded as passive respondents to the pagentry of a 
pretender-king, home scholars “intervened” by amplifying particular motiviations 
(economic grievances) or introducing new ones (patriotic pride and class consious- 
ness) in the story of peasant resistance in colonial Burma. Interestingly, post- 
independence priorities for the construction of a national memory required the 
rebellion to retain its distinctly peasant-based orientation, allowing colonial repre- 
sentations and evidence to remain squarely in play. The attempt to provide 
“agency” for the nation through peasant resistance narratives would soon draw 
the ire of area-specialists who would return to seeking “agency” on behalf of 
peasants. 

As mentioned above, scholars inspired by the call for an autonomous history of 
Southeast Asia (like their Subaltern colleagues in South Asia) regarded nationalist 
accounts of peasant revolts as inadequate, falling short of providing the sort of 
emphasis that was grounded in the consciousness and concerns of rural communi- 
ties. Turning to the belief systems and socio-cultural institutions of Burmese peas- 
antry, scholars offered new interpretations of the Saya San Rebellion that placed 
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it squarely within the context of Burmese millenial Buddhism and folk-beliefs. 
Scholars such as Michael Mendleson, Emanuel Sarkisyanz, and Michael Adas 
depicted the rebellion as a reflection of local religious networks that lay beyond 
formal sangha supervision or colonial control. By doing so, they reinterpreted 
former “‘criminalized” descriptions of peasant resistance and behavior as expres- 
sions of a complex and sophisticated world of peasant mentalities. Former “sooth- 
sayers,” political monks, and alchemists—who were seen as being key figures in 
the rebellion by colonial authorities—were recast within the world of se savas 
(indigenous healers), nat (spirit) worship and other folk traditions.*’ 

Recognition that other forms of religious communities and beliefs existed on 
the margins of mainstream Buddhism, and certainly beyond the influence of urban 
nationalists, provided alternative perspectives within which colonial rule in 
general and the rebellion in particular might be understood. From this perspective, 
the loss of the monarchy (with its commensurate support of Buddhist institutions), 
the erosion of familiar social networks, the expansion of colonial administrative 
rule, the importation of new immigrants, and the dislocation caused by the world 
economic depression could have been seen by peasants as signalling the end of the 
world—a world that would be renewed through the efforts of a universal conqueror 
(cakravartin) who would pave the way for the arrival of the prophesized future 
Buddha who would renew the religion.** 

From this perspective Saya San was seen to be much more than a pretender- 
king, but a figure who represented a sophisticated cultural tradition that read colo- 
nialism and the possibility of change through distinctly Burmese-Buddhist 
millenial terms. Like their counterparts in Subaltern Studies, area-studies scholars 
embraced “religion” as the key to unlocking hidden discourses of power and 
agency that had been overlooked or ignored by previous studies of the Saya San 
Rebellion.*® Reading against the grain of the rebellion’s counter-insurgency code 
provided scholars with a method that showed rural communities as not only 
actively engaged in the world around them, but as custodians of a worldview that 
had been submerged under the weight of colonial and nationalist narratives. 

The efforts by area-studies scholars to infuse peasant agency into the narrative 
of the Saya San Rebellion had important interpretive repercussions. First, scholars 
regarded the movement as a distinctly rural expression of protest, separating peas- 
ants and their experiences from urban processes of reform. By demonstrating that 
the rebellion was conceptualized through complex religious worldviews, scholars 
suggested that peasants operated on a different—but no less legitimate—trationale 
that could be considered side-by-side with secular political models emanating 
from the cities. Such a model tended to entrench a view of Burmese society as 
neatly divided into city/countryside and implied that a socio-political gulf lay 
between the two social spaces. Related to this issue was the additional assumption 
that the rebellion was predominantly a “peasant” expression of protest that reduced 
its participants to particular types of behavior (even if given agency) that were 
disconnected to the political experiences and expectations of urban reformers. 

Such a view seemed to accept not only a homogenous model of peasant commu- 
nities but it also assumed that rural society shared an essentially similar set of 
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values, priorities, and expectations. Such horizontal views of Burmese society 
tended to overlook patron-client relations, status, class, and personal competition 
within village settings. Finally, it seems that area-studies commentators were keen 
to keep Saya San essentially in the same place where colonial and nationalist 
writers had left him—as king of the Galons (Garuda) and supreme leader of the 
rebellion. 

Patricia Herbert was the first to directly question the colonial-era view, by 
suggesting that scholars had possibly over-emphasized the “traditional” aspects of 
the rebellion and the royal profile that had been adopted for Saya San.*° Although 
Michael Mendelson had also discussed the penetration of monastic political 
groups into the countryside nearly a decade earlier, her groundbreaking work 
suggested that scholars had ignored the important development of village defense 
associations (wunthanu athin) and the links that were developing between urban 
reformers and village leaders as early as the 1920s.*! Her work showed that the 
urban-rural gulf in the political landscape was not as deep as previous scholars 
implied, pointing to the development of an extensive network of these wunthanu 
athin that had emerged as a response by secular organizations to the Rural Self- 
Government Act of 1921. As Herbert convincingly demonstrated, village associa- 
tions provided an alternative and competing network of authority to the system of 
township and village headmen of the colonial administration.” 

By 1925, 10,000 village associations at the village, circle, and district levels 
were in operation, linked to each other through regular regional meetings. Rather 
than viewing rural areas as isolated, self-contained, and impervious to exchanges, 
Herbert proposed that peasant communities were connected to the very modes of 
political mobilization that British colonial, nationalist, and area-studies scholars 
narratives were in effect denying them. In a similar vein, scholars such as Maung 
Maung (also following Mendelson) pointed to the involvement of dhammakatikas 
(political monks) who represented younger, more outspoken sections of the 
sangha who were also penetrating the countryside by the 1920s and founding 
intersecting networks of athin.*? Both forms of grass-root organizations were 
directly connected to the emergence of political parties in the form of the (predom- 
inantly secular) General Council of Burmese Associations (GCBA) and the (reli- 
gious) General Council of Sangha Sammegyi (GCSS).“ Herbert’s nuanced 
intervention reconnected peasants to contemporary forms of political expression 
that were evolving in the cities but stressed the development of grass-roots nation- 
alism as a possible framework for understanding the rebellion. More importantly, 
Herbert’s study reminds us that political mobilization in the countryside was 
developing well before the outbreak of rebellion in 1930 and in competition with 
government-sponsored integration projects. 

The creation of an alternative network of wunthanu athin that mirrored colonial 
administrative structures suggests not only competing sources of authority, but a 
competition for supporters in rural areas who could represent and enforce that 
authority. The two cases below illustrate how this politicization of rural elites 
emerged within the larger context of the rebellion but had been obfuscated by the 
narrative of kingship that had developed in connection with Saya San. 
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The case of “U Yazeinda vs. Arthur George Snadden, District Superintendent of 
Police” convened before the Court of the Special Judge on 31 August, 1931. U 
Yazeinda was a political pongyi (monk) who was charged with fomenting rebel- 
lion in Henzada District during the months leading up to the rebellion in December 
1930. The government was convinced that his speeches had turned villagers 
against officials and contributed to specific attacks on officers in 1931. Prosecu- 
tors accused him of holding meetings to incite villagers to resist paying taxes, to 
practice non-cooperation, and to refrain from hosting visiting officials.** During 
these occassions, he also was said to have expressed his dissatisfaction with 
dyarchy government, questioned the legal grounds for British rule in Burma, and 
opposed policies that would administratively separate Burma from India.*° 
Listeners were promised that Burma would be taken by force from British rule 
one day and that by December or January, his mission would be known. 

In many respects, U Yazeinda reached out to villagers through contemporary 
issues that were directly connected to agricultural life in the great padi fields of 
lower Burma. He was adamant that villagers refuse to pay the deeply resented 
capitation tax, withhold at least half of one’s land revenue, and reclaim property 
that had been appropriated and given to government servants and ex-soldiers. At 
the same time, his speeches also indicated a familiarity with contemporary issues 
and strategies relating to political mobilization in the cities. He often talked about 
being unified with neighboring athins and with nationalist parties in the cities, no 
doubt focused on integrating elites in the countryside who were also being targeted 
by government administrators. 

At a meeting in November 1930, he reportedly urged his audience of around 150 
to have “nothing to do with Government officials” and to distrust “dyarchy people,” 
to the point where if they didn’t join the local athin, they should have their heads cut 
off. In a December 1930 meeting, his aides passed resolutions to boycott foreign 
cloth in addition to not paying the capitation tax. He seemed keenly aware of the 
public recognition that going to prison could achieve for his political cause, as he 
often said he was not afraid of going to jail and that he was “longing to eat jail 
food.’*’ While it is possible that nationalist strategies from India were inspiring such 
bravado, local monks such as U Ottama and U Wisara had already become famous 
for their jail sentences (the latter fasted to death in protest).** Although the court 
records do not explicitly identify U Yazeinda as one of the two hundred or so dham- 
makatika touring rural areas in the 1920s and 1930s, it is clear from his statements 
that he was at least affiliated with the system of GCBA branches that often worked 
together with the GCSS.” He was as much a product of contemporary urban politics 
as he was attuned to the priorities and worldviews of his rural constituency. 

Legal documents suggest that U Yazeinda’s campaigns did not always fall on 
willing ears. Some villagers were clearly afraid of the colonial government and 
were not sure whether to join. He was said to have chided his listeners at times, 
asking them “why are you afraid?” and promised charms and tattoos from Thar- 
rawaddy and Rangoon to overcome their fear of police reprisals if they were to 
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resist tax collection. At Tanbingon station he was overheard to have said to his 
local colleague that “you are not united . . . the people of Tharrawaddy are united.” 
U Yazeinda’s frustration was also noticed at a subsequent meeting when he said 
to his audience, “You pay no attention to my preaching. Get yourselves tattooed. 
I have the things here.”*° 

The impression left by the prosecution suggests that some villagers were hesi- 
tant about joining an athin and that U Yazeinda’s recruiters resorted to intimida- 
tion if locals did not get tattooed to show their allegiance to the cause. Thirty or 
forty of U Yazeinda’s men confronted one headman, Kyaw Gaing, when he 
balked at the idea of resisting the capitation tax.*! Some villagers chose to support 
the government by becoming prosecution witnesses (constituting the bulk of the 
evidence in the case) or by agreeing to work as replacement headmen and tempor- 
ary township officers. The legal documents show time and time again that village 
reactions to external political activists were often mixed; some clearly were drawn 
to personalities like U Yazeinda and joined new village associations. Others were 
not, choosing instead to ally among themselves and sometimes networked their 
families to their colonial patrons.*? Following Herbert and Taylor, rural Burma in 
the 1920s and 1930s was significantly more dynamic and complex than previous 
research on resistance has indicated; peasant cultivators were exposed to new 
forms of political expression, current issues, and competing sources of authority 
that offered new ways for rural communities to define these relations of power. 
The growth of the wunthanu movement in Henzada District—juxtaposed with the 
continuing loyalty of some villagers to the colonial administration—suggests that 
peasants exercised their autonomy in different ways by aligning themselves with 
leaders who could best protect their immediate interests. 

The decisions that villagers made in this struggle for the hearts and minds of the 
wider Burmese peasantry were not necessarily connected to the rebellion, even 
though this is precisely the context in which it was preserved in the sources.** The 
expanding influence of urban activists from the GCSS and the GCBA was repre- 
sented in these rebellion sources not as a political threat to the competing expan- 
sion of the civil administration, but as an expression of “traditional” elements in 
the countryside hoping to resurrect the monarchy and as an attempt by urban revo- 
lutionaries seeking to dupe “gullible and “excitable” peasants into taking up arms 
against the British Crown.™! Prosecutors insisted that U Yazeinda’s alleged 
“prophesy” in March 1930 of forthcoming events could only have been a refer- 
ence to the expected violence that erupted in Tharrawaddy and neighboring 
districts.*° U Yazeinda’s supposed assurances that a king in the east had appeared 
(based on the problematic testimony of a prosecution witness) was interpreted to 
be a reference to Saya San in neighboring Tharrawaddy District, who allegedly 
claimed to be the returning king of Burma. This image of the rebellion as a mani- 
festation of rural Burma’s nostalgia for the monarchy “confirmed” British asser- 
tions that the exotic symbols employed by the rebels directly implicated the 
wunthanu athins to the uprising. 

The connection to the rebellion in other districts rested on the assumption that 
tattoos, amulets, and other charms mentioned in the trial were not just indicative 
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of membership to a particular athin, but they represented a shared intent to rebel, 
a particularly slippery argument involving the interpretation of what tattooing 
meant in a Burmese context and what “protection” and “invulnerability” implied 
in the context of rebellion.*® One such case featured a defendant (Po Chi) who 
contested his alleged status as a rebel. He bore all sorts of tattoos that “were not 
typical of the rebel type,” according to the High Court who oversaw his appeal. 
Yet his tattoos did not appear very old so the court confirmed the earlier ruling that 
Po Chi was likely “contemplating entering upon some dangerous occupation.””*” 
The application of alleged ethnographic characteristics codified cultural explana- 
tions for resistance in the countryside and provided a line of argument (and legal 
precedence) that link the court cases from other instances of resistance activity 
against the colonial regime into a coherent rebellion narrative.** 

The case of U Yazeinda (or the “the Limping Pongyi” as he was referred to by 
the judges) attends to a chapter of the Saya San Rebellion that has received little 
previous attention by scholars. Although he was tried and executed for being a 
leading figure in the rebellion, his involvement was lost under the weight of legal 
documentation and subsequent reports that constitute the bulk of sources 
concerning the outbreak in Henzada.* Perhaps overshadowed by the figure of 
Saya San in the national narrative, the story of U Yazienda fell by the wayside, 
dissolving into the legal (and subsequent historical) record that sought to repre- 
sent such figures as mere imitators of the more infamous rebel from Tharrawaddy. 
Like other monks who were arrested and tried by the special rebellion tribunal, U 
Yazeinda’s activities were depicted through the rebellion’s more “exotic” features, 
making tattooing and Burmese kingship the context through which politics was 
believed to be understood. Falling inbetween the stories of more famous nation- 
alist monks (like U Ottama and U Wisara), secular reformers, and celebrated 
peasant leaders, personalities like U Yazeinda were treated as part of an undif- 
ferentiated mass of agitators by colonial and post-independence commentators. 

It is more than likely that these Dhammakatikas and other politically active 
monks were much more than the “soothsayers” that the rebellion ethnology 
portrayed them to be and much less than the millenarian prophets that area-studies 
scholars hoped they might be. Activists like U Yazeinda operated within a 
complex socio-political landscape that was characterized by competing interests 
in the cities, villages, and especially within urban political parties. Factions 
within the GCSS and the GCBA had different ideas about how political reform 
might be achieved, resulting in the emergence of political parties that followed 
particular individuals who represented these ideological differences. U Yazaein- 
da’s frequent opposition to “dyarchy people” is representative of a younger gener- 
ation of reformists who disagreed with an older generation of politicians who 
accepted the measures granted to them by the British. Yet the official discourse 
about the uprisings understated much of this dynamism while nationalist narra- 
tives overstated commonalities amongst participants. The special rebellion 
tribunal produced an image of U Yazeinda who was incapable of engaging in the 
political opportunities that were provided by the state, while the same sources 
relegated rural communities as unable to comprehend political discourse in terms 
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other than what was deemed the traditional. Stories such as his reveal just how 
much our official narratives (colonial and national) have obfuscated the experi- 
ences of those who were subjugated. 

At another level, U Yazienda’s story might be regarded within the context of 
efforts to politically integrate the countryside during the colonial period by 
competing interests. His efforts to recruit villagers into the local wunthanu athin 
was part of a longer process of political mobilization that began slightly before 
the 1920s and grew with the expanding influence of the YMBA, the GCSS, the 
GCBA, and the later Dobama Asiayone movement.*' Demonstrating a knowledge 
by both contemporary techniques of political mobilization and the symbols 
of village leadership and authority, U Yazeinda represents the growing influence 
of the village association movement that sought to compete with the colonial 
government for rural support. His case suggests that there were different networks 
of political allegiance available to village communities with the enactment of 
the Rural Self-Goverment Act of 1921 and the emerging wunthanu athin move- 
ment.” It is significant that peasants did not exhibit a uniform response to 
these lobbyists of the day: some chose to ally themselves within the colonial 
adminstrative networks, others chose to involve themselves with wunthanu athin, 
and many retained their personal relations with existing patrons. From this 
perspective, the story of U Yazeinda might be assessed within the broader contexts 
of twentieth-century grass-roots nationalism, center-periphery relations, or as a 
manifestation of much longer historical patterns of competition between patron 
client networks. 


The case of the deaf king 


If the case of U Yazeinda represents a neglected narrative (among many others) 
within the official history of the Saya San Rebellion, the case of Aung Hla compli- 
cates the official story even further.” The case of Aung Hla vs. King-Emperor was 
significant in that it was the first trial administered by the Special Rebellion 
Tribunal and it established important legal findings that future trials would rely 
upon (including Saya San’s). The case was concerned with the outbreak of rebel- 
lion in Dedaye, a township that was within miles of Tharrawaddy District (where 
the first signs of violence erupted) and nearly three hours from Rangoon. The 
central setting was Htandaw, a small hamlet in the south of the township where 
the rebellion was allegedly planned and executed. Described as a “lonely and 
backward region,” the community was decidedly rural, having little connection to 
Government schools, offices, or other institutions of the administration.“ The case 
revolved around the alleged participation of ninety-six rural peasant detainees, 
several of whom were not present for their trial, and five of whom were released 
due to the lack of evidence. The accused were charged under section 121 of the 
Indian Penal Code, for either having planned or participated in the outbreak of 
rebellion. Aung Hla was accused of planning and organizing the rebellion, while 
claiming to be the returning King of Burma. The trial would reveal how these acts 
of resistance were connected by prosecutors to the emerging network of wunthanu 
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athin and how elements of Burmese culture would be first identified and then 
criminalized to devalue these efforts as new forms of political expression. The 
case of Aung Hla holds a similar place in the historiography of the rebellion as the 
case of U Yazeinda in that the defendant’s story was subsumed under the domi- 
nant narrative of Saya San. In contrast, the Aung Hla trial presents a story of 
peasant activism from the perspective of the village and how intra-village compe- 
tition amongst peasants intersected with and were articulated through the legal 
apparatus of the Special Tribunal. 

The trial was concerned primarily with the attack on the forces of the crown that 
took place on 7 January 1931. Prosecutors asserted that the plan to resist govern- 
ment forces was due to the personal involvement of Saya San (who at the time had 
yet to be caught) with village leaders in Dedaye. The lead defendant was described 
as an old man who was very deaf. He and his sons were charged with having met 
with Saya San, recruited followers, and led attacks against government forces. 
Aung Hla was accused of having declared himself a King or a min/aung (incipient 
king). One witness testified that he had been asked to shikoe (bow and pay homage 
to) Aung Hla as a sign of reverence and recognition of his royal authority. By 
doing so, the prosecution argued that Aung Hla was directly challenging the 
authority of the British government and waging war against their King-Emperor 
(sections 121 and 121a of the Indian Penal code). Yet the argument implied much 
more. It suggested that peasant political expression was limited to the symbols, 
rituals, and behavior associated with the Burmese monarchy.® This alleged 
nostalgia for a king led one official to predict in a 1914 pamphlet that the admin- 
istration should expect such risings from peasants who were “restless” and easily 
aroused by these “pretender kings.”°° 

The prosecution attempted to establish the involvement of Aung Hla as the 
instigator of the outbreak and one of Saya San’s lieutenants. According to a pros- 
ecution witness, Saya San himself visted Aung Hla’s house and held various 
conferences with persons in surrounding villages. He was said to have demon- 
strated “magical powers” and established the “form and system of the tattooing” 
which was adopted by the rebels. Later, Aung Hla and the prosecution’s witness 
was said to have met with Saya San at various places for consultation. When he 
returned to their village, Aung Hla began tattooing people in early January, almost 
a week before the violence began. Witnesses described how some people allowed 
themselves to be tattooed, while others were taken away by the defendents and 
forcibly tattooed. Aung Hla’s sons were allegedly active in this regard, raiding 
other villages for new recruits. The importance of tattooing is captured in the 
statements of the judges who remarked: “Tattooing is a well known concomitant 
of rebellion in Burma.” Legal officers were not only determining how peasants 
understood their own traditions of body adornment but they were connecting and 
transforming these meanings to the specific context of the rebellion. 

The legal understanding of tattooing in this case relied on a particular anthropo- 
logical interpretation of a particular symbol. The ga/on tattoo, in reference to the 
mythical garuda (raptor/eagle/bird), was regarded as a mark of resistance to 
British colonial rule that had been adopted by certain wunthanu athin associated 
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with Saya San. Early police letters and government reports spoke of Saya San’s 
followers collectively as “galons” and the man himself as “galuna raja” (garuda 
king).® Prosecutors argued that since it was widely accepted in Burmese culture 
that the galon was destined to defeat the Naga (dragon/snake), aspiring rebels 
chose the symbol in order to display their intention to defeat the British. While 
prosecutors attempted at first to connect the varying outbreaks through the galon 
tattoo, they soon realized that there were many different tattoos on the bodies of 
the accused, forcing them to rethink their original line of argumentation.” As a 
result, the criminalization of Burmese tattooing would soon extend to other 
designs (the “tiger” and “necklace” would also be highlighted in other trials) and 
to the very act of tattooing.”’ Even how old or how “fresh” the tattoo was, could 
have a bearing on whether a detainee was guilty or not. To counter-insurgency 
officials and prosecutors, the very notion of rebellion was inscribed on the bodies 
of peasants. Other indications of a conspiracy involved a nat (spirit) propitiation 
ceremony by the leaders at the Headman’s house. Witnesses testified that candles 
were lit, offerings made, oath water was drunk, and thabye (victory) leaves were 
offered to the spirits. One of the participants was possessed by the nat causing him 
to leap and dance about in “an impressive manner, instructing his companions 
how to use their dahs (swords) against their enemies.” Some detainees who 
appealed their sentences would be declared as rebels by the fact that they attended 
this nat ceremony.” 

By the time men from other villages had been brought in, uniforms, weapons, 
and sleeping quarters were provided in order to keep the men together. Drilling 
was conducted while briefings about resisting the capitation tax were also held. It 
was during this period that men were required to bow down to “King” Aung Hla. 
These activities eventually reached the attention of government officials through 
the warnings of a local monk, prompting the Deputy Commissioner to lead a 
combined force of police and military personnel. The actual battle that took place 
on January 7 was very short. Legal records describe how the rebels went to battle 
in white and black uniforms, bearing flags, swords, and sounding gongs. After 
government forces issued several warnings the villagers advanced against the 
government troops, and in the ensuing battle several local combatants died. Order 
was soon restored to the hamlet and surrounding villages.“ 

Aung Hla and his sons were charged with waging war against the King- 
Emperor. Defense lawyers suggested that the men were not “rebelling” but instead 
resisting the capitation tax. This explanation was dismissed by the judges who felt 
that any resistance to the payment of Government taxes by armed force meant war 
against the Sovereign. Another argument was that the rank and file did not know 
they were rebelling but only adopted the tattoos because it was “a harmless symbol 
of unity designed to promote brotherly love between disputants in a religious 
controversy.” Again the judges were not moved, stating the rebels “knew the exact 
significance of the galone mark. Everyone knew it.””* His defense lawyers argued 
that it was his sons and a nephew who comprised the central command of the 
rebellion in Htandaw.” In the end, Aung Hla was found guilty but spared execu- 
tion, as the Special Tribunal found it plausible that he was indeed a puppet of 
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more violent elements within his family and village. In total, 103 were charged, 
fifteen were sentenced to death, fifty-six were sentenced to transportation for life, 
five were discharged, twenty-four acquitted, and three were found to be absconders. 
A deeper exploration of the appeal, judgment order, and the manner in which the 
Government of India reviewed the case reveals details of how the legal narrative 
criminalized Burmese culture in an effort to obscure another aspect of Aung Hla 
and his connection to the rural community around him. 

The appellate documents show that Aung Hla was “the president” (thamada) of 
a collection of village associations and that his wife presided over a local women’s 
nationalist group. Like U Yazeinda, Saya San, and many others, Aung Hla’s 
connection to these emerging networks of political activism was instead misrep- 
resented as a rebellion network informed by traditional symbols and practices. 
Over 100 defendants were sentenced along with him, suggesting that these men 
were also members of the wunthanu athin that was being dismantled through the 
power of the rebellion tribunal.”’ Presenting defendents through the “rebellion 
ethnology” cast rural peasants not as members of a growing rural network of asso- 
ciations with links to urban nationalist groups, but as passive actors stubbornly 
clinging on to timeless models of traditional leadership and superstition. Saya 
San, a member of a branch of the General Council of Burmese Associations, was, 
to reiterate, a chairman of a subcommittee whose brief was to investigate allega- 
tions of abuse during tax collections. Like Aung Hla, he too had allegedly 
proclaimed himself to be a “king,” despite using the term “president” to denote 
his office.” It is more than likely that the entire village association movement 
was being criminalized by the special rebellion tribunal as a front for tradition- 
alist rebellion activity, relegating the very example of contemporary political 
expression into terms and paradigms of an unchanging Burma. 

The legal records also demonstrate evidence of competition amongst rural 
villagers as sentences were challenged based on the credibility of the prosecu- 
tion’s witnesses, who were alleged to have had personal disagreements with those 
they implicated in the rebellion. Tha Zan Gale said that the prosecution witness 
(Kyaw E) “belonged to a different religious faction” which explained why he was 
being included as one of the accused. Kyaw E reportedly incriminated many 
accused within “his own faction” as well as those in “the opposition faction,” 
leading the appellate judge to reject the appeal.” In another case, the defense’s 
cross-examination of the prosecution’s witness (Po Win) revealed that he was 
well-known in the village to be a thief and was under the supervision of the appel- 
lent he had testified against.*° In the same case, another government witness 
admitted during cross-examination that he worked as the appellent’s tenant and 
had a dispute about owing him money.” Finally, in an extraordinary admission, a 
prosecution witness admitted to having been promised a township post if he testi- 
fied on behalf of the government. Nonetheless, his testimony was accepted on the 
grounds that the witness was appointed to the position because an election could 
not be held during those trying circumstances. 

Many of the defendents facing the Special Tribunal were found guilty and 
sentenced on the basis of uncorroborated testimony, placing considerable doubt 
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upon the reliability of the narratives that emerged from these judicial exercises.” 
Yet the cross-examinations of prosecution witnesses did reveal other important 
insights about the political landscape in rural Burma. Peasant cultivators were 
drawn to different religious factions (perhaps a reference to the divisions within 
the GCSS and GCBA), they held grudges, they owed money to each other, and 
they stole from each other. The picture that emerges is one that showed how the 
spread of competing political networks into the countryside, factional disputes, 
and the entry of the rebellion tribunal into the local politics of rural Burma allowed 
peasants to use these new sources of authority and power for their own interests. 
Many would regard the rebellion tribunal as the symbol of colonial domination 
that determined one’s life and death. For some, it provided an opportunity to rise 
above one’s existing status, secure amnesty, or even settle ongoing personal 
disputes and grudges through the guise of counter-insurgency law. 

The trial of Aung Hla reveals some of the ways in which law created a rebellion 
narrative that criminalized contemporary efforts to politicize the countryside. This 
narrative and its ethnographic features also drew attention away from the compe- 
tition between colonial administrative networks and village associations for rural 
support, by framing these developments within the context of rebellion. By doing 
so, the complexities of village relations were also obscured from view, even as 
scholars would attempt to amplify peasant experiences and concerns through their 
research. Rural communities were potentially as factionalized and strewn along 
vertical patron-client ties as urban communties, creating a particularly daunting 
task of forming enduring political alliances that cut across geographic, socio- 
economic, and ideological lines. As such, the political world of the Burmese 
peasant in the early 1930s was very likely not as shared or coherent an experience 
as previous scholars have generally held. 


Conclusion 


Studies of the Saya San rebellion and Southeast Asian anti-colonial movements 
have predominantly been concerned with giving agency to particular groups 
whose experiences were perceived to have been neglected, misrepresented, or 
marginalized in some way. As many of these movements involved rural cultiva- 
tors or other subordinated groups, considerable attention was devoted to repre- 
senting their interests, voices, and worldviews, as these were often judged to be 
missing in accounts of colonial and nationalist writers. Home scholars provided 
rural cultivators with a sense of collective identity and purpose in an attempt to 
connect their struggles to the larger story of the nation. Taungthu Lethama 
Ayedawpon illustrates this larger project quite clearly, showing how the Revolu- 
tionary Council appropriated peasant experiences and the figure of Saya San for 
its own story of legitimation. When area-studies specialists stepped in to provide 
a crucial dose of “peasant consciousness” that lay outside of the nationalist narra- 
tive, they provided complexity and depth to existing notions of peasant (resist- 
ance) culture that had previously been treated as simple, superstitious, and 
impervious to influence. The task was not simply to give peasants their moment 
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on the stage, it was an opportunity to discover a Southeast Asian culture which 
was contained within the subaltern experience.* In doing so, peasants were treated 
as a collective whole and shown to be dynamic actors in a world that was thought 
to be theirs. For the Saya San Rebellion, tattoos, oath-water and kingship were 
code for the Buddhist socio-cultural context in which peasants resided. The rebel- 
lion’s “kings” were transformed into millenarian cakravartins while “coronation” 
and “nat propitiation” ceremonies were reread as part of a rich folk-Buddhism 
tradition.™ For these scholars, the loss of the monarchy, the erosion of traditional 
networks, and displacements created by the colonial economy were conceptual- 
ized through the lens of indigenous worldviews. At first glance, such a perspective 
appeared to provide scholars with the conceptual tools to wittle away at the cat- 
egory of rebellion by showing these mentalities to be linked to a more enduring 
collection of beliefs that transcended the periodization of the colonial period. 
Millenarian Buddhism, spirit belief, models of leadership, and healing/protection 
practices were not bound to the context of resistance but were indicative of a rural 
experience that managed to endure in the wake of the colonial encounter. Even if 
urban, Western-educated, nationalist elites turned their back on these beliefs, rural 
communities would continue to be the fonts of this disappearing knowledge. 

The attention given to recovering such peasant experiences was an important 
corrective in South and Southeast Asian history, providing a method of analysis 
that allowed scholars to write “histories from below” that helped to redefine the 
area-studies fields. Eventually, scholars began to also consider resistance outside 
the framework of major rebellions and began to examine “everyday” examples of 
protest through flight, foot-dragging, and avoidance.* These studies suggested 
that resistance as a category might be more comprehensively analyzed if other 
methods and contexts in which protest might have been expressed were accepted. 
The manner in which anti-colonial rebellions had been studied tended to suggest 
that resistance was expressed only during these moments of upheaval and isolated 
incidents of disorder. The scholarship of James C. Scott and Michael Adas not 
only opened new doors for thinking about resistance cultures, but they also began 
to question more carefully how we had come to understand the categories of 
“resistance” and “peasant rebellions.” 

Similar questions were being raised about the process through which peasant 
experiences were constructed within Subaltern Studies, but from a different 
angle.*° The increasing circulation of Michel Foucault’s critiques of colonial 
governmentality, the recognition of anthropology’s roots in the colonial project, 
and the shift to reflexive methods in the fields of literature and sociology prompted 
scholars to reconsider the autonomy of subaltern consciousness. *’ 

Drawing from Foucault, Edward Said’s critique of the Western intellectual 
tradition would also lead scholars to question not only how “we knew what we 
knew” but how knowledge was connected to power and domination in the contruc- 
tion of the “Orient.”’** Other efforts to show how colonial instruments of rule (such 
as the census) created knowledge that was commensurate to the optics of admin- 
istrative priorities began to reveal the contingency of meanings that were left 
undisturbed in the archive. Through such interventions, new projects began to 
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explore the way in which our subjects, narratives, and categories were being 
constructed, revealing a wide range of institutional, ideological, and intellectual 
contexts. Many of these studies began to reveal the epistemological connections 
between colonial knowledge and current scholarship that positioned the peasant 
world as autonomous, throwing open the entire framework of South/Southeast 
Asian culture that had been based on the study of peasant resistance.”” Having 
identified the crux of the “post-colonial predicament,” scholars were forced to 
reconsider peasant agency from a different angel or abandon the project entirely. 

Applying such suggestions to the Saya San Rebellion has been attempted here 
and elsewhere with peasant agency always in mind.”! Are there other alternatives 
to Burmese peasants being condemned to polticial lethargy and indifference by 
the “rebellion ethnology?” This essay has suggested that peasants were in fact 
engaging in the very forms of political expression that counter-insurgency docu- 
ments were denying them. Saya San, U Yazeinda, and Aung Hla were certainly 
not men of the 1880s; they were clearly connected to and informed by new modes 
of power relations that were developing in the cities and in the countryside at 
different times and intensities. Although documents of the Special Rebellion 
Tribunal lumped them together as “rebels,” they more than likely experienced 
these changes in the political landscape somewhat differently due to their varying 
backgrounds and agendas. Peering through the fog of “rebellion ethnology” may 
allow us to assess the evidentiary record in a different light to see what else they 
might say about politics in colonial Burma, even if these very sources are also the 
product of particular legal and adminstrative contexts. From this preliminary 
attempt, we see that that our “peasants” may not be who we thought and our rebel 
leaders may not have been kings after all. 

By historicizing the manner in which the official narrative of the rebellion was 
formed through ethnographic profiles, emergency powers legislation, rebellion 
tribunal judgments, and the documentation projects of the colonial administration, 
we can critique more closely the historical categories and epistemological pro- 
cesses through which rebellion in Burma was objectified and prepared for the 
archive. Guha’s “genealogical” approach (in his “Prose of Counter-Insurgency”’) 
provides us with a workable method to undertake such a project, keeping in mind 
that we would be only tracing the categories and terms that were defined by colo- 
nial administrators. From this vantage point we might identify and explore how 
intellectual “blind spots” were formed in scholarship, how particular archives 
were made, how particular narratives were promoted, and even how interdiscipli- 
nary fields were constructed. Perhaps it is after this process is attempted that we 
can then return a bit more comfortably to the pursuit of Southeast Asian agency 
that John K.Whitmore so inspirationally challenged us to pursue. 
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12 The myths of the Tet Offensive 


Edwin E. Moise 


At the beginning of 1968, both Communist and anti-Communist forces in Vietnam 
announced plans for a brief cease-fire, to allow celebration of the Vietnamese new 
year holiday, Tet. But on January 30 and 31, instead of a cease-fire, there was a 
wave of attacks by Communist forces, which came to be called the “Tet Offen- 
sive.” The months that followed saw the most intense and bloody combat of the 
Vietnam War. 

Most authors now agree that the Tet Offensive was militarily a defeat for the 
Communist forces, but politically a victory for them, because it undermined 
support for the war in the United States. So stated, the conventional wisdom is 
well-founded. But as soon as one goes beyond that very brief summary, one finds 
that the issues are hotly debated, and that much of what has been written is aston- 
ishingly inaccurate. 

Most authors who discuss the Tet Offensive make some or all of the following 
points: 


e The offensive the Communists launched at the end of January 1968 
was a well-coordinated wave of simultaneous attacks, throughout South 
Vietnam. 

e It was arelatively brief episode. The Communist forces were able to raise the 
intensity of combat to extraordinary levels, but not to sustain such intense 
combat for long. 

e The Tet Offensive was not just a defeat for the Communist forces, but a huge 
disaster, leaving them militarily crippled. 

e In particular, the Viet Cong—the South Vietnamese Communist forces— 
were essentially destroyed in the offensive. From this point onward, 
northerners—troops of the People’s Army of Vietnam (PAVN), often referred 
to by Americans as the North Vietnamese Army (NVA)—were the only 
serious military force on the Communist side in the war. 

e The Communist political and administrative organizations in South Vietnam 
that the Americans often called the “Infrastructure” were essentially destroyed 
in the Tet Offensive. 

e The number of Americans who died, in the process of inflicting this huge 
defeat on the Communists, was 2,000 or less. 
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e The American media not only failed to notice a huge American military 
victory achieved at little cost in American casualties, but portrayed it as the 
opposite—an American military defeat. 


Every one of these points is a myth. The Communist attacks were not simulta- 
neous or well coordinated. The defeat the Communists suffered, while serious, 
was not as devastating as is often claimed. The cost in American casualties was 
considerably higher than is claimed, and it stayed high for a very long time; the 
period of unusually intense combat that began in late January 1968 lasted not for 
a few weeks, but for many months. And the American media, even faced with a 
reality much more distressing than the cheap and overwhelming American victory 
portrayed in the myths, did not overreact and conclude that the United States had 
been militarily defeated. 

Even more extreme falsehoods circulate on the internet, and are widely 
believed. 


Strength estimates and casualty levels: the Tet 
Offensive in context 


What was happening in Vietnam was, to a large extent, a war of attrition. The 
United States was hoping to win the war by inflicting on the Communist forces a 
level of casualties that they would be unable to endure. Estimates of enemy 
strength were crucial to any evaluation of American success or failure. 

Intelligence officers in Vietnam compiled, and regularly updated, an “Order of 
Battle” of the enemy’s forces, an estimate of what forces the Communists had in 
and near South Vietnam. On August 15, 1967, Brigadier General Phillip Davidson, 
the chief of intelligence (J-2) for Military Assistance Command, Vietnam 
(MACV), issued a directive that in the Order of Battle estimates, “The figure of 
combat strength and particularly of guerrillas must take a steady and significant 
downward trend as I am convinced this reflects true enemy status.” 

In November 1967, the US military released to the press, with considerable 
publicity, Order of Battle estimates showing that the Communist force in South 
Vietnam was shrinking. The number of troops in the Communists’ regular combat 
units was said to have peaked in September 1966, at about 127,000, and declined 
since then to about 118,000. Communist military forces more broadly defined, 
including not only the regular combat units but also guerrillas and what the 
Americans called “administrative services” (military staff, medical corps, supply 
and transportation units, etc.) were currently estimated at a total of 223,000 to 
248,000 according to the briefing. This was said to represent a decline from a level 
of about 285,000 in the period July-September 1966. The numbers in the briefing 
were reasonably close to those in the classified intelligence estimate, more detailed 
and precise, of which the briefing should have been a summary. The classified 
estimate showed regular combat forces declining from a peak of 127,200 in 
September 1966, down to 116,552 in October 1967; guerrillas declining much 
more dramatically from a peak of 126,200 in December 1966, down to 81,300; 
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and Communist military forces overall, as defined above, declining from a peak of 
286,700 in October 1966, down to 235,852.7 

[Please note: in the paragraph above, and throughout this paper, Communist 
military forces are defined by the relatively narrow criteria used by U.S. military 
intelligence in Vietnam from late 1967 onward. The Viet Cong Infrastructure, and 
the Viet Cong village militia, are not included in the Communist military forces. 
Estimates for earlier periods are retrospective: they are statements issued by U.S. 
military intelligence after the narrowing of the criteria, of what the size of Commu- 
nist military forces, as defined under the new narrow criteria, was believed to 
have been at various dates in the past.| 

The Order of Battle Summary was updated on the last day of every month. The 
update issued 31 January, 1968, represented the final word in pre-Tet estimates. It 
showed regular combat forces 115,016 (down 1.3% from the previous October); 
administrative service 37,725 (down 0.7%); and guerrillas 72,605 (down 10.7 %), 
for an overall total of 225,346 (down 4.5% from October 1967, and 21% from the 
October 1966 peak). Of these men, 55,744 were serving in PAVN units, 10,000 to 
12,000 were North Vietnamese serving in Viet Cong units, and the remainder— 
about 159,000—were actual southerners serving in Viet Cong units. About 48,000 
of the men in the regular combat units were southerners.’ 

American officers told the press and public that the Communist forces were not 
just losing manpower but losing their strategic position, losing the ability to operate 
in large areas of South Vietnam. General William Westmoreland, commander of 
Military Assistance Command, Vietnam (MACV), gave a major speech at the 
National Press Club in Washington on November 21, 1967: 


It is significant that the enemy has not won a major battle in more than a year. 
In general, he can fight his large forces only at the edges of his sanctuaries, as 
we have seen recently at Con Thien and along the DMZ, at Dak To opposite 
the Laotian border, at Song Be and Loc Ninh near the Cambodian border. His 
Vietcong military units can no longer fill their ranks from the South, but must 
depend increasingly on replacements from North Vietnam. His guerrilla force 
is declining at a steady rate. Morale problems are developing within his ranks 
... the enemy’s hopes are bankrupt.* 


General Bruce Palmer, deputy commander of U.S. Army, Vietnam, told a reporter, 
“The Viet Cong has been defeated from Da Nang all the way down in the popu- 
lated areas. He can’t get food and he can’t recruit. He has been forced to change 
his strategy from trying to control the people on the coast to trying to survive in 
the mountains.”*> The MACV Office of Information distributed to the press a 
summary of the year 1967, titled 1967 Wrap-Up: A Year of Progress. The first 
paragraph stated that during that year, 


Enemy military personnel left their units and joined the government’s cause 
in greater numbers than ever before. More enemy were killed than ever 
before. By year’s end, enemy military strength was at the lowest level since 
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late 1965 or early 1966. And about 30 percent of his maneuver battalions 
were considered not combat effective.° 


The notion that Communist strength had peaked in 1966, and had been declining 
since then, did not fit very well with changes in the intensity of combat, as meas- 
ured in American casualties (Fig. 12.1). 

On average, 417 Americans per month had been killed by hostile action in 
1966. There had been random fluctuations from month to month, but not much of 
an upward or downward trend during that year. Early in 1967, there was a dramatic 
jump in casualties, but casualties then stabilized, at a rate not quite twice the 
average for 1966. The average number of Americans killed by hostile action 
during 1967 was 781.5 per month. There were random fluctuations, but no 
conspicuous overall trend after the big rise at the beginning of the year. The 
numbers for the last four months of the year—775, 733, 881, and 774—were all 
reasonably close to the average for the year. There had been only one month, May 
1967, when the number of Americans killed by hostile action had been more than 
1,000 (see Figure 12.1). 

The officers who made the big public relations drive of late 1967, claiming that 
the enemy had been significantly weakened, did not explain why the rate at which 
the enemy was killing American troops in combat was substantially higher than it 
had been in 1966, when enemy strength had supposedly been at its maximum. 
And the level of combat was about to increase much more. 
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Figure 12.1 Americans killed by hostile action, by month, 1966-1967.’ 
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Tet and its aftermath 


PAVN forces began serious shelling of Khe Sanh, near the northwest corner of 
South Vietnam, on the night of January 20-21, 1968. This was intended to draw 
the attention of the Americans out to this remote area, and thus open the way for 
the Tet Offensive to hit towns and cities in more populated areas of South Vietnam. 
Those attacks were supposed to hit simultaneously, by surprise, in the early hours 
(before dawn) of January 31. They have often been described as having been well 
coordinated. Historian Gerald DeGroot’s recent account is typical of many: 
“84,000 soldiers attacked at midnight on January 31, hitting thirty-six provincial 
capitals, sixty-four district capitals, and a number of military bases.” Douglas Pike 
was so impressed as to write that only General Vo Nguyen Giap, “one of the best 
tactical commanders of the 20th century . . . meticulous in his planning . . . could 
have supervised the elaborate synchronization” of the Tet offensive.* 

In reality, gross failures of synchronization caused the Tet Offensive to begin 
gradually, over a space of several days. Danang, Qui Nhon, Nha Trang, Pleiku, 
Ban Me Thuot, Kontum, and some other locations were hit one day ahead of 
schedule, on January 30. This seriously compromised the ability of units that 
attacked Saigon and many other towns and cities on schedule, on January 31, to 
achieve surprise. There was still less surprise in places where the attacks were not 
launched until February 1. In II Corps, these included Dalat; in III Corps they 
included Phu Cuong, Ba Ria (capitals of Binh Duong and Phuoc Tuy provinces, 
respectively), Cu Chi, and Xuan Loc. In IV Corps, Go Cong, capital of Go Cong 
province, was mortared on January 31, but not hit by ground attack until February 
5.° And even some places that were hit on schedule were not hit by all the sched- 
uled forces. One reason so few Americans were killed in the famous January 31 
attack on the U.S. Embassy in Saigon was that, of the two units that were supposed 
to make the attack, only the smaller one ever actually arrived at the Embassy.'° 

The impact of the Tet Offensive in the last days of January lifted the American 
death toll for that month to 1,202. This was only the second time during the war 
that more than 1,000 Americans had been killed in action in a single month. In 
February, with the offensive in full swing, the total was a shocking 2,124. 

Most authors treat the Tet Offensive as having ended no later than the end of 
February, and give the impression that this meant the level of combat had subsided. 
Senator John McCain, in a recent book, gave a fairly common view: “The battle 
for Saigon ended in a few days in a devastating defeat for the enemy, as did most 
of the fighting in the Tet Offensive. Only at Hue, the old imperial capital and the 
only city captured in the offensive, and at Khe Sanh did major operations continue 
longer than a week.” General William Westmoreland has claimed that “almost 
everywhere except on the outskirts of Saigon and in Hué the fighting was over in 
two or three days.”'! Brigadier General Winant Sidle, head of MACV’s Office of 
Information, was a key figure in pushing MACV’s claims about enemy weakness. 
Long afterward, he wrote that “the offensive was over by February 5 as far as the 
country-wide effort was concerned . . . But the media reports gave the impression 
that the offensive was still going strong long after February 4. It was as if reporters 
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either just didn’t want to let go of the story or simply could not believe in the 
quick military defeat of the offensive.”'? But the figures for American casualties 
show something quite different: 21 weeks (January 28 to June 22) of continuously 
heavy combat (Fig. 12.2). In every one of those 21 weeks, the number of Ameri- 
cans killed in battle was well above the pre-Tet average. In two-thirds of those 
weeks, the number was higher than it had ever been in any week before the Tet 
Offensive. 

Perhaps even more interesting is the pattern of variation within that period 
of heavy combat. The worst eight weeks, in which the numbers of Americans 
killed in combat were the largest, fell neatly into two groups: the four weeks 
from February 11 to March 9, and the four weeks from May 5 to June 1. The 
week during which the Tet Offensive began, and the week after that, should, 
according to the common image of the offensive, have been the two bloodiest 
weeks for American forces. The official figures show them as the ninth and 
tenth bloodiest weeks, though it should be noted that peculiarities in the way 
the U.S. government handled the dates made the official figure for the first week 
unrealistically low." 

There are two probable explanations why American casualties were not higher 
in the opening days of the Tet Offensive. One was that the Communist forces 
simply may not have been fighting very well. Many units had not been given time 
to plan their attacks properly, and the offensive took many of them into areas with 
which they were not very familiar. Under those circumstances, they would have 
been more likely to suffer casualties than to inflict them. 
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Figure 12.2 Americans killed by hostile action, weeks ending on specified dates.'* 
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The other was that the Communist plan for many areas (Khe Sanh being the 
biggest exception) had been to send units dodging past major American forces, to 
make surprise attacks against towns, cities, and facilities in areas guarded mainly 
by the Army of the Republic of Vietnam (ARVN). Not all units were in positions 
from which it was practical to carry out such a maneuver, and the ones that did 
carry it out were fighting more against the ARVN than against the Americans 
during the days that immediately followed. (This is why ARVN casualties peaked 
more dramatically in January and February than U.S. casualties did—see below.) 
In later weeks, the Communists were able to get units into the fight that had 
not been in a position to join in the surprise attacks scheduled for January 31, and 
the Americans were able to get units into the fight that had been bypassed on 
January 31, so the numbers of American and Communist troops in direct combat 
with one another were larger. 

Rational policy for the Communists would have been to pull back when the 
offensive did not cause a collapse of the ARVN. But instead, when the Communist 
leaders at the headquarters the Americans called the Central Office for South 
Vietnam (COSVN) met on February 21, they exaggerated the weakness and vulner- 
ability of the ARVN, and decided to keep up the pressure to cause its collapse. 


The puppet army has continued to deteriorate spiritually and physically. The 
puppet government has continued toward collapse. These [victories] have 
disrupted the U.S.-conspiracy of stabilizing the puppet army and puppet 
government. There is also a discernable deterioration of troop morale and 
combat effectiveness among the U.S. forces .... 

Nevertheless, we continued to display many shortcomings, which we must 
make maximum efforts to correct .... 

This is see-saw fighting, and we must at this time continue to carry out our 
sieges and offensive against cities and towns and simultaneously liberate the 
rural area completely. If we fail to carry out continuous attacks the enemy 
will be able to expand his offensive over the rural areas. Again, if we fail to 
liberate the rural area we will not be able to besiege and press the enemy in 
the cities and towns .... 

The primary requirement at the present time is the destruction of enemy 
manpower and war facilities. Our attacks should serve the primary objective, 
which is to destroy and disintegrate the entire puppet army and government. 
Consequently, proper objectives for each attack must be selected so as to 
destroy the self-defense corps, civil guard and puppet police units . . . prepa- 
rations should be made to repulse enemy counter attacks in the implementa- 
tion of sieges or attacks by fire. Such circumstances should be considered as 
favorable conditions to annihilate enemy troops when they are not protected 
by fortifications. We should also attack the mobile elements of the puppet 
regular forces so as to destroy puppet divisions and regiments. 

In regard to towns and cities, it is advisable not to conduct large-scale 
attacks in the immediate future because the enemy defense therein has been 
strengthened recently. But we must set up positions to besiege cities and 
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towns. We should also use special action teams, sapper/guerrilla units, and 
artillery shellings to harass the enemy every night so as to keep him under 
constant stress. It would be absolutely to our disadvantage to cease the fire- 
fight completely in cities and towns . . . In respect to district seats and prov- 
ince capitals, eighty per cent of them should be destroyed by concentrated 
attacks whenever and wherever conditions permit. If such favorable condi- 
tions are not available, besiege them with small-scale attacks, using similar 
tactics for major cities." 


Up to this time, the Tet Offensive had been a military defeat for the Communists. 
The sort of unfounded optimism reflected in the February 21 COSVN directive 
kept the Communist forces pushing for an unattainable victory for months after- 
ward, and turned military defeat into military disaster.'° But keeping the pressure 
on did keep U.S. casualty levels high. During the two weeks from February 25 to 
March 9, as Communist forces pushed the battle in line with the February 21 
directive, U.S. government figures showed 1,051 Americans killed in action— 
more than in any previous two-week period of the war, including even the earlier 
weeks of the Tet Offensive. 

It is bizarre then to see some authors write as if the combat subsided at this 
point. Two of the most important books on the Tet Offensive interpret COSVN’s 
February 21 decision as an abandonment of large-scale combat. “The Standing 
Committee of COSVN and the Military Affairs Committee of the People’s 
Liberation Armed Forces met again on February 21. The decision was to disen- 
gage from advanced and risky positions near the cities and reduce the level of 
attacks to small unit encounters or harassment by fire . . . The decision recognized 
the realities and amounted to a lowering of the sights.” “On February 21, COSVN 
ordered a pullback of the battered battalions still fighting close to the cities, and a 
switch to war on the cheap—harassing mortar and rocket fire and sapper raids. 
(Ironically, these last orders were issued just as MACV officers gave their most 
pessimistic briefings, and the spirits of newsmen in Saigon, still-embattled Hue, 
and encircled Khe Sanh were at their lowest ebb).”"” 

Placing the Tet Offensive in a broader context is easier if we look at American 
casualties by month rather than by week (Fig. 12.3). The number of Americans 
killed in action in February, 2,124, was far larger than in any previous month of 
the war. The number was lower in March than in February, but still higher than it 
had ever been in any month before the Tet Offensive. The same was true for April. 
The death toll for May was 2,169—the highest for any month of the war, higher 
even than that for February. The name “Mini-Tet” often used for the May fighting 
is in surreal contrast to its bloody reality. 

Not until July did the American monthly death toll sink below 1,000. Not until 
October did it sink below the average level of the year 1967. In the last months of 
1968 it stayed a bit below the average level for 1967, but then it rebounded. Four 
months in 1969 saw monthly death tolls above 1,000. 

January 1968 was the beginning of a period of heavy combat that lasted not for 
a few weeks but for eighteen months. The number of Americans killed in action 
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Figure 12.3 Americans killed by hostile action, by month, 1967—1969.'* 
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Figure 12.4 RVN personnel killed by hostile action, by month, 1967-1969.” 
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was above 1,000 in twelve of those eighteen months; it had been above 1,000 
in only a single month before January 1968 (Fig. 12.3). Only in September 1969 
did the number of Americans killed in action finally sink to a level—477— 
that would have been conspicuously low by pre-Tet standards, suggesting that 
the Communist forces might finally have run out of steam. And even that is 
questionable. 

Figure 12.4 shows U.S. Department of Defense (DoD) figures for Republic of 
Vietnam (RVN) combat deaths by month. These are not as reliable as the figures 
for U.S. deaths, but they probably are reasonably accurate. Comparison of these 
figures with those of Thomas C. Thayer, who did an important analysis, while 
working for the Department of Defense during the war, of the errors in U.S. 
figures for RVN casualties,”° suggests: 


(1) The DoD figures used in Figure 12.4 were not compiled until after the U.S. 
government had corrected the serious misunderstandings that previously had 
led it to underestimate RVN casualties. 

(2) The DoD figures are quite comprehensive, including combat deaths not just 
for the RVN’s regular armed forces, but also for other organizations: defi- 
nitely the Regional Forces and Popular Forces (RF/PF), probably the Revolu- 
tionary Development (later called Rural Development) cadres, and perhaps 
the National Police. 


What the DoD figures for RVN casualties show is that February 1968 was 
the worst month for RVN deaths, by a significant margin. In this regard these 
figures are a bit closer than the figures for American deaths to fitting the stereo- 
type of the Tet Offensive as a relatively brief period of intense fighting that 
the Communists could not sustain. But in other ways these figures contradict 
the stereotype even more sharply. They show casualty levels remaining well 
above pre-Tet levels much longer after Tet for RVN forces than they did for 
USS. forces. 

The largest number of RVN personnel killed in action in any month of 1966 or 
1967, according to the DoD figures, had been 1,359 in February 1966. The number 
was larger than this in every month but one of 1968; in every month without 
exception of both 1969 and 1970; and in most months of 1971.7! It would seem 
that even the drop in U.S. deaths late in 1969 may not really have meant that the 
Communist forces were running out of steam, only that Vietnamization was 
throwing the burden of combat onto the RVN. 


Interpreting the Tet Offensive 


The Tet Offensive posed a problem for the people who had been arguing that the 
Communist forces in South Vietnam had been declining in strength during 1967, 
and losing the war. But they were able to find an interpretation of the offensive 
that was consistent with this picture of enemy weakness. The model they used was 
the Battle of the Bulge in 1944. 
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By December 1944, Germany was unmistakably losing World War II. But 
German forces were able to concentrate a substantial force, and make a major 
counter-attack. With the advantage of surprise, they were able to cut deep into 
American lines, and inflict heavy casualties on the Americans. December 1944 
was the bloodiest month of World War II for the American forces in Europe. But 
the German drive was quickly brought to a halt, well short of its objectives. The 
Germans simply did not have the forces or the supplies to keep their offensive 
going, and the losses they suffered in it left them even more vulnerable than they 
already had been to Allied offensives. Five months after the Battle of the Bulge 
began, there was no war in Europe because the German army no longer existed. 

Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (CJCS) Earle Wheeler may have been the 
first to compare Tet to the Battle of the Bulge, speaking hypothetically in December 
1967 about an enemy offensive that still lay in the future. He wanted to warn the 
public that there might be heavy fighting to come, without undermining his argu- 
ment that the enemy was weakening and the war being won. He said that the 
Communist forces should be given “credit for waging a very skillful delaying 
action” but that they had “not scored a significant military success for at least 
eighteen months,” and they were paying a high cost for what they were doing. But 
he warned that the North Vietnamese were “not yet at the end of their military 
rope” and that “it is entirely possible that there may be a communist thrust similar 
to the desperate effort of the Germans in the Battle of the Bulge in World War II.” 
General Westmoreland told the Associated Press on February 25, 1968, “I liken 
the recent Tet truce offensive by the leadership in Hanoi to the Battle of the Bulge 
in World War II.” On February 28, National Security Adviser Walt Rostow sent 
President Johnson a memo, written by Henry Owen, head of the State Depart- 
ment’s Policy Planning Council, in which Owen wrote that the television coverage 
of the Tet Offensive reminded him of how in three past American wars, “the 
losing side threw everything it had into one last all-out offensive.” The Battle of 
the Bulge was one of his cases. He concluded, “there may be a law of human 
nature that comes into play toward the end of wars, and which ... prompts the 
losing side to take large risks and losses in a last offensive (or, more usually, a 
wave of successive offensives) just before its collapse.” Retired General Bruce 
Clarke, after a brief tour of South Vietnam, wrote, “I like to think that a lot of 
his [General Vo Nguyen Giap’s | thinking was like Hitler in the Battle of the 
Bulge. This was a final desperate effort. People say I am too optimistic. I don’t 
think so.”” 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk wrote in his memoirs, “From a purely military 
point of view, it reminded me of Germany’s Battle of the Bulge in World 
War II—a last-ditch offensive. North Vietnamese strategists committed all their 
available manpower, apparently hoping that their offensive would spark a general 
uprising among the South Vietnamese people, but this did not occur . . .”’* General 
Davidson, who had been MACV’s chief of intelligence, wrote: “We knew that in 
1967 the Communists were losing the war in both South and North Vietnam. But 
it is only from reports that have recently become available that historians realize 
the disastrous extent of those losses. Like Hitler at the Battle of the Bulge ... 
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desperation forced the North Vietnamese to take an action of major risk.” Former 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and U.S. Ambassador to South Vietnam 
Maxwell Taylor even exaggerated the losses the German suffered in the Battle of 
the Bulge, when comparing the Tet offensive to it: “Just as Hitler had lost the last 
of his combat-worthy divisions in the Ardennes, Ho Chi Minh lost the flower of 
his forces in the Tet offensive and the subsequent operations of 1968.” 

Journalists and academics have made similar statements. William S. White 
published a column in the Washington Post titled “Red Gains in Viet Cities Like 
Last Nazi Spasm at The Bulge.” More recently, Professor Peter C. Rollins wrote, 
“Johnson, Rostow, the Joint Chiefs, Westmoreland all saw Tet—correctly—as a 
Battle of the Bulge effort, a sign of desperation rather than strength.” 

Many others have presented a similar idea without specifically mentioning the 
Battle of the Bulge. Thus Senator John Tower, a prominent member of the Armed 
Services Committee, decided immediately after the Tet Offensive began that it 
was the “death rattle” of the Viet Cong.”° 

The problem with this comparison is that the Communists did not collapse after 
the failure of the Tet Offensive. One has only to look at the actual combat perform- 
ance of the Communist forces after Tet, as measured by U.S. casualty levels, to 
recognize the notion that Tet had been the Communists’ “last” or “final” effort as 
preposterous nonsense. The supporters of the model have been surprisingly 
successful in obscuring this reality. They have created an alternate history in 
which the Viet Cong, the main Communist force in the Tet Offensive, did essen- 
tially collapse by the end of that offensive. They have taken an important truth— 
the Viet Cong really were very seriously weakened by 1969, leaving the war to be 
fought mainly by North Vietnamese—and altered it in two major ways. First, 
exaggerate the outcome by changing very seriously weakened to essentially 
destroyed. Second, compress the time frame to have this outcome achieved in 
1968, and in most versions, very early in 1968. 


Communist losses 


What did US intelligence estimates indicate about Communist force strength after 
Tet? The October 1968 update of the Order of Battle Summary showed total 
Communist military personnel strength at 251,455. Of these, 86,584 men were in 
PAVN units, 13,000 to 16,000 were North Vietnamese serving in Viet Cong units, 
and the remainder—about 150,000—were actual southerners serving in Viet 
Cong units. Out of this total, the regular combat units had a strength of 138,359, 
of whom about 39,000 were actual southerners according to the estimate.’’ This 
was substantially more total personnel than had appeared in the Order of Battle 
Summary issued January 31, just as the Tet offensive was beginning, and almost 
as many southerners (see above). 

Something is obviously wrong somewhere. For the Communist forces to have 
been substantially larger in October 1968 than in January is hard to reconcile with 
the level of casualties they had been suffering during the interim. But it does not 
seem likely that U.S. intelligence was seriously overestimating Communist 
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strength in October. For one thing, this would not have been consistent with the 
pattern of political pressures within U.S. intelligence. For another, the October 
estimates seem consistent with the actual combat strength of the Communist 
forces, as measured by U.S. and RVN casualty levels, from that point through the 
middle of 1969. It is the lower estimates in the January Order of Battle Summary 
that are open to serious doubt. By October, indeed, the office responsible for the 
Order of Battle estimates was admitting that its January estimate had under- 
counted Communist military personnel by about 24,000.”* The true degree of the 
undercounting may have been much greater than was admitted. 

It seems reasonable, then, to accept the October estimates as a roughly valid 
reflection of actual Communist force strengths at that time. By these estimates, 
Viet Cong personnel—actual southerners, not including the thousands of North 
Vietnamese who by this time were serving as “fillers” in Viet Cong units—still 
made up somewhat more than a quarter of the personnel in the regular combat 
units, and more than half of the Communist military forces more broadly defined. 
They also presumably would have made up an overwhelming majority of the 
Infrastructure. In the very important area southwest of Saigon, the Viet Cong were 
still doing almost all the fighting against the U.S. Army’s 9th Division in late 
1968, because no substantial North Vietnamese forces had yet arrived in that 
area.”’ By the beginning of 1973, U.S. estimates showed the Viet Cong had been 
further reduced, to about one-sixth of the Communists” combat troops in South 
Vietnam. This still was not a negligible fraction.*° 

To claim that the Viet Cong were essentially destroyed by late 1968 would be, 
then, a serious exaggeration. To claim that they were essentially destroyed in the 
Tet Offensive is much more misleading, since most authors treat the Tet Offensive 
as having ended quite early in 1968. But such statements are extremely common, 
especially from senior military men. U.S. Army Chief of Staff Frederick C. 
Weyand put into two different Army publications a statement that “the real losers 
of Tet-68 were the South Vietnamese Communists (the Viet Cong or PRG) 
who surfaced, led the attacks, and were destroyed in the process ... the North 
Vietnamese eliminated their southern competitors with Tet-68.” General H. 
Norman Schwarzkopf: “The Vietcong was virtually wiped out during the Tet 
Offensive of 1968.” Senator (and former Navy Captain) John McCain: “Tet had 
been a calamitous failure for the enemy. The Viet Cong were never again a serious 
factor in the war. There were too few left alive to present much of a threat to 
anyone. Henceforth, the NVA alone would continue the struggle.” General David 
T. Zabecki: “Militarily, the Tet Offensive was a tactical disaster for the Commu- 
nists .. . The biggest loser in the Tet Offensive was the Viet Cong .. . The guer- 
rilla infrastructure developed over so many years was wiped out. After Tet 1968 
the war was run entirely by the North. The VC were never again a significant force 
on the battlefield.”*! The claim that the Infrastructure was wiped out in the Tet 
Offensive is in striking contrast to actual U.S. military intelligence estimates on 
the subject, which indicate the Infrastructure hardly shrank at all. It had a personnel 
strength of 84,700 in January 1968 on the eve of Tet, 83,000 in March, and 81,700 
in September.” 
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Among the statements that most clearly imply a very early date for the destruc- 
tion of the Viet Cong, we might note: 


... there was combat but within a couple of days all except Hue, the Cholon 
area of Saigon and a few other isolated spots were all quiet again. The VC had 
been set back. From the VC viewpoint a lot of their cadre which had been in 
the front were eliminated. The North Vietnamese, which were in the support 
position, largely survived. Tet destroyed the core of the VC, the southerners, 
a lot of whom had gone north at the time of the 54 partition and then come 
back south as VC and were the insurgents.** 

By the end of February, General Westmoreland claimed that his forces had 
killed 45,000 of the enemy. The Vietcong, who had spearheaded the attack, 
were destroyed as a fighting force and were never again a major military 
factor in the war.*4 

By the end of February, the battles of Tet were over.... 

The picture in the enemy camp at the beginning of March, one month after 
the Tet offensive began, was indeed bleak. At no single point was the Viet 
Cong flag flying . . . Moreover, the cost had been appalling. Up to 45,000 Viet 
Cong soldiers had died in the attacks, other thousands had been captured, one 
could only guess at how many tens of thousands had been disabled. Worse, 
even, than those stark, raw statistics was the fact that the fallen included the 
bulk of the irreplaceable infrastructure of the insurgency, the Viet Cong polit- 
ical leadership. The revolution, which had been nourished so painstakingly 
since 1956, had been nipped off right at the ground. If it were not in fact 
destroyed outright the insurgency had absorbed such a telling blow that it 
could not be a major consideration for years to come—if ever.** 

Only in Saigon and the imperial capital of Hue did the actual fighting last 
more than a week ... While the actual casualty figures may be debatable, 
most authorities agree that the Viet Cong suffered greatly during the Tet 
fighting and ceased to be a significant military threat for the remainder of the 
war.*° 


The very influential Colonel Harry Summers combined the claim that the Viet 
Cong were essentially destroyed with some other significant errors: “In the first 
half of 1968 the Communists had lost an estimated 120,000 men, over half of their 
total strength when the Tet Offensive began. At the height of the battle, in January 
and February, 45,000 were killed and 5,800 captured in their fighting elements 
alone. The Viet Cong was practically annihilated, and the war was henceforth 
almost entirely an NVA affair... . Allied losses included 1,001 Americans and 
2,082 South Vietnamese and allied troops.”*’ Colonel Summers’ statistics are 
wrong in two ways. First, the 45,000 enemy who supposedly had been killed by 
the end of February were by no means all members of the fighting elements. Only 
19,000 of them were members of regular combat units; 12,000 were guerrillas; the 
remaining 14,000 were not combat personnel at all (see below). Second, the 
number of Americans killed in action in this period was not 1,001; it was well 
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over 2,000. What Colonel Summers has done was to take the 45,000 enemy 
personnel the United States claimed had been killed by 29 February, and juxta- 
pose this figure with the 1,001 American and 2,098 South Vietnamese and allied 
troops who had been killed by 11 February. This error has recently been extended 
further in a book by the director of the Department of Military History at the U.S. 
Army Command and General Staff College, who misread Summers and treated 
the figure of 1,001 as the number of Americans who were killed from the begin- 
ning of the Tet Offensive all the way to the end of March (by which time the actual 
number was well over 3,600).** 

A slightly less extreme version, stating that the United States suffered 1,100 
combat deaths while 45,000 of the enemy died, appeared in a widely used histor- 
ical encyclopedia in 1996, and spread to other works from there.*° 

The next Communist offensive, in May 1968, was very bloody. The two worst 
weeks of the May offensive each had more Americans killed in action than any 
week of the original Tet Offensive. The Viet Cong played a very large role in this 
fighting. The people who claim that the Viet Cong had essentially been destroyed 
earlier in the year downplay the May offensive. They call it “Mini-Tet” and 
pretend it was relatively small in scale. “Starting about 5 May and lasting into 
June, communists conducted another country-wide series of attacks, mostly by 
fire, giving the general appearance of a sustained offensive, but with a level of 
intensity not even closely approximating that achieved during Tet. Their aim was 
to avoid direct confrontation with military units.” “This series of attacks, known 
around MACV headquarters as ‘mini-Tet,’ was a pallid copy of the original Tet 
offensive.” 

American spokesmen were issuing regular claims for the number of casualties 
being inflicted on the Communist forces. Early on February 4, for example, it was 
announced that 14,997 enemy personnel had been killed so far. Such claims were 
greeted with a well-justified skepticism.”! It was obvious that nobody could really 
know how many enemy personnel had been killed at this point. Retrospective 
estimates could perhaps be taken more seriously. The American command even- 
tually settled on 45,000 as its estimate of enemy dead for the period January 31 to 
February 29. Lt. Gen. Phillip Davidson, who had been MACV’s chief of 
intelligence at the time, later explained the composition of this figure; he said the 
45,000 enemy dead included 19,000 members of regular combat units, 12,000 
guerrillas, 4,000 administrative (this adds up to 35,000 members of Communist 
military forces broadly defined), 5,000 members of the Infrastructure, and 5,000 
civilians.” There is no way to evaluate the accuracy of these numbers; they are 
not likely to be underestimates. But certainly the Communist losses were very 
heavy. They were committing far more of their men to active combat than they 
ever had before, and many of these men were operating away from the areas with 
which they were familiar, making them unusually vulnerable to American fire- 
power. In addition to the 45,000 dead, 5,800 Communist personnel had been 
captured; no information is available on how many of the prisoners fell within 
which categories. The Americans did not try to estimate the number of enemy 
wounded. 
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If we compare these estimates of enemy deaths with the estimate of enemy 
strength in South Vietnam that General Davidson’s officers had issued just as the 
Tet Offensive was beginning, they indicate that about 16 percent of the Communist 
military forces had been killed by the end of February. But US intelligence later 
acknowledged that it had been underestimating enemy strength in January (see 
above). The 35,000 members of the Communist military forces that the Americans 
claimed had been killed by February 29 would have been about 14 percent of the 
retroactively corrected figure for pre-Tet Communist military strength. 

The suggestion that the Viet Cong were largely destroyed in the space of a 
month or two, at a modest cost in American casualties, gives a seriously misleading 
picture of the situation not just after Tet but also before Tet. It implies that the Viet 
Cong had been so weak at the beginning of 1968 that it would have been possible 
for them to be essentially destroyed in a relatively brief episode of combat, at little 
cost in American casualties. This was very far from being the case. 


Exaggerating the changes in U.S. strategy 


If the Communist forces had already been weakened enough to be becoming 
desperate before Tet, and then were much more drastically weakened by their 
losses in the Tet Offensive, why were they not finished off in the following 
months? Those who attempt an answer to this question usually say that the United 
States, demoralized by a mistaken impression that Tet had been a disaster, did not 
make a vigorous effort to finish off the weakened enemy. Instead, President 
Johnson decided to try to negotiate a settlement of the war. Henry Kissinger, after 
the usual exaggeration of the extent to which the Viet Cong were destroyed in the 
Tet offensive, wrote: “One can reflect with some melancholy on the course of 
events had, in its aftermath, American leaders stepped up pressure on the North 
Vietnamese regular combat units, which were now deprived of their guerrilla 
shield.” General Westmoreland wrote that “President Johnson and his civilian 
advisers . . . ignored the maxim that when the enemy is hurting, you don’t diminish 
the pressure, you increase it.” Historian Victor Davis Hanson has taken this argu- 
ment to a greater extreme: “the Americans failed to capitalize on the communist 
disarray but instead halted the bombing and began a radical retrenchment. The 
great buildup of 1965-67, soon to peak at 543,000 troops on April 4, 1968, would 
abruptly decline...” 

This is a serious misreading of the record. President Johnson reacted to Tet 
by moving toward peace talks and stepping up military pressure against the 
Communist forces in South Vietnam. He did not grant the famous request for 
206,000 additional troops, but he did send significant reinforcements to Vietnam, 
about 40,000 men. The number of American military personnel in Vietnam did not 
peak in April 1968. It rose gradually until April 1969, more than a year after the Tet 
Offensive, and even then it did not decline abruptly. It took until October 1969 just 
to get back down to where it had been at the time the Tet Offensive began.“ 

Johnson did not halt the bombing after the Tet offensive, he increased it signif- 
icantly. His announcement of March 31, 1968, is often remembered as a bombing 
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halt, but what it actually did was simply to refocus the American air effort—an 
expanding air effort—to fall more on the Communist forces in South Vietnam, 
and on their supply lines in southern Laos and the southern panhandle of North 
Vietnam, instead of on the northern part of North Vietnam. In the twelve months 
after January 31,1968, the total United States bomb tonnage in Indochina was 
47% larger than in the twelve months up to January 31, 1968. The tonnage 
dropped on North Vietnam was 15 percent lower (down from 249,765 tons to 
212,423 tons), but the tonnage on South Vietnam was 64 percent larger (up from 
487,793 tons to 798,807 tons), and the tonnage on southern Laos was 94 percent 
larger (up from 126,055 tons to 244,949 tons).* 

In the year following Tet, then, U.S. forces were putting more combat pressure 
on the Communists in South Vietnam than they had during the year before Tet, 
going after them with somewhat more ground troops and much more air power. 
The Communists, even after the losses they had suffered at Tet, had enough 
strength left to meet this increased pressure without cracking. A year and more 
after Tet, they were still very much in the fight, killing significantly more 
Americans per month in the first half of 1969 than they had in 1967. 


A Communist military victory? 


A widespread belief about the Tet Offensive is that the American media declared 
it a Communist military victory. CJCS Wheeler: “Those newspapers . .. said it 
was the worst calamity since Bull Run.” President Richard Nixon: “the almost 
universal theme of media coverage was that we had suffered a disastrous defeat.” 
Professor Anthony James Joes: “On the whole, the media, especially television, 
presented the Tet Offensive as an unprecedented catastrophe for U.S. forces, a 
totally unexpected, nearly complete and probably irredeemable breakdown of 
security all over South Viet Nam.” Lt. Col. James Carafano and General Walter 
Kerwin: “The American media generally portrayed Tet as a horrendous military 
setback.” Colonel Harry Summers: “Initial media reports stated that U.S. and 
South Vietnamese Army forces had been surprised and defeated.” A recent 
volume of the U.S. Army’s official history of the war stated: “The more than 
600 reporters in South Vietnam, and their editors in the United States and around 
the world, generally portrayed the offensive as a disastrous allied defeat. Their 
stories emphasized the death, destruction, horror, and confusion of the post-Tet 
fighting; their commentaries presented the setback as probably irreversible and 
the war as unwinnable by the United States.”“° But those making such statements 
seldom back them up with actual quotes from the media. If they cite a source, it 
usually is Peter Braestrup’s massive study, Big Story. 

Braestrup’s concluding chapter indeed contained some spectacular generalizations 
about the media’s reaction to the Tet Offensive. He wrote that during the offensive a 
mind-set quickly developed that “Tet was a disaster . . . for the allied armies.”*” 


By March 1, it would have been possible to observe and report that: (1) enemy 
military pressure had slackened, except at Khe Sanh; (2) the fighting was 
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shifting back to the countryside; . . . it was a mixed picture, but clearly neither 
a military nor a psychological “disaster.”* 

At Tet, the press shouted that the patient was dying, then weeks later began 
to whisper that he somehow seemed to be recovering—whispers apparently 
not heard amid the clamorous domestic reaction to the initial shouts.” 


These generalizations were not supported by Braestrup’s actual research, as 
presented in previous chapters. Most crucial was Chapter 4, “Military Victory or 
Defeat for Hanoi?” This chapter was filled with extended quotes from the various 
media. It is unmistakable, both from the shortage of quotes stating that Tet had 
been a Communist military victory and from those specifically stating that it had 
not, that there had been nothing remotely resembling a media consensus depicting 
the offensive as a Communist military victory. 

The quotes that are clearest about military victory and defeat are: Walter 
Cronkite, anchor of the CBS News, broadcast on February 14, “first, and simplest, 
the Vietcong suffered a military defeat.” Frank McGee of NBC News, in an hour- 
long special program broadcast March 10, said that in the battle of Saigon, “mili- 
tarily the allies won.” William Rademaekers, Time magazine’s Saigon bureau 
chief, wrote on February 8: “If the events of the last week could be measured on a 
military ruler, there is little doubt that the allies would be considered the victors.” 
Even Joseph Kraft, a columnist in the Washington Post who considered the 
Vietnam War unwinnable and wanted the U.S. government to open negotiations 
to end it, wrote a week into the Tet Offensive that the pattern of events “does not 
prove that the United States has suffered a military defeat.”°° 

Braestrup seemed hard put to find a single quote from any American journalist 
clearly stating that Tet had been a military victory for the Communists, to balance 
out the multiple quotes stating that it had been a military defeat for them. There 
were some quotes stating that Tet had been a Communist victory of some sort. 
Frank McGee, after saying that the allies had won the battle of Saigon militarily, 
added that the Communists had won it psychologically.*! C.L. Sulzberger, of the 
New York Times, wrote of the allies suffering “serious prestige defeats.” 
Braestrup quotes the February 9 issue of Time magazine, which said the scale and 
coordination of the assaults had taken the US and ARVN by surprise. “In that 
sense, and because they continued after five days of fighting to hang on to some of 
their targets, the communists undeniably won a victory of sorts... . In the end, 
however, the communist victory may be classed as Pyrrhic.” Even if enemy losses 
were only half what the US command claimed, “it would still represent a huge 
bloodletting of the enemy’s forces in South Vietnam.” Braestrup chose not to 
quote the next sentence, which stated that even the lower estimates of enemy 
casualties “leave no doubt about who won the actual battles.”*? He quoted the 
Washington Daily News asking on January 31: “Is this the sort of defeat we should 
be suffering . . .?” but not specifying whether a military or psychological defeat 
was meant. He quoted Rademaeker writing on February 15 that the Communists 
had gained “a substantial victory,” but again without making it clear what sort of 
victory was meant. He quoted the March 11 issue of Newsweek, which looked at 
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such things as the impact of Tet on American public opinion and concluded that 
“despite the fact that the communists did not achieve most of their [military] 
objectives, their offensive was far from a failure.” 

It would be hard to argue that any statement about a Communist victory should 
be taken as referring to a military victory, and Braestrup did not ague that. He 
discussed at length the concern of the media about a political or psychological 
victory for the Communists. And in hindsight this concern appears to have been, 
at least in part, very well founded. The impact of Tet on American public opinion 
did represent a political victory for the Communists, and a hugely important one. 

Let us return to Walter Cronkite, probably the most influential single journalist 
in the United States in 1968. On February 14, when Cronkite branded the Tet 
Offensive a Communist military defeat, it was still possible to believe that the 
heavy fighting was going to be relatively brief. Later that month, as the intensity 
of the combat showed no sign of subsiding, Cronkite pulled back a bit from that 
position, but he did not pull back very far. In his very famous special report on the 
Tet offensive broadcast February 27, he was very negative about many aspects of 
the situation. He was horrified by the damage that had been inflicted on many 
towns and cities, by the number of refugees that had been generated, by the setback 
that had been inflicted on pacification, by the weakness of the government’s 
response. In chapter 4 of his book, Braestrup wrote that “Only the darkest clouds 
hung over his show that night.”*° But this was a serious exaggeration. Braestrup 
quoted Cronkite’s pessimistic prognosis for the war as a whole (although Cronkite 
was not so pessimistic as to suggest even a possibility that the war might end the 
way we now know it did end, with a clear Communist victory), but one has to go 
to the full text of Cronkite’s broadcast, which Braestrup gave as an appendix in 
Volume 2 of his study, to find Cronkite’s actual evaluation of the Tet Offensive. 
Cronkite said that the Communists appeared to have a three-phase plan. 


Part one was the fall campaign against the allied positions astride the 
Vietcong supply routes through the Central Highlands. The attacks on Dak 
To and Loc Ninh were part of that campaign, and they failed. If they had 
succeeded, the Vietcong would have opened up a supply route to bring in 
even more troops for the attack against the cities along the coast. 

Those attacks, against 35 cities from Quang Tri in the far north to the Delta 
in the far south, were phase two, which, at least in their initial military phase, 
also have failed—failed, that is, to seize the cities, although they have brought 
them to near paralysis. Now it’s believed the enemy is ready to move to phase 
three of the winter-spring offensive with the hope that he can recoup there 
what he lost in the first two phases.*° 


Cronkite’s overall summary of the Tet Offensive at the end of his program was: 
Who won and who lost in the great Tet offensive against the cities? I’m 


not sure. The Vietcong did not win by a knockout, but neither did we. The 
referees of history may make it a draw.*’ 
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Cronkite’s broadcast was regarded at the time, and is remembered today, as 
having been shockingly negative. But if the general mindset of the media had been 
to treat Tet as a defeat for the American forces, Cronkite’s judgment that it had 
been a draw, not a victory or defeat for either side, would have seemed refresh- 
ingly positive. If even a strong minority within the media had been treating the 
offensive as a military disaster for the United States, Cronkite’s show would have 
seemed unexceptional. The reason it seemed shockingly negative, in the context 
of the time, is that the notion that Tet had been a serious military defeat for 
American forces was almost entirely absent from the media coverage in this 
period. It was not the consensus; it was not the viewpoint even of any important 
minority within the American media. 

It is interesting to compare what appeared in the media in February 1968 with 
what was being said, very privately, by some senior officers at MACV. General 
Walter Kerwin, chief of staff at MACV, assembled a small planning team to 
consider the possible use of nuclear weapons, if the enemy should launch another 
offensive. General Kerwin later described this as contingency planning “in case 
we had a catastrophe.” General Westmoreland cabled the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on February 12: “On the assumption that it is our national policy 
to prohibit the enemy from seizing and permanently occupying the two northern 
provinces, I intend to hold them at all cost. However, to do so I must reinforce 
from other areas and accept a major risk, unless I can get reinforcements, which I 
desperately need... . ** (Suggestions that Westmoreland did not actually feel a 
strong need for reinforcements, but was only telling General Wheeler what he 
thought Wheeler wanted to hear, seem implausible to this author.) If the reporters 
thought that the United States was in danger of a catastrophe so great as to call for 
the use of nuclear weapons, or thought that the U.S. forces needed reinforcements 
“desperately,” they were not putting these beliefs into their stories. 


Mythology goes to extremes: the Giap memoir 


The most extreme of the myths about the Tet Offensive circulate mostly on the 
internet; they seldom appear in print publications. There have been rumors for 
more than a decade that PAVN General Vo Nguyen Giap, in a memoir, has written 
that the Tet Offensive had been such a disaster for the Communists that they 
decided to abandon the war. (Many versions say Giap wrote that the Communists 
decided on a “negotiated surrender.””) But then statements by Americans that the 
Tet Offensive had been a Communist victory persuaded them to fight on. 

This story first came to the author’s attention though private e-mail in mid-1997. 
Giap supposedly had been ready to abandon the war, but decided to fight on after 
hearing Walter Cronkite’s broadcast, in which Cronkite called the offensive a 
horrible defeat for the United States. The source was said to be How We Won the 
War, an American reprint of a short account, by Giap and another general, of the 
last stage of the Vietnam War.” Giap had not in fact written anything even vaguely 
resembling this in How We Won the War, or elsewhere, and for that matter 
Cronkite had not called the Tet Offensive a defeat for the United States. 
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The story was put in a more extreme form and given wider distribution in 
January 1998, when a man named Larry Tweedie released over the internet an 
open letter to Chip Cronkite, the son of Walter Cronkite. This letter stated that the 
Tet Offensive of 1968 had been a “stunning” defeat for the Communist forces in 
Vietnam, so much so “that Ho Chi Minh was ready to completely throw in 
the towel and surrender.” Cronkite, however, slanted his reporting on the Tet 
Offensive against the U.S. military. “When the North Vietnamese ... heard 
Walter Cronkite tell America and the world the LIE that Tet was a major defeat to 
the allied war effort, the North Vietnamese then decided that they would not 
surrender.... According to NVA General Giap, these distorted reports were 
inspirational to the NVA. They changed their plans from a negotiated surrender 
and decided, instead, that they only needed to persevere . . .”°° 

At some point probably in the autumn of 1998, a brief comment by a Vietnam 
veteran named Gene Kuentzler appeared on an internet forum. It stated that after the 
Tet Offensive Giap and the PAVN “were on their knees and prepared to negotiate a 
surrender.” But hearing Cronkite’s broadcast persuaded them to fight on. This was 
attributed to an unnamed book by Giap.*'. Kuentzler’s comment was widely copied 
on Usenet. By 2002, there was a version circulating in which a passage citing How 
We Won the War had been spliced onto the end of Kuentzler’s comment.” But there 
is no clear evidence that Kuentzler himself identified this as the book he had in mind. 

The story broke into the print media, in modified form, in 2004. Amaud de 
Borchgrave, in the Washington Times, April 16, 2004, started with an unusually 
extreme version of the myths about the Tet Offensive, in which the Viet Cong “did 
not reach a single one of their objectives—except when they arrived by taxi at the 
U.S. Embassy in Saigon . . .” “With the Viet Cong wiped out in the Tet Offensive, 
North Vietnamese regulars moved south down the Ho Chi Minh trails through 
Laos and Cambodia to continue the war. Even Giap admitted in his memoirs that 
news media reporting of the war and the antiwar demonstrations that ensued in 
America surprised him. Instead of negotiating what he called a conditional 
surrender, Giap said they would now go the limit because America’s resolve was 
weakening and the possibility of complete victory was within Hanoi’s grasp.”™ 

The version of the story given the most circulation that year, however, was a 
variant that omitted the Tet Offensive. It said that Giap, in an imaginary 1985 
memoir (Giap had not in fact published any 1985 memoir), had credited 
Democratic presidential candidate John Kerry, and Kerry’s organization Vietnam 
Veterans Against the War, for persuading him not to give up on the war. Since 
Kerry had not become an antiwar spokesman until 1970, the Tet Offensive of 
1968 had to be edited out of the explanation of what had had Giap on the edge of 
surrender. This story was publicized in a number of articles in the online magazine 
Newsmax.com, beginning on February 10,” and from there spread to Usenet. 

After the 2004 election was over, the rumor reverted to its previous focus on the 
Tet Offensive. In 2007, a new quote, supposedly coming from a memoir by Giap, 
was invented: “What we still don’t understand is why you Americans stopped the 
bombing of Hanoi. You had us on the ropes. If you had pressed us a little harder, 
just for another day or two, we were ready to surrender! It was the same at the 
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battles of TET. You defeated us! We knew it, and we thought you knew it. But we 
were elated to notice your media was definitely helping us. They were causing 
more disruption in America than we could in the battlefields. We were ready to 
surrender. You had won!” This spread from NewsMax.com to Rush Limbaugh 
and the Washington Times.© It was even more obviously spurious than the 
previous versions of the rumor. When General Giap writes memoirs, he addresses 
them to a Vietnamese audience. He does not refer to Americans as “you.” 


Conclusion 


The Communist forces in South Vietnam had considerably more actual strength at 
the end of February 1968, even after the bloodletting they had suffered in the 
previous weeks, than the U.S. military had been saying they had in January, before 
the Tet Offensive. It was this reality, not some lurid exaggeration perpetrated by 
the media, that undermined support for the war in the United States. 

Many Americans have long been inclined to ignore the “agency” of the 
Vietnamese on both sides in the Vietnam War, to assume that what really mattered 
were American policies and American decisions. Many of the myths about the Tet 
Offensive, which suggest that the Tet Offensive came as a shock to the United 
States only because there were Americans who misunderstood or misrepresented 
the situation in Vietnam, not because the Communists had managed to do anything 
that would have been shocking if accurately described, are examples of this 
tendency. The myths deny the agency of the Vietnamese Communists in the polit- 
ical victory they won in 1968. 

The Tet Offensive was a crucial turning point in the Vietnam War. People’s 
beliefs about the offensive influence their views on the overall pattern of the war, 
and the lessons they draw from it. This is especially true of lessons in regard to the 
role of the media. It is disturbing, then, to realize to what extent crucial aspects of 
it have been misunderstood. An accurate view of the Tet Offensive will not neces- 
sarily lead to correct lessons applicable to future wars, but it may at least save us 
from some false lessons. 
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